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MR. GOSSE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
Mr. Gossk’s volume is the third in a series, to which Pro- 
fessor Murray and Professor Dowden have already contributed 
histories of Greek and French literature respectively. It 
seems probable that the original idea came from Mr. Gosse; 
at all events there is no question that he has understood best 
the admirable and useful thing which there was to be done. 
His preface explains, better than we could, the object which 
he has successfully accomplished :— 

“The principal aim which I have had before me in writing this 

volume has been to show the movement of English literature. I 
have desired above all else to give the reader, whether familiar 
with the books mentioned or not, a feeling of the evolution of 
English literature in the primary sense of the term, the disen- 
tanglement of the skein, the slow unwinding, down succeeding 
generations, of the threads of literary expression. To do this 
without relation to particular authors, and even particular books, 
seems to me impossible ; to attempt it would be to essay a vague 
disquisition on style in the abstract, a barren thing at best. To 
retain the character of an historical survey, with the introduction 
of the obvious names, has seemed to me essential; but I have 
endeavoured to keep expression, form, technique, always before 
me as the central interest rather than biography, or sociology, or 
mere unrelated criticism.” 
We have taken the liberty of italicising an important clause, 
and we congratulate Mr. Gosse sincerely on the skill with 
which he has given effect to it. Any one interested in litera- 
ture can read any part of this book with pleasure and advan- 
tage; the criticism, admirably calculated to send one to 
originals, does so by provoking interest in them, not 
by needing illustration which is not supplied; and it is 
continuous and constructive criticism, not detached morsels 
of judgment. Mr. Gosse has looked steadily at our 
literature from a single point of view, and consequently the 
history unrolls itself like a map as you read him. Naturally 
such a method is not exhaustive; it is like studying the 
geography of a country by following the course of a single 
great river; on either side of it lie great tracts of which you 
know nothing save by the affluents which they send down; 
but the method has the merit of being interesting and easily 
intelligible. We know of no volume better fitted to give a 
general conception of our literature than this; it is always 
brilliantly written, always suggests ideas, and never de- 
generates into what Mr. Gosse stigmatises as “a gabble of 
facts,” 

The reader who turns to it for an account of a subject with 
which he himself is tolerably familiar will have, as a rale, the 
great pleasure of sympathising; and there is nothing more 
agreeable to read than intelligent praise of what one likes. 
He will also, in most cases, have the scarcely inferior pleasure 
of acutely disagreeing on certain points. Mr. Gosse has the 
courage of his convictions, and never hesitates to assert views 
Which will undoubtedly draw literary brickbats as thick as 
midges about his ears. For ourselves, we confess to having 
felt a momentary regret that his remarks about Bacon’s 
essays were not legally justiciable. “No work in the 
English language,” he observes, “has been praised with 
more thoughtless extravagance. It has one great merit, it 
tended to break up the encumbered and sinuous Elizabethan 
sentence, and prepare for prose as Dryden and Halifax wrote 
it, But its ornament is largely borrowed from the school of 
Lyly and Lodge, its thoughts are commonplaces, and its 
arrangement of parts is desultory and confused.” If Bacon’s 
thoughts are commonplaces, that is precisely because Bacon 
fixed them for ever in a brief form of words as imperishable as 
the language, and almost as widely familiar. However, there 
always a grain of critical judgment in a good critic’s worst 
aberrations, and Bacon certainly exercised little formative 
influence upon English prose. Mr. Gosse is seldom at his 
best when writing of the Elizabethans or Jacobeans; his 
riticiem begins to be admirable when he reaches Waller, 
vhom he calls the English Malherbe. The parallel, of course, 


somewhat exaggerates Waller’s importance; yet it is clear 
that he set himself, as Malherbe did, to remedy the slackness 
of contemporary prosody by closer attention to the internal 
structure of each verse. Crashaw and Cowley have their 
moments of inspiration, but the quick vitality of Eliza- 
bethan work had disappeared before their day; Fletcher, with 
all his sweetness, had set the example of a dangerous relaxation. 
What Waller began, as it would seem of his own proper motion, 
was carried on in conscious deference to French criticism by 
Dryden and Dryden’s contemporaries; yet among those con- 
temporaries were three great survivals,—Butler, whose Hudi- 
bras Mr. Gosse strangely underrates, Marvell, and Milton, not 
one of whom shows a trace of French influence. Perhaps Mr. 
Gosse overrates that alien force. It is surely too mich to say 
that Milton’s “ influence on the age he lived in was nil, and 
that to unprejudiced persons of education living in London 
about 1665 the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was something 
less than Flecknoe or Flatman.” Marvell was a popular and 
highly respected Member of Parliament, celebrated for his 
wit in a day when wit was the object of all ambitions, and we 
know what Marvell thought of Milton. The mere fact that 
“ Paradise Lost ” went through three editions in twelve years 
proves sufficiently that persons of education—for no one else 
would read Milton—were not so stupid as Mr. Gosse would 
make out. He may, of course, mean that Milton only became 
an influence after the publication of “Paradise Lost ”— 
which appeared in 1667—but, probably by a slip, he misdates 
its appearance. 


It is always a little difficult to review a book of this sort, 
which covers an immense subject, especially when one has 
nothing but commendation for the general lines of its 
arrangement. There are innumerable opinions of Mr. 
Gosse’s from which we should dissent, but mere expres- 
sions of dissent are not worth recording; there are many 
omissions which we deplore, but there must be omissions, 
and probably Mr. Gosse also deplores them; while on 
the whole we applaud his selection. If we were to 
choose a particular merit for praise it would be his 
constant and illuminating references to French literature, 
and his estimate of its effect upon English writers. We 
wish that we could confine ourselves to a discussion 
of Mr. Gosse as a critic, but the first duty of a reviewer 
is to resent misuses of language, and of these we regret 
to say his book affords several examples. Some may be 
due to mere carelessness in proof-reading; for instance, 
“irradicable” for “ ineradicable.” Again, for Earle’s Microcos- 
mography (or “miniature map of the universe”) he prints 
“ Microcosmogony ” (“ pocket creation”). Mr. Gosse uses the 
word “orotund,” for which we regret to find authority 
in the Century Dictionary; Johnson would never have 
admitted such a compound from ore rotundo, and it amazes 
us that any scholar should sanction it. What, again, 
does Mr. Gosse mean by talking of Newman’s “pure 
and styptic style”? The word in Greek has the sense of 
“astringent,” but in English we limit its use to such things 
as effect a physical contraction—for instance, of remedies 
for closing a wound—and even supposing it can be taken as a 
synonym for “astringent,” what is an astringent style? It 
is not our custom to pick holes for the pleasure of the exer- 
cise, but it would be a species of literary dishonesty to praise 
a book so highly as we have praised this one and to ignore 
these lapses. They do not affect the merit of the criticism, 
but such misuse of words by a writer of Mr. Gosse’s ability 
and influence is much to be regretted. He is not a lady 
novelist that he should do this thing, but a scholar to whom 
our literature owes a real debt. 





A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.* 
THE last words of the title of this volume express its differ- 
ence from other philosophical treatises upon religion. The 
book consists of a series of meditations addressed to such 
persons as have been shaken from their faith by a sympathy 
with the positive methods of science, and it appeals to them 
by endeavouring to show that religion—all, at least, that 
matters—may be placed beyond the reach of criticism if it 
will but keep true to psychology and history. Those religious 
persons, of course, who believe in metaphysics have already 
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lost their fear of what natural science can do to them, because 
metaphysics declares the idea of God to be the ultimate pre- 
supposition of human consciousness, the necessary ground- 
work of all experience, that which at once holds together 
and distinguishes the object without and the subject 
within; but there are doubtless many disturbed souls 
to whom metaphysics means less than nothing, and to 
them psychology may have a word of comfort. They 
may at its bidding interrogate their consciousness; they 
may discover that the Self, led by desire, mounts through 
a vast hierarchy of possible selves, but never attains complete 
satisfaction until it reaches God, who is thus verified in their 
experience, as he was in the experience of St. Augustine. Or, 
again, they may find, as M. Sabatier urges, after Schleier- 
macher, the spring of religion in the yery sense of dependence 
which conflict with the external world leaves upon them, if 
they will but reflect that there must be in the Universe as in 
Man a spiritual principle behind the phenomena, and throw 
themselves upon this by an act of faith. That this act of 
faith will be justified by finding the God of whom it is in 
search M. Sabatier affirms by an appeal to the religious con- 
sciousness in all ages. Analyse, he says, any great religious 
consciousness, such as that of a Jewish prophet; it falls 
apart into the distinct but connected phenomena, the word of 
God speaking and the heart of man responding. You have 
always in the one experience two correlatives, Religion and 
Revelation, faith and grace, the latter terms being as real 
as the former. In this way psychology, by its scientific 
analysis of the religious consciousness, ranges religion on the 
side of the conquering forces of science. 

It will be obvious that the characteristic defect of such a 
method as this will be its arbitrariness. M. Sabatier rejoices 
in the title of Huguenot and all that that name implies,— 
antipathy to the Catholic Church, private judgment, Protest- 
antism. Moreover he is a Unitarian. Hence he avoids 
applying his analysis to the contents of such a Christian 
consciousness as that of St. Paul, or even his own patron 
Luther. He announces that the perfect type of religion is 
Jesus Christ, because in him is represented perfect filial 
dependence upon God; and he regards this “ treasure of filial 
consciousness ” as the very secret of Jesus, which has to be in- 
herited by all Christians. Now, the doctrine that religion is an 
affairof the heart,a movement of adoration, needs always insist- 
ing upon; and we should recommend M. Sabatier’s book for this 
reason, if for no other, that with a wonderfulfreshnessand vigour 
he insists upon this personal communion with Godas the root 
of the whole matter. The question, however, remains, Did 
the Gospel of Christ consist simply in liviug upon earth a 
life of devotion for our example? Are we the posterity of 
Christ in no more intimate sense than Platonists are the 
posterity of Plato, or Mahommedans of Mahommed? One 
understands and respects M. Sabatier’s heroic adventure to 
preserve the ship of the Christian religion in a sea made 
tempestuous by natural science, by throwing overboard the 
divinity of its founder; but for all that we must protest 
that the difficulties of Unitarianism are philosophically greater 
than those of Trinitarianism; and what more concerns M. 
Sabatier, that if the appeal is to lie to psychology and history, 
we cannot accept his version of either one or the other. 
The religious experience of the first Apostles was not an 
attempt to reproduce the filial piety of Jesus to the Father ; 
it was a consciousness of reconciliation with the Father through 
the indwelling of Jesus. The Sacrament of Baptism, with the 
Laying on of Hands, was regarded in the first ages as an 
imparting of the very spirit of Christ; the Breaking of the 
Bread is described in the First Epistle to Corinth as 
“spiritual meat,” and paralleled with the rock in the wilder- 
ness “ which was Christ.” Again, the view M. Sabatier offers 
of the life of Jesus does not square with the facts of the 
history. It is not from our biographies that the view can be 
derived that Jesus regarded his work as finished “ when He 
had communicated His piety to a few poor consciousnesses,” 
or that he “ promulgated no new lawor dogma ” or “ founded 
no official institution.” On the contrary, the Gospels make 
the great crisis in his life to have been St. Peter’s confession 
of faith in him, followed by the announcement that he would 
build a Church against which Hades should not prevail. And 
if the Sermon on the Mount is not the law of the new King- 
dom, what is it? The text, “Our Father, thy will be done,” 
to which M. Sabatier recurs again and again in support of his 
view that Jesus was a mere pietist, must be interpreted by the 





clause which precedes it, “ Thy kingdom come,” and will then 
be seen to be rather the motto of a revolutionary propaganda, 


“Things,” in fact, as M. Sabatier himself well says, “are 
not so simple as our systems.” We might illustrate thig 
thesis again from M. Sabatier’s chapter on miracles. After 
explaining in an eloquent passage that “ Christ did not found 
His religion upon miracles, but on the light, the consolation, 
the pardon, and the joy which His gospel, issuing from His 
holy, loving heart, brought to broken and repentant souls,” 
he continues, ‘The whole temptation in the wilderness ig 
simply a victory of the moral consciousness over the religion 
of physical prodigy.” But it does not seem to have occurred 
to M. Sabatier that unless Jesus had really been able to do 
the miracles he declined to do, there would have been no 
temptation in the case; and so the story of the temptation, 
taken along with that of the feeding of the five thousand, 
is one of the strongest proofs we have that the so-cailed 
miracles of our Lord cannot be restricted, as M. Sabatier 
would restrict them, to certain wonders of healing. 

A great deal of M. Sabatier’s book, being directed against 
Roman controversialists, reads to us in England like a 
flogging of dead horses. Still, we are grateful for the 
chapter on dogma, which is an admirably lucid statement of 
the truth about the matter. M. Sabatier speaks of dogma as 
“‘a movement of the mind as legitimate as it is necessary.” “Ag 
it is impossible,” he says, “for thought not to manifest itself 
organically by gesture or language, so it is impossible for 
religion not to express itself in rites or doctrines. To say 
‘Christianity is a life, therefore it is not a doctrine,’ is to 
reason very badly; we should rather say ‘Christianity isa 
life, therefore it engenders doctrine,’ for man cannot live his 
life without thinking it.” This chapter contains a couple of 
sentences that we will quote for different reasons. The first, 
with one word substituted, is a judgment from M. Sabatier’s 
own mouth upon his view of Christianity :— 

“Their only error, but it is a grave error, is to represent 

[Christ] as an ordinary teacher, the first of a series, who once 
acted, like the rest of them, upon His pupils from without; 
whereas [Christ] works in all souls, acts and teaches without 
ceasing through all human masters, and is present throughout 
the whole religious education of humanity.” 
The other sentence, sketching an ideal Church equally 
removed from the “tyrannical usurpation of tradition,” and 
the “intransigeance (!) of individual convictions and 
Illuminism, the plague of Protestant communities,” may 
seem to some people, without vanity, to mark out a career for 
our own Church of England :— 

“The truth would be found in a middle course, and in the 
organisation of a traditional Church stable enough to receive and 
keep the heritage of the past, large and flexible enough to permit 
in it the legitimate expansion of the Christian consciousness and 
the acquisition of new treasure.” 





A HERO OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


Tue task of a military historian is subject to one insur- 
mountable difficulty; even if he employs the nicest care and 
impartiality, he can never hope to give entire satisfaction in 
the way he apportions credit and praise. It is hardly a matter 
for wonder, for, even when the actual facts are well known 
and of recent occurrence, the credit of a successful operation 
or battle cannot easily be apportioned among the many who 
may fairly lay claim toa share. Hence it comes about that 
nearly every military biography partakes of the nature of 
an appeal for justice, either claiming a larger measure of 
honour for its subject, or defending him from the slight in- 
flicted by the undue praise accorded to a brother officer. For 
by the very nature of the case it is impossible to praise one 
man overmuch without seeming to detract from the deserts 
of another. Colonel Vibart’s little volume about Colonel 
Baird Smith is an appeal for more justice to the memory 
of the man who, he claims, was, above all others, instrumental 
in the capture of Delhi. Though the chief historians of the 
Indian Mutiny, notably Kaye and Malleson, have given him 
full credit for the part that he played, mvch has been written 
by others which not only ignored his great services, but even 
attributed them where they were not due. His biographet 
suspects an unintelligible and unreasonable desire on the par' 
of these writers to obscure Baird Smith’s merits, and has 
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attempted in this book to explain the leading part that he 
played at the siege of Delhi, and to prove that the greatest 
honour was his by right. 

In order to show that Colonel Baird Smith did his duty, 
and more than his duty, it is incumbent upon his biographer 
to prove that some one else, the General in command, did less. 
It has been generally conceded by almost all who were con- 
cerned in the capture of Delhi that General Wilson proved 
unequal to the task before him ; and it was hardly necessary 
for Colonel Vibart to insist as strongly as he does upon the 
former’s incapacity. Wilson was emphatically not a strong 
man, though in many respects he was an able and hardworking 
ofiicer. Baird Smith, in his first dealings with him, was dis- 
posed to regard him not only as an amiable chief, but also as 
one who was amenable to reasonable argument. In this last 
respect he seems to have been pleasantly surprised, for he 
had been led by others to expect a man of strong and rather 
perverse will. Wilson’s obstinacy, however, proved to be 
that of weakness and not of strength. He shrunk from 
taking any resolution from which he could not afterwards 
retreat, and his attitude towards his Chief Engineer and 
other counsellors was one of dogged obstruction. They 
might convince him, but he would yet discover new diffi- 
culties for them to argue away. The relations between him 
and his extremely energetic Chief Engineer soon became 
rather strained. In his letters to his wife Baird Smith spoke 
openly on the subject, and drew what was probably a 
perfectly faithfal picture of the condition of affairs at head- 
quarters. It must be remembered, however, that Baird 
Smith had especial reasons for waxing impatient. His plans 
for the immediate assault of Delhi had fallen through by the 
death of his first chief, General Barnard. General Reed, the 
successor to the command, was a feeble invalid, who fortu- 
nately quickly resigned a post which he was incompetent to 
fill. And now a third commander, General Wilson, seemed on 
the fair way to ruin all by his timidity and procrastination. 
For a short time after General Wilson’s assumption of the 
command even Baird Smith was willing to agree that the 
favourable moment for attacking had passed, and that 
nothing could be done but strengthen their position until 
another opportunity occurred. But when their preparations 
were made, and all seemed favourable for the attempt, Baird 
Smith’s impatience could hardly be restrained. At the end 
of August he writes to his wife :-— 

“T never had the faintest thought of resigning under anything 
but personal insult, or such incompatibility with the General as 
would have made me feel our association obstructive to the 
public service, but there has been nothing of either sort. We 
differ, and I sometimes lose my patience with him, but we are 
very good friends, and I usually bring him round to my way of 
thinking in the long run...... If the General potters, m: 
alternative is to put on record that he pottered clean against 
my will, and Government must judge between us. It won't 
come to this, I hope, as I think the old man rather likes me, and 
isa little afraid of me in a quiet way. Anyhow, I would be a 
very unreasonable monster to make any other than mere growls 
at him, as I have much to be grateful to him for.” 

A week later and he writes in a far less contented strain. 
The General is “ peevish and positively childish,” and “the 
most obstructive being ever created for the worry of an 
unfortunate Chief Engineer’s mind.” “It will be a strange 
story,” he writes, “the story of the capture of Delhi, I mean 
its secret history, but it will never be told, and all memory of 
the General’s absolute obstructiveness will be buried under 
the glare of success.” Again :—‘TI find myself somewhat in 
the position of commanding the armyin a quiet way. I com- 
mand the General anyhow, and as things stand he is conscious 
of it, and doesn’t like it, and takes a congenial revenge by 
abusing myself and brigade whenever he can. The army, 
however, has made up its mind in the case and settled it on 
the right basis.” That, indeed, is made pretty evident in 
Nicholson’s letter to Sir John Lawrence about the same 
date: — 

“The game is completely in our hands, we only want the player 
to move the pieces. Fortunately, after making all kinds of objec- 
tions and obstructions, and even threatening more than once to 
withdraw the guns and abandon the attempt, Wilson has made 
over everything to the Engineers, and they alone will deserve the 
credit of taking Delhi. Had Wilson carried out his threat of 
Withdrawing the guns, I was quite prepared to appeal to the 
army to set him aside, and elect a successor. The purport of his 
last memorandum in reply to the Chief Engineers ran thus—‘I 
disagree with the Engineer entirely: I foresee great, if not 
insuperable, difficulties in the plan he proposes, but as I have 
no other plan, I yield to the remonstrances of the Chief 
Engineer,’ ” 





In fact, the whole responsibility of the attack was shifted on 
the shoulders of the Chief Engineer, Baird Smith, who eagerly 
accepted it if only his plan were put tothe test. He himself, in 
a letter to his wife two or three years later, sums up the extent 
of his service and responsibility pretty explicitly :— 

“Not a single vital act was done but under my orders and on 

my responsibility, and but for my resolute determination, humanly 
speaking, there would have been no siege of Delhi at all; and 
even that assault, which gave value by its means to all the exer- 
tions that were made, would have ended in deplorable disaster 
had I not withstood with effect the desire of General Wilson to 
withdraw the troops from the city on the failure of Brigadier 
Campbell’s column.” 
The story of the ultimate capture of Delhi is well known, 
and, for our part, we should have thought that the part 
played in it by Baird Smith was fully appreciated, as 
certainly it has been fully acknowledged, by the principal 
historians of the siege. It seems to us, too, that in his 
anxiety to confute a few minor historians, Colonel Vibart 
has not been altogether guiltless of the same fault which he 
attributes tothem. In claiming the chief praise for his own 
hero he shows some disposition to minimise the claims of 
others. Take the case of John Nicholson, for instance. 
Undoubtedly Baird Smith owed much to the weight of his 
influence with the army and the General in command, and 
yet Colonel Vibart makes little or no mention of the help 
that his loyal co-operation must have afforded to the Chief 
Engineer. 





MR. BRYDEN’S SOUTH AFRICAN NOTES.* 


Mr. Brypgn’s experiences of wild life in South Africa are 
always welcome. He is thoroughly well informed on most 
subjects relating to sport, natural history, and travel south 
of the Zambesi; and his observations gain much by his 
acquaintance with the works of the early travellers and 
hunters, such as Captain Harris, Baldwin, C. J. Anderson, 
Oswell, and Levaillant, the “classics” of South African 
natural history. He is also avery representative man, writing 
without race prejudice, and with a very catholic mind for all 
points of interest in the outdoor life of the “Old Colony,” 
the veldt, and the bush. His chapters on birds and the 
incomparable flowers of Cape Colony are very fresh and 
new, and his descriptions lend a colour to many African 
scenes not unfamiliar in other pages. He lets us see the 
“blood-red aloe flowers,’ as well as the herd of sable 
antelope which are lying among them; and he often leaves 
on the reader’s mind vivid impressions of scenes which struck 
him, without labouring the description. That a book of 
personal experiences in a wild country does gain by adequate 
descriptive writing seems to have escaped the authors of 
many recent records of travel. Here, then, is Mr. Bryden’s 
description of the evening flight of the pelicans, witnessed on 
the banks of the Botletli River, near the great vanishing lake 
north of the Kalahari :— 

“It was sunset as we struck the river, and the day was sinking 
across the flat and endless plains. On our right a vast mass of 
flaming reeds, now being burnt by the natives, sent an immense 
column of smoke far into the heavens. High in the air above 
the river, their flight clearly marked in long wavy skeins against 
the rose and amber sky, flew steadily hundreds upon hundreds of 
great birds, which the native boy who was riding with us 
informed us were pelicans. It was a marvellous and most 
beautiful sight. Each bird followed its neighbour in single file, 
and in the most regular order, the great wings (no one can 
imagine how great is the spread of a pelican’s wings till they 
have been extended in a dead specimen) beating their passage 
through the air in solemn and stately fashion. There were 
numerous bands in the air, numbering some hundreds, and the 
long skeins and circles occasionally crossed or united in mid-air, 
all sharply silhouetted against the evening sky. Presently, 
before we actually reached the river, the skeins trended lower and 
lower, and the birds sank, still in orderly and majestic flight, into 
the shallows and reed-beds for their night’s repose.” 

The author’s previous works, Kloof and Karoo and Gun and 
Camera in South Africa, deal mainly with the practical 
aspects of sport and travel. Much of the present work is a 
naturalist’s retrospect of the history of the most representa- 
tive South African animals. He brings their story down to 
the present day, and the information given is precise, and 
based on personal knowledge. The vanishing animals, as 
most people are now aware, are those found only south of the 
Zambesi. The reason that there were many species which 
never did extend their range beyond that river is that it 
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lies beyond the northern limit of the dry extra-tropical 
climate. Many species, such as the sable antelope or the 
giraffe, can endure the tropical rains. But it seems obvious 
that the limit of many South African species, such as 
the white-tailed gnu and the pied antelope, never encroached 
on the tropical region. The southern group are the vanishing 
animals, together with one which was able to endure any 
degree of warmth and damp, but for some reason never crossed 
the Zambesi. This is the great white rhinoceros, the largest 
of all African mammals except the elephant. In Mr. Bryden’s 
pages we may track the ponderous square-nosed monsters, 14ft. 
or 15 ft. long, and of the weight of four tons, creatures of which 
Oswell shot six within one-quarter of a mile as food for his 
natives, to their very last refuge. It is not quite certain 
whether a few may not still survive. It was surmised that, if 
anywhere, the last white rhinoceros would be found in a 
remote corner of North-East Mashonaland. Thither they 
were followed by Mr. Coryndon, who shot two, and sent the 
skins and skeletons to England, where one is mounted in the 
Natural History Museum, and the other in that of the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild at Tring. That it should be necessary to 
kill what were believed to be the last living examples of a 
species, in order to put them in a museum, is doubtless 
justified on the grounds that some one else would have killed 
them and not preserved their remains. But as it happened, 
there was in 1894 another white rhinoceros refuge, in British 
territory and quite near Natal,—to wit, an unhealthy piece of 
swamp and jungle between the lower courses of the White 
and Black Umvolosi Rivers. It appears that six of this 
very last remnant were recently shot in this region, two being 
killed by an Englishman, of whom his countrymen have no 
reason to be proud. Itis perhaps not too late to bring this fact 
before the public, for the swamp is in British territory,and there 
the principle of protecting the big game is so far recognised 
that three ‘“‘reserves” have been established in the coast 
districts of Zululand, where shooting is not permitted. 
Since Mr. Bryden’s chapters were written, one of these has 
been again thrown open to hunters, for a very singular 
reason. Big game much increased, and with the big game the 
tsetse-fly also appeared in far greater numbers than before. 
One important road running through the game reserve was 
beset by the fly, and as general opinion attributed the presence 
of the pest to the multiplication of wild animals, the latter are 
to be sacrificed. Weare not convinced that the diagnosis is 
correct. In any case, there is a certain insolence and pre- 
sumption in the execution of the death sentence without 
reprieve on the very last survivors of a gigantic race. 


In reviewing the present position of the different 
vanishing species Mr. Bryden has collated his own obser- 
vations with a memory well stocked with notes on the 
“animal” history and geography of South Africa, ranging 
from the days of the founding of Cape Colony, when elands 
and koodoos broke into the gardens and vineyards, 
elephants and rhinoceros made hay of the crops, and lions 
besieged the fort, and stalked the Governor in his garden. 
“This night,” says one of the Governor’s journals, dated 
January 23rd, 1653, “it appeared as if the lions would take 
the fort by storm.” We need only refer here to the local 
distribution of the survivors, noting that Mr. Bryden’s 
different observations are corroborated by several recent 
travellers who, with less wide experience of the country, have 
encountered one or other of the species. The “Old Colony ” 
of the Cape has far the best record, except Khama’s territory, 
far to the north. The black chief has, to the best of his 
power, preserved his animals from destruction. Elephants 
and Cape buffalo are preserved by Government in an isolated 
patch of jungle on the south border of Cape Colony. 
“Troops of these animals still range freely in the Kayena 
Forest and the Addo Bush, within sight of the Indian Ocean.” 
For a thousand miles north every head has been destroyed. 
The koodoo, the finest of the antelopes, except, perhaps, the 
eland, is preserved by some English proprietors in the eastern 
province. The mountain zebra is found in the Drakensberg 
and Swaziland. The pied antelope, or bontebok, survives in 
one single troop, preserved by a Dutch gentleman, Mr. Van 
der Byl, near Cape Agulhas. It was very numerous but very 
local ; and the whole race were shot off by skin-hunting Boers 
between 1840 and 1870. The herd which forms the one 
exception has been preserved in the extreme south-west 
corner of the peninsula by the families of Van Breda and 


tailed gnu, is now preserved in the Orange Free State. The 
quagga is extinct. Judging from the experience of Europe, 
where the aurochs has been preserved for centuries,and through 
many epidemics of rinderpest, it is possible for all the surviving 
species to be maintained if the destruction is arrested at once, 
But unless something is done in the course of the next six 
months the white rhinoceros will have passed out of the ranks 
of the living. 

In the nature of things there is little chance of what Mr, 
Bryden would like to see,—the restoration of the South 
African animals to their old position as “game” for the 
sportsman. If a syndicate bought, as he proposes, one 
hundred thousand acres in Mashonaland or on Lake Ngani, 
prospectors and miners would almost certainly invade and 
ruin the preserve. On the other hand, Africa is now very 
near to England, and money can accomplish much when 
spent by the class of wealthy Englishmen who take to sport, 
just as they would to business, with a single eye tu success, 
The incidental increase in the wild life of districts preserved 
for big game is always great,—as, for example, in the Scotch 
deer-forests. It is only in preserving small game that the 
balance of Nature is destroyed. 

We have confined our attention mainly to the story of the 
vanishing fauna of South Africa because that is the author's 
professed object in publishing his book. But there are 
charming chapters on teeming bird-life of the southern 
veldt and the Cape rivers. There in due season come, too, 
the stints, plovers, and sandpipers from the Arctic Circle, and 
the cuckoo, swallow, sedge-warbler, spotted flycatcher, water. 
hen, and dabchick, possibly from our own home counties, 
There are chapters on guinea-fowls, giraffes, fox-hunting in 
Bechuanaland, on sand-grouse, and other complete studies uf 
the life of individual species. Nor are the flowers forgotten. 
Lovers of the garden who do not follow the publication of the 
Flora Capensis at Kew, with its catalogue of ten thousand 
species, will appreciate the following :—‘‘ When the rains fall 
the valleys and kloofs become, as by magic, carpeted with wild 
flowers. Pelargoniums grow in thick masses middle-high 
beneath the rock walls. Irises, gladioli, ixias, amaryllids, 
and other bulbous flowers star the earth; heaths, orchids, 
strelitzias, heliophilas, and plaumbago. Flowery shrubs 
abound.” One practical conclusion will be drawn from 
Mr. Bryden’s book. Those who go to South Africa for 
pleasure should stay in the “ Old Colony.” 





THE TRAINING OF A CRAFTSMAN.* 


IF we were asked which branch of art had made most progress 
in England during the past twenty years we should be inclined 
to say that it was in the applied arts that progress has been 
most visible. The recent development of the so-called “arts 
and crafts ” has been not only remarkable, but widely extended. 
The volume before us treats of no less than eleven different 
forms of artistic craftmanship. The largeness of the field is 
a source of congratulation. For it cannot but be hoped that 
in this field many artists now employed elsewhere may ulti- 
mately find work. It is a commonplace to exclaim at an 
exhibition of the Academy that half of the painters have mis- 
taken their vocation. Often is the thought forced on us that 
if the desire for a life of artistic work is so strong, would it 
not be better if the artist were to produce good craftsmanship 
than indifferent painting? It is, of course, irrational to sup- 
pose that good craftsmanship is easy to attain. Nevertheless, 
to obtain fine results in picture-making is infinitely harder 
than to do fine work with metal, wood, or enamel. As 
a rule, the fault we have to find with half the pictures 
at the Academy is not that they are badly executed,— 
on the contrary, the general level of technical excellence 18 
now very high. The fault lies in the absence of that special 
imaginative and intellectual power which is so emphatically 
required to make a real picture, and which is so rarely 
possessed by those who now paint. We cannot help suspect- 
ing that two causes have kept people away from the applied 
arts, one being that British respectability considers it quite 
within its dignity to produce second-rate pot-boilers to be 
hung at second-rate exhibitions, while it would consider its 
position lowered if it had its works seen and sold at a shop. 
The other cause is no doubt the deadening and chilling effect 
on artistic individaality of working to order anonymously. 








Van der Bylsince 1830, The other vanishing animal, the white- 





* The Training of a Craftsman, By Fred, Miller, London; Virtue and Co» 
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If the public would consider their wallpapers and glazed tiles 
something like pictures, and take an interest in the individual 
who designed or painted them, the stimulus to good work 


would be great. 

In the book before us the author makes no attempt to give 
instructions for carrying out the various arts he describes. 
Instead, he gives us only so much information as to the 
technique of each art he writes about to enable him to enforce 
the great fact he is never tired of insisting on,—namely, that 
the design must be inspired and limited by the material in 
which it is executed. On the relations existing between 
design and craftsmanship Mr. Miller says :— 

“The two are one, and should be indivisible, for no craftsman 
can be full statured who is not an artist,and no designer can 
succeed in applied art who is not something of a craftsman, and 
for this reason. You must know what are the particular qualities 
to be brought out in each craft before you can design for it. We 
will assume that you are going to use the Oriental poppy as the 
motif, and it has to be adapted to three different purposes—a 
repoussé cup, a painted tile, and a piece of embroidery. Now, it 
might be imagined that to make one design would be sufficient, 
and that it could be used with slight modifications for the three 
crafts. As a matter of fact, that is what would have been done 
in my apprenticeship days, for anything was good enough then for 
decorative art; but now that the art crafts have been recognised 
as taking quite as high a place in man’s handiwork as any other 
art (so-called fine), a more reasonable practice is followed, and the 
student beating a cup would seize upon certain characteristics of 
the poppy because the beaten metal will render some feature of 
the poppy better than could be obtained by a painted tile, while 
the embroiderer, again, would develop some other characteristic 
of the plant to suit the requirements of his work. The first 
thing, therefore, is to study the requirements of your craft, so 
that you may develop them to the utmost, and your design is 
therefore conditioned by the necessity of bringing out the 
qualities cf the material you work in.” 

What Mr. Miller says as to the crushing effect upon artistic 
work of large factories is no doubt true. The very existence 
of art is the individuality of the artist. The very existence 
of the factory is the machine, living or dead. Subdivision 
of labour has been as fatal to art as it has been profitable to 
the manufacturer. In beaten ironwork we are told that it is 
the practice for the leaves and flowers to be forged and 
welded by a totally different set of people to those who do 
the beating-out and finishing. From his own experience of 
glass-painting the author tells us that the practice used to be 
that the “ firm” engaged a man to make designs, which were 
handed over to other people to paint. Happily this is no longer 
the practice of the best stained-glass window-makers. The 
artist who makes the design is responsible for the selection of 
the actual glass and the painting of the faces and other details. 
One of the most interesting chapters of this book is the one 
dealing with enamelling on metal. In recent years a great 
revival has taken place in this extension of the jeweller’s art. 
Modern chemistry has enlarged the number of colours avail- 
able, and, according to Mr. Miller, some of the work now done 
is equal technically to anything achieved in the past. Jewellery 
is also discussed in this book, and some examples given of Mr. 
Ashbee’s work in this direction. To say that these have the 
artistic spirit lacking in Bond Street jewellery is needless; for 
the ideal in design of the latter rarely rises above a horseshoe 
or a tadpole plastered with gems. But jewellery is a hopeless 
art; women control it, and look upon jewellery as a part of 
their clothes. Women of the finest taste will often wear 
hideous things if they consider them to be the fashion. 
Cellini made his jewels works of high art, but then they were 
worn by men,—Popes and Cardinals. 

Mr. Miller tells us of two centres of work from which come 
household objects made by men whoare artists. Mr. Ashbee’s 
work at Essex House, Mile End, includes the whole furniture of 
@house. The specimens given of two coal-scuttles and a hot- 
water jug lead one to suppose that this furniture would be 
quite practical as well as beautiful. The other centre is the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicrafts, which is an association 
of craftsmen working in all departments of skilled labour. 
Certainly the specimens of locks and hinges we are given 
show beautiful and appropriate designs. About the Guild 
Mr. Miller says it— 

_ “Ts grappling with the difficulty of bringing Art into common 
life, for it is useless holding abstract, academic views on what 
should be: the thing is to do something which will soon lead to 
the more excellent way, and this the Guild of Handicrafts is doing. 
Bias, 6. I can hear it said that we cannot all have coal-boxes of 
hammered copper, or spoons of beaten silver, but then it is not 
my purpose to do more than direct the reader’s attention to what 
“fl bec done in craftsmanship, and not what is generally 

ssible,”” 





No doubt the number of people who can afford to have the 
things of daily use made by artists is few. At the same 
time, even a cast-iron fire-grate can be well proportioned, and 
the manufacturer may be restrained from putting meaningless 
and inappropriate ornament where a plain surface would be 
preferable. This book will be found of interest by people 
who, though not actually working at any craft, care for 
applied art, for as we have said, the author deals more with 
general principles than with technical details. The examples 
given as illustrations show that he is not restricted in his 
taste, or inclined to the eccentricities which have ruined so 
much good work of this kind. In speaking of coloured bas- 
reliefs we are surprised that Mr. Miller has not mentioned the 
beautiful work of Mr. Anning Bell. We have not spoken of 
many of the subjects here dealt with—wood-carving, book- 
binding, and others—but we refer our readers to Mr. Miller’s 
pages, with confidence that they will find good taste and sound 
sense in all he touches upon. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—_— 
Transatlantic Traits. By the Hon. Martin Morris. (Elliot Stock.) 
—This lively little volume is the outcome of a two-months’ 
trip to the States, and emphatically belongs to the category of 
suggestive rather than nutritive books. Mr. Morris vindicates his 
claim to a hearing, in spite of his meagre credentials, with 
abundant spirit, imperturbable assurance, and a profusion of 
epigram. America is a great show, therefore a peep at it is 
sufficient. “In order to learn anything from me, a person must 
beable to appreciate broad generalisations, and to find profit and 
use in the abstract, symbolic interpretation of matters; for I 
seek principles in all life,and in my search for them, make and 
re-make many theories until I think I have satisfactorily reached 
them.” Facts and statistics he neither knows nor cares about. 
“T have, in fact, accurate information about, or authorities for, 
scarcely anything that I say. I made no inquiries. All my 
experiences were passive. What I received I got without 
asking for. So my accounts must not be audited; they must 
be taken in globo; for I would always only give the sum- 
total without trying to explain how it is reached. For 
my part, I have never weighed or measured or counted 
anything in life. I leave all that to tradesmen, whether 
grocers or tailors, pedants or versifiers.” Happily Mr. 
Morris does not always adopt this strain of complacent 
egotism, and his impressions, even where superficial, not 
to say ridiculous and inaccurate, are vividly and felicitously 
expressed. The chapter on “American Traits” is full of what 
may be described as fairly good sayings, —eg., “Rome was 
not built in a day, but Chicago was;” New York with its 
“sky-scrapers” is described as “a city on stilts;” “ Politics 
are professional, and professions are political ;” the American 
girl is “a perpetual prima donna ;” Americans “ wish for no rest 
—unless it be the sleep of a spinning-top.” On the treatment of 
the blacks Mr. Morris speaks with generous indignation; as to 
the venality of American politics, he boldly declares that “the 
vote of an American politician cannot be bought with dollars a 
whit more easily than one in this country with a title.” There 
may be, we expect is, truth in that assertion, but it is rather 
bold to say that “there is not in the United States a better, 
brighter, or more honest body of men as a whole than the re- 
gular politicians;” while to maintain that “even the best 
journals are a daily libel on every body and thing” is itself a 
a gross and grotesque libel on papers like the New York Evening 
Post and the Nation. The Nation is probably the most decorous 
(as well as one of the ablest) papers published in the whole world. 
The opening chapter, “ At Sea,” is marred by a constant striving 
at subtlety of thought and preciosity of expression ; the title of 
the epilogue, “ Aftword,” strikes us as detestable, whatever may 
be Mr. Morris’s authority for the term. But in all his varying 
moods—intense, exalté, paradoxical, or flippant -—— Mr. Morris 
challenges attention by a frankness which is quite as often en 
gaging as it is exasperating. 


The Facts of the Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Leipzig. Translated by Julia 
Gulliver and Edward Bradford Titchener. (Swan Sonnenschein 
andCo. 7s. 6d.)—Among the very first of contemporary philosophic 
thinkers, Professor Wundt has given to the world in his “ Ethik ” 
a great work which is not so well known here as it ought to be. 
The present volume consists of a translation of the first portion 
of the “ Ethik,” and the work, which is difficult enough, seems 
to us to have been excellently done; while it should prove of no 
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small value to English students of ethics. Professor Wundt has 
attempted in this part of his work to investigate the problems of 
ethics in the light of an examination of the facts of the moral 
life. Much of German philosophy has constructed a philosophic 
basis of the universe, and has then deduced from it an ethical 
theory. Professor Wundt does not take this line, while he is 
ready to acknowledge allthat has been done from that point of 
view. He rather looks to ethics to supply the corner-stones of 
metaphysics; or in other words, he thinks we must carefully 
examine the moral world in order to see what is really its under- 
lying “telos,” its real nature. The straight road to ethics lies, 
in his belief, through ethnic psychology, thus discovering the 
development of custom and morality. While opposed to the in- 
dividualistic and purely utilitarian tendencies of historic English 
moral philosophy, Professor Wundt has nevertheless found 
its criticism useful. While differing from the Hegelian school, 
he confesses to fundamental thoughts which are common 
with those of speculative idealism. In the main, perhaps, we 
may say that what distinguishes the method of Professor Wundt 
is his firm grasp of the idea of development in the moral world. 
He does not pass absolute judgment on a system which has de- 
cayed, but rather seeks to trace it up into the next ethical syn- 
thesis, and so to find out how the orderly growth of the moral 
idea in man has actually proceeded. After considering the general 
idea of morality, he traces the growth of special moral ideas, and 
then turns to religion and the world-order, in which he shows 
that Christianity has ended the old conflict between external 
moral precept and internal moral duty by making the inward 
motive superior to conformity to external action. He considers 
custom, relates it to forms of morality, and then devotes much 
space to show how forms of social intercourse and of society made 
for morality. His conclusion, as disclosed in this first part of the 
* Ethik,” is that ancient ethics asks, not What is the yood ? but, 
How must man act in order to be good and happy? Christian 
ethics, un the other hand, is “through and through, religious.” 
Modern ethics, he thinks, takes its stand on the ground of real 
life, by which he means life in the present world. In this it 
resembles ancient ethics, but it differs from it in asking, What is 
moral? That question is one which the actual course of moral 
evolution answers for us. 


Citizen Bird; or, Scenes from Bird Life. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright and Elliott Cones. (Macmillan and Co.)—This, in spite 
of its somewhat repulsive title, is an excellent child’s book, 
although one which must needs appeal more to American than to 
English children, for the birds described are the commoner 
species of the United States. Our authors have set themselves 
the task of inculcating a love of birds in the heart of the youthful 
American ; of teaching him the names of the common species he 
is likely to meet or hear; and of endeavouring to dissuade him 
from catapulting them or robbing their nests. They write with 
evident knowledge, which they have tried to impart under the 
cloak of a story-book. The scene is laid at Orchard Farm, some- 
where in the United States, and two extraordinarily ignorant, 
though precociously intelligent, town children, called Nat and 
Dodo, are staying with their uncle, Dr. Roy Hunter, a benevolent 
naturalist, and his daughter Olive. There is also a one-legged 
country boy called Rap, whose knowledge of birds, their habits 
and haunts, is often surprising, and exceeds that of the doctor. 
Mammy Bun is an old coloured nurse, who generally appears 
to announce that some meal is ready when the doctor’s disqui- 
sitions on the birds in the garden require to be brought to a 
close. The illustrations, though not coloured, are excellent; full 
of lifelike accuracy, and often sufficient to enable an intelligent 
child to recognise the bird. At the end of each chapter are 
some short notes, which the doctor dictates to his pupils, giving 
the distinguishing characteristics of the various species, their 
plumage and their habits. He also initiates the children into the 
uses of that invaluable implement of the naturalist, the field- 
glass ; and teaches them what to observe and make a note of when 
they come across a new species. So far we have nothing but 
praise for this book, and could wish that it dealt with our British 
birds. If an author really finds that information can be conveyed 
to children more easily or more attractively in the form of a story 
or a dialogue, we will not quarrel with him. We well remember 
how much of our knowledge of English history we gained from 
the conversations in Mrs. Markham’s “History of England.” 
‘here is, however, one thing in the book against which we would 
enter our protest. That is the habit of inventing a language for 
children, in place of teaching them at once the proper scientific 
terms, especially as these are often not longer nor more difficult 
to pronounce. What is the object of calling certain birds 


“‘members of the guild of ground gleaners and tree trappers,” or 
migrants ‘‘summer citizens,” or birds “‘ bird-people,” and human 
beings “ house-people” ?—all of which expressions occur (together 


A Short History of British Colonial Policy. By Hugh Edward 
Egerton, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Methuen and Co. 12s, 6d.)~ 
Mr. Egerton has chosen a big subject, and he has treated it with 
considerable ability. But something more goes to the making of 
a good book than either knowledge or ability, and just that some. 
thing—the vivifying touch—is absent from Mr, Egerton’s work, 
He has written a useful book of reference, containing also clear. 
headed reflections which will interest the student of Colonial 
policy; but to the ordinary reader of history with only the 
ordinary modicum of knowledge we cannot frankly commend 
him. A few words may give some idea of his plan. The first 
section describes the “ period of beginnings” up to the Naviga. 
tion Ordinance of 1651; this includes the formation of oy 
American and West Indian dependencies. The second covers the 
long “ Period of Trade Ascendency,” reaching to 1831, which saw 
the Colonies grow into powerful and civilised communities fully 
conscious of their own interests, and saw the Parliament ang 
Ministry at home systematically disregard those interests when 
they conflicted with the advantage of English trade; a period 
of great acquisitions more than counterbalanced by the shameful 
loss of America. The third section deals with “the period of 
systematic colonisation and of the granting of responsible govern. 
ment,” followed in the fourth by a history of the “ Laissez-aller 
period” of 1861 to 1885, and the last chapters deal in a more 
hopeful spirit with “the period of Greater Britain.” The division 
of the subject, it will be seen, is well chosen and suggestive ; and 
the book’s value is heightened by a useful bibliography and an 
appendix on Colonial administration giving the different boards 
and secretaryships which have successively controlled the 
Colonies from London, and a list of the office-holders. But the 
narrative is everywhere involved; there is no clear grouping of 
facts, no attempt to give salience to the important points, and 
the style is dry and for the most part characterless. 


The Hampstead Annual. Edited by Ernest Rhys. (Mayle.)— 
Hampstead is, as Sir Walter Besant truly observes, a place full 
of literary and artistic associations, and he adds that because 
this volume is an Annual, “ we must not take the whole story of 
the place at once.” At the same time, the reader familiar with 
the neighbourhood and its memories may be allowed to regret 
that so large a portion of this attractive-looking volume has been 
devoted to subjects which have no connection with the locality. 
The theme is so far from being a barren one that it will readily 
supply food for narrative and illustration for many a year to 
come. In honour of Hampstead celebrities Canon Ainger has 
contributed a delightful paper, full of racy gossip, on his friend 
Du Maurier; Baron von Hiigel has one on Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
marked by sympathy and discrimination; and when we say that 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill has written on “ Johnson at Hampstead ” it is 
scarcely necessary to add that his ten concise pages contain all 
that can be said upon that chapter of the Doctor’s life. Dr. 
Nicoll might with advantage have made a few additions to 
his brief notes about Keats, and Dr. Horton’s curious article 
on “Distinguished Inhabitants” leaves the subject open to 
future contributors. It is rather funny to read of young men 
going to their daily work in the City in “resplendent clothes,” 
and, since it does not exist, there seems a good reason why no one 
asks for the cottage once occupied “by the gay and prosecuted 
spirit of Leigh Hunt.” If, as Dr. Horton complains, no visitor is 
to be seen gazing at the house in Well Walk where Constable 
once lived, this indifference may be due to the local authorities, 
who have twice altered the numbers, so that the artist’s residence 
is now a matter of uncertainty. Hampstead has of late years 
been irretrievably injured by “improvements,” but the “ breezy 
Heath,’ as Wordsworth called it, cannot be touched, and 
throughout the eighteenth century and our own the place is 
associated with much in literature that is of inexhaustible 
interest. In the age of Pope, and later on of Johnson, Hampstead 
recalls the names of Steele and Gay, of Arbuthnot, Akenside, 
and Richardson, and in the early years of our own century 4 
whole “nest of singing birds” collected there,—Keats and 
Shelley and Hunt in the Vale of Health, while on the heights 
above, at the house of Mr. Hoare, were to be seen from time to 
time Rogers, Coleridge and Crabbe, Campbell and Wordsworth, 
Scott, and “that gifted person,” Joanna Baillie, whom Sir Walter 
loved so well. Artists, too, were as abundant as poets, and there 
they still love to congregate. Enough has been said to show that 
the Hampstead Annual need not be “ gravelled for lack of matter.” 
The style in which the book is brought out does high credit to 
the local publisher, and the numerous illustrations will interest 
all Hampstead lovers. 


Curiosities of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. (George Redway ) 
—Mr. Charles Dixon is well known as the author of several 
popular works on ornithology, and is moreover a man of science 





with many more of a like nature) throughout the book. 





and an observer. The present work is, according to his own 
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description, an account of the sexual adornments, wonderful dis- 


plays, strange sounds, sweet songs, curious nests, protective and 
recognitory colours, and extraordinary habits of birds. The 
volume covers such a deal of ground that one could wish the sub- 
jects were more limited and dealt with more fully. Mr. Dixon 
has collected a vast amount of curious ir /ormation, particularly 
on the sexual adornments and love antics of birds. He is one of 
those who differ from “‘arwin’s hypothesis of sexual selection, 
which attributed this ornate development of crests, wattles, and 
plumes in the male birds to the choice exerted by the female. He 
ascribes this wonderful variety and beauty of decoration to that 
surplus vital energy, vigour, and excitability which is most pro- 
nounced in nearly all male birds, and which leads to the growth 
of accessory plume, or other decoration, on parts of the body 
where muscular and nervous action are greatest. These decora- 
tions are transmitted by the strongest and finest birds to their 
posterity, not by female selection, but by the ability of the male 
bird to secure mates. The female bird, he contends, has little or 
no choice in the matter, especially with polygamous species; and 
the males in which vital energy is most strongly pronounced 
secure the female, whether she be willing or not. The chapters 
on protective and recognition colours are full of interesting facts 
and hypotheses, but for these we must refer our readers to the 
book. 


The Royal Gardens, Kew, in all Seasons of the Year. (Daw- 
barn and Ward.)—A quotation from the late Richard Jefferies 
describing Kew Gardens as “a great green book, whose broad 
pages are illuminated with flowers, lying open at the feet of 
Londoners,” makes an appropriate introduction to Mrs. Goldney’s 
little green book of verses and photographs illustrating the special 
points and attractions of the Gardens in the various seasons of 
the year. The volume is very daintily got up; and the photo- 
graphs, which are by Mr. Walter John Mills, are really beautiful. 
The scenes for illustration have been chosen with great tact, and 
those who know the Gardens best will best appreciate the delicacy 
with which he has reproduced some of the most delightful effects 
of light and shadow among the old trees and the minute beauties 
of the spring flowers sprinkling the lawns in March and April and 
May. The bluebells in the beech grove, the daffodils on the 
temple hill, the crocuses on the mounds, are all features of Kew 
Gardens much prized by its constant visitors, and it is a pleasant 
surprise to find how much of their charm lives in these uncoloured 
illustrations. Perhaps it was because, in their case, colour was 
necessary to do justice to the subject that no picture is given of 
the “ peacocks midst the daffodil,” whose green and blue glories 
are celebrated in the verses for March. The nesting swan who 
figures in one of the April pictures deserves a testimonial for 
having posed so kindly. For,as many of us know, she is not 
always so amiable, and it is possible in some springs to take a 
good deal of trouble to get a sight of her sitting on her nest in the 
island, and yet not succeed. Among the views of trees, those de- 
serving most praise—and that means really very high praise—are 
the small picture of a group of tall beeches in March; the five sur- 
vivors of the well-known row of elms called “ The Seven Sisters ” 
after the daughters of George III.; and acharming little study of 
Oaks in June. ‘“ Across the Lake” in August is delightful in its 
clear serenity ; and the picture of the rhododendron shrubbery in 
full blossom falls but little short of the loveliness of the reality, 
We recommend the little volume heartily to everybody who cares 
about Kew Gardens. 


Lectures in the Lyceum. By St. George Stock. (Longmans 
and Co.)—These “Lectures” are, as the sub-title explains, 
“Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers.” It was a happy thought 
to restore the Ethics to the form which they originally had, for 
there can be little doubt but that we have in the book as it now 
stands, not a finished treatise from the master’s hand, but notes 
of lectures put together by a pupil, possibly by his successor in 
the chair of the Lyceum. It is also a convenience to have often 
the lecture interrupted, so to speak, by comment. Aristotle is 
supposed to be talking sine ulla solemnitute. Theophrastus, who 
Was to be his successor; Eudemus, “a prominent disciple, author 
of the Eudemian Ethics;” and Nicomachus, Aristotle's son, 
whose name is preserved in the title of the Ethics, are sup- 
posed to be present. hey interpose questions and receive 
explanations. The monotony of continuous explanation is 
avoided, and explanations and illustrations, which could not be 
Conveniently given in any other way, are thus introduced. Mr. 
Stock confines himself to the first five books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, In I.-1V., which deal with the general theory of 
morals and the virtues in particular, twenty-six lectures are 
given, nineteen being assigned to the theory, and the re- 
mainder to the moral virtues (Courage, Temperance, Libe- 
tality, Magnificence, Greatness of Soul, Gentleness, the Social 


assigned. In these “ Justice, the Queen of Virtues,” is treated, 
the treatment being followed by some supplementary con- 
siderations. Mr. Stock’s volume is likely to be of great use. It 
embodies some excellent traditionary teaching—the author 
specially mentions Professor Chandler, known to this generation 
only by his book on Accents, if indeed known by that—and much 
thoughtful work of the author’s own. “ English readers” ought 
to appreciate the service which has been rendered them here, and 
not a few who cannot be properly so described, may profitably 
renew their acquaintance with a treatise which was once to ‘them 
the most familiar of books. 


The Myths of Israel. By Amos Kidder Fiske. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This book is a specimen of the Higher Criticism at 
work, unrestrained by any of the compromises which the sur- 
roundings of most Biblical scholars suggest. The reader will 
find it highly interesting, and will not fail to admire the in- 
genuity with which the narrative is analysed. The story of 
Jacob’s married life, for instance, is interpreted as an attempt 
to account for names and relative standing of the tribes as 
they were known in the writer’s times. As usual, the writer, 
so at least it seems, exaggerates the difficulties in order to prove 
the composite character of the story. The narrative of the 
treatment of Joseph by his brethren hangs together so well that 
it is needless to imagine two stories patched together. ‘ Details 
of the stories,” says Mr. Fiske, “were omitted to make them 
fit together.” This is really too much. Mr. Fiske finds the 
story “fit together.” But this would not suit his theory. It 
would not fit together, he explains, unless some details had been 
omitted. It is a clear case of inventing difficulties in order to 
give room for the theory that is to remove them. What could 
be more natural than the story as it stands? The brothers resolve 
to getrid of the favourite. Reuben interferes with the suggestion, 
“ Don’t shed his blood ; put him into a pit,” intending to deliver 
him. They accept it; this is the beginning of milder thoughts. 
These thoughts continue to work. ‘‘ Why leave the lad to die? 
Get rid of him and make some gain at the same time.” All this 
is natural enough. There is more force in the objection. How 
do we come to hear of Midianites and Ishmaelites? Midian and 
Ishmael were Joseph’s great-uncles. How had their descendants 
grown by this time to be tribes? It seems difficult to find the 
via media between unnecessary distinction and unscrupulous 
defence. 


Philippian Studies. By H. C. G. Moule, DD. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Dr. Moule’s treatise is largely hostatory and devo- 
tional. This characteristic, however, does not interfere in the 
least with the close and careful attention which the writer pays 
to criticism and exegesis. Nothing is slurred over; no difficulty 
is evaded, or concealed in a cloud of rhetorical words. At the 
same time, the reader is never permitted to forget that the main 
purpose of the work is edification, that it was written with this 
end in view, that it has been preserved for the same reason. Dr. 
Moule is confident in fixing the time and place of the Epistle in 
the early part of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, This is brought 
out in the interpretation of the words Sore robs Seopots pov 
pavepods ev xpiorg yéverOa ev SAW TH mpatwply. The mparrdpiov is 
taken to mean the Pretorian Guard (not as some would have it, 
their barrack) ; pavepods is explained as unmistakeable, such that 
there could be no doubt of their cause. The Apostle’s imprisonment 
was known to be due to his religious convictions, not to any mis- 
doing. If, as is probable, the soldier who kept him, and to whom 
he was indeed fastened by a chain, was a Pretorian, he would 
naturally relate his experience when he returned to his comrades. 
The guards would be not unfrequently relieved, for the duty 
must have been irksome, and each must have had interesting 
experiences to relate. But it would have taken more time, per- 
haps, than Dr. Moule is willing +o allow for this reputation of the 
prisoner to spread to all the guard. We may mention also the 
chapter on Timotheus and Aphroditus. 








Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools. By the Rev. George 
C. Bell. (Macmillan and Co.)—There is nothing, it may be said, 
in the whole cycle of education about which there is more 
delusion than “religious teaching.” A very large portion of 
what is so called has no real cle'm to the title. It deals with 
facts, historical or geographical, that are connected with places 
or persons mentioned in the Scriptures; but there is nothing 
religious about it. In one sense all teaching may be religious. 
But laying the scene in Palestine does not make it so of necessity. 
On the other hand, a teacher who strives for something more 
real has to encounter great difficulties and avoid great dangers. 
He has an open mind, for instance, on the questions dealt with 
by the Higher Criticism. How far is he to let this influence 
him in his teaching? He has, for instance, to give instruction 
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authenticity and date? Mr. Bell has some wise suggestions and 
warnings on these and kindred points. He gives some excellent 
advice, the outcome of many years of successful teaching; and 
he draws out schemes which the teacher may fillin. His book 
will not save the teacher trouble. It does not put into his 
hands, as so many text-books do, a ready-made series of lessons. 
But it gives plenty of profitable hints, tells the teacher where to 
look, on what principles to work, what to seek, and what to avoid. 
We do not remember to have seen Mr. Bell’s name on a title-page 
before. But it is no small thing to be homo unius libelli, 


if the libellus is as good as this. 


A Doctor’s Idle Hours. By “Scalpel.” (Downey and Co.)— 
The “ Doctor” has much that is interesting to tell us. If we do 
not always accept his conclusions, we always recognise that he 1s 
suggestive and instructive. Perhaps there is a little tendency to 
paradox in him. He controverts, for instance, the statement that 
London is a healthy city. London, he says, presents a compara- 
tively low rate of mortality because it swallows up healthy lives. 
But the statement means not absolutely healthy as compared with 
the country, but as compared with other cities, with Liverpool, 
for instance, or Leeds. The papers on alcohol are full of good 
sense. Possibly here again there is something of paradox. 
“ Alcohol is a sedative and a sedative only.” That, we acknow- 
ledge, is its normal use. A man drinks a pint of claret or a glass 
of whisky-and-water with his dinner and feels more disposed to 
rest in consequence. (It might be well to avoid alcohol at any 
meal which has to be followed by work.) But that alcohol has a 
temporary useas a stimulant can hardly be denied. The common 
employment of it in faintness is an instance. Among other 
subjects discussed, and always to good effect, are ‘‘ Athletics,” 
“‘Recreation,” “ Railway Travelling,” “ Fashion,” “Antipathies” (a 
matter on which doctors might profitably bestow more attention 
than they often do), and “ Food.” We do not quite share 
“Scalpel’s ” high estimate of “pig-meat.” There is nothing 
which more frequently excites antipathy. Nor was it without 
some excellent reason that in two great religions it has been 
forbidden. 


Autobiography of Madame Guyon. Translated in full by Thomas 
Taylor Allen. (Kegan Paul and Co. 21s.)—This is a curious 
and interesting book for the student of human nature. It gives 
us the picture of a woman who was not only genuinely religious, 
but who had a genius for religion. As with many geniuses, an 
extraordinary development on one side of her nature was counter- 
balanced by corresponding deficiencies on others. That she was 
a woman of intellectual as well as spiritual gifts the style of 
her autobiography clearly shows. But the utter absence of a 
sense of proportion, and of the balancing power of judgment in 
her mind, led her into such wild extravagances of belief that we 
can only say that if there be such a thing as spiritual insanity, 
then she was spiritually insane. At one time she was plunged 
into the depths of melancholia; at another she soared to the 
heights of religious rapture, when she believed herself possessed 
of such miraculous and divine powers and attributes, that it seems 
almost irreverent to speak of them. That she was the victim of 
great injustice, especially from the Bishop of Meaux, we do not 
deny; but we must take with a grain of salt her account of the 
universal conspiracy against her from her childish days and 
onwards. The translation of her autobiography, now given in 
full for the first time, has been well done by Mr. Taylor Allen, 
who, judging by his preface, will hold these critical remarks to 
be the proof of a hopelessly unspiritual condition. 


Verdi: Man and Musician. By F. J. Crowest. (Milne. 
7s. 6d.) —If enthusiastic admiration for the subject of a 
biography is a sufficient qualification for writing it, no one ought 
to succeed better than Mr. Crowest. Unfortunately this is not 
the case, and the pity is that with all his enthusiasm, and with 
all the capacity for sympathising with the career and appreciating 
the compositions of a musician, which the writer’s love for music 
and thorough knowledge of it give, he should have allowed so 
many blemishes to injure his book. It is not until we have read 
two-thirds of it that we get any distinct idea what manner of man 
Verdi was. Till then he is no personality, but a mere name to 
us. We could well have dispensed too, with the long criticisms 
from the Athenezwm, quoted only to be contradicted, with which 
the author fills his pages. Mr. Crowest’s own views and 
criticisms are far more to the purpose. Above all, he should 
avoid those smartnesses of style which border on vulgarity and jar 
on the ear,—for example, as such phrases or expressions: “the 
Trovatore, times and oft, has done the trick for managers in 
filling their coffers,” or “ pianoforte butchery.” Mr. Crowest has 
sufficient command of language to dispense with such ‘cheap 
tricks of style. 


Marielta’s Marriage, By W. E. Norris, (W, Heinemann.)— 





It is useless to regret a vanished past; still, we cannot help 
thinking how much more pleasant it would have been to read 
Marietta’s Marriage in the three-volume form, which, perhaps, we 
hardly valued as much as it deserved when we hadit. It is a 
positive effort tc embark on these three hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages. But the effort made, it is easy enough to continue 
the journey. Marietta herself is a heroine whom we are com- 
pelled to accept. She makes a good motive for the cleverly con- 
trived story which Mr. Norris, with his wonted skill, has made 
out of her personality and her fortunes. But we do not like, and 
are not meant to like, her. Betty Mallet, on the other hand, isa 
quite delightful creature. We make her acquaintance when she 
is still in the schoolroom, and we follow her career with undimin- 
ished interest till she disposes of herself with characteristic inde. 
pendence and unconventionality. She is a specimen of Mr, 
Norris’s work when he is in his happiest mood. Lady Maria, 
her grandmother, whom Betty professes to obey but really rules, 
is also an excellent sketch; nor has the novelist often done 
better work than in his drawing of Strahan, the rascal, and St, 
Quinton, the man of honour. We must congratulate him also 
on the skilful management of his plot. 


Sixty Years of Empire. (W. Heinemann.)—Here are twelve 
articles, originally published in the Daily Chronicle, and now 
brought together in one volume, in which the history and 
development of the Empire during the Queen’s reign are succinctly 
recorded. On the whole they are satisfactory, representing, as 
such articles should do, the facts as they are broadly regarded by 
the public. Mr. George W. E. Russell’s “The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers” might seem an exception, but that it is not clear 
whether his bitterness about Lord Palmerston is not dramatic, 
Mr. Macnamara, writing on “ Education,” might have said a good 
word for the clergy. Possibly they are included in the “ bene- 
volent volunteers ” who have the credit of having made a begin- 
ning. Mr. Charles Williams writes on “The Navy and the 
Army” (keeping, we are glad to see, the right order), Sir 
Charles Dilke on “The Growth of Greater Britain,’ Mr. Harold 
Spender on “ Parliament during the Queen’s Reign,” and Mr. W. 
Clarke on “ Religious Thought,” while Mr. H. Morgan Browne 
deals with “The Forces of the Crown,” “Railways and Post 
Office,” “ Public Finance,” “ Widening of Our Borders,” “ India, 
and “ Trade and Shipping.” 


The Story of the Cowboy. By E. Hough. (Gay and Bird.)— 
Mr. Hough in a very interesting book tells us the story of the 
great cattle-ranching business of the Far West, beginning with 
the old Texas days, and following the movement of the cattle 
northwards to its present limits. The gradual change of the 
cowboy from the Mexican who was as handy with his six-shooter 
as his lariat, to the American cowboy of to-day, who is something 
of a farmer as well, is followed also with a keen appreciation and 
insight into his picturesque figure and views of life. Very 
interesting are the accounts of the troubles which arose 
between the cattle-owners and the settlers, or “nesters” as 
they were contemptuously called, who came into the big leases, 
and had to fight for a living; of the “rustler” trouble, 
where a party of cattle-men attempted to drive out the “rust- 
lers” and got surrounded; and of that earliest but fiercest 
war of all, the Lincoln County War of New Mexico, the most 
determined and blcody feud ever known. Cowboy society and its 
amusements, the “ round-up,” a brilliant description of a storm 
and stampede and a blizzard, and all phases of the cowboy (or 
cowpuncher’s) life, are described with felicity and many a good 
anecdote. 


Limbo, and other Essays. By Vernon Lee. (Grant Richards.) 
—These essays have not a little of the charm and the insight 
which are characteristic of “Vernon Lee’s” work. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to find elsewhere a criticism at once so 
acute and so admirably expressed as that of impressionist art 
in “The Lie of the Land.” Here is the conclusion. We hope 
that it may be found a irue prophecy :—“ There is at present 
a certain lack of enjoyable quality, a lack of soul appealing to 
soulin the new school of landscape. But where there isa faithful, 
reverent eye, a subtle hand, a soul cannot be far round the corner. 
And we may hope that, if we be as sincere and willing as them- 
selves, our Pollaiolos and Mantegnas of the impressionist school, 
discoverers of new subtleties of colour and light, will be duly 
succeeded by Michelangelos and Titians, who will receive all 
the science ready for use, and bid it fetch and carry, and build 
new wonderful things for the pleasure of their soul and of ours.” 
“Old Italian Gardens” and “On Modern Travelling ” are also 
particularly good. And “The Praise of Old Houses” is, perhaps, 
the best of all. Let our readers note especially the fine passage 
on pp. 33-35, which we would gladly quote if it were possible, with 
its vivid picture of “second sight,” if “second sight” can be of 
things that are past. 
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Book Sales of 1897. By Temple Scott. (G. Bell and Sons. 15s.) 
—Mr. Temple Scott summarises in an interesting introduction 
the chief events of the year in the market for old books, and 
draws certain conclusions. The public demand has changed in some 
respects, mostly, one is glad to see, in the direction of better taste 
and sense. Huge prices are still paid, in exceptional cases, for 
itews that have no value but rarity; but, on the whole, what 
prings money is a good specimen of a good book. “Gray’s 
Elegy,” for instance, is high up in the list of English classics, 
and no one will think £74 too high a price for a copy of the 
first edition. As long as the demand bears some proportion to 
the interest of the thing sought, one ought to be content. The 
national passion for sport, for instance, is such that the high 
prices fetched by large-paper ‘‘ Badmintons” are quite natural. 
First editions of the Greek and Latin classics still fetch a fair 
price ; other editions are scarcely worth mention. Mr. Scott’s 
volume will be found interesting by other readers than book- 
buyers. 


A History of Lay Preaching in the Christian Church. By John 
Telford. (Charles H. Kelly.)—This is one of the series entitled 
“Books for Bible Students.” It is, as its title indicates, mainly 
historical, but the very fact of the wide extent of the practice 
which it describes is a plea for its utility, we may say its 
necessity. Rome has not permitted its rigorous theories of 
sacerdotal powers to hinder the utilisation of the enthusiasm and 
genius of laymen. ‘‘ Rome,” as Dr. Jessopp, quoted by Mr. 
Telford, puts it, “has never been afraid of fanaticism.” Angli- 
canism, hitherto more timid, is learning courage, and a book of 
this kind cannot fail to be of use. There is, of course, a very 
probable mistake to be avoided. An old friend of the writer of 
this notice used to say that one of the commonest errors of the 
day was the *‘infallibility of the laity.” It is not to be supposed 
that a lay preacher is eloquent and effective ex vi termini. On 
the whole, the professional preacher will do his work best, as 
other professionals do. But there are distinguished amateurs in 
this as in other things, and it is a grievous loss if their abilities 
cannot be utilised. 


Christ in His Holy Land. By the Rev. Alexander A. Boddy. 
(S.P.C.K.)—We have known Mr. Boddy for some time as an 
observant and intelligent traveller. He has now turned to an 
excellent use his gifts and abilities. This bock contains “A 
Life of our Lord, written during and after a Journey through the 
Holy Land.” He begins with a very picturesque illustration, 
drawn from the strange Persian sect of the “ Bab.” Some of the 
exiles who hold this faith may be found in Acre, and they recall 
vividly the early days of Christianity. Mr. Boddy goes on to 
illustrate the course of our Lord’s life and its incidents from 
what he saw about him in Palestine. The result is a very vivid 
and instructive picture. Of course Mr. Boddy’s aim is not to 
construct a complete narrative, in which the various difficulties of 
the harmonists are dealt with, but to give a broad outline with 
some vivid details taken from the life. His book will be found to 
be of great practical use. 


Under Love’s Rule. By M. E. Braddon. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—The story is not constructed with any special skill, and 
is,80 far, unequal to what we expect from Miss Braddon. But 
there is very good work in it. The general purpose might be 
described by the title of the second chapter, “How the Rich 
live.” Mr. Lerwick, the weak inheritor of wealth made by great 
merchants in the past, and his empty-headed wife are admirable 
pictures. So are the three spoilt boys, their sons, who are 
differentiated with the skill characteristic of the author. All 
the characters, indeed, are vivid pictures. The more difficult 
task of describing a change or growth of nature is well done, 
Though Ellinor Lerwick had very little in her head, she had 
something in her heart, and when circumstances call it forth, she 
shows that she can do a mother’s duty, and we accept the meta- 
morphose without surprise. 


Jack’s Mate. By Noel West. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
This is a fresh and readable story of ranch life in one of the 
Western States. It relates the life of a cultivated family, of 
Course, and not so much the actual cowboy life as the routine that 
ges on round the homestead. There is some excitement, 
for Jack captures a noted horse-thief, and the small boy, Charlie, 
falls in with escaped convicts. Charlie’s enjoyment of the ranch 
life—he is a delicate boy sent out for his health—is pleasant 
teading. The story certainly gives the reader a fair idea of the 
Sunny side of Western ranching life, and has some capital de- 
‘riptions of a storm, a round-up, and a short trip of the two 
heroes to the mountains to prospect for gold. Noel West makes, 
"6 see, the timber-wolves “ pack ” when pursuing the prospectors, 

8 is 8o unlikely, even with timber-wolves, that he has no 
kgitimate right to introduce the episode in a story descriptive of 


A Princess of Islam. By J. W. Sherer. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This book, says the author, “ was designed to be chiefly 
the study of a single female character.” This one character is 
the niece of an Indian Nawab, whom her uncle, a Mahommedan, 
but very lax in his faith, causes to be married to the young 
Englishman who acts as his Prime Minister. The woman is a 
strict follower of Islam, and the story gives a picture of how her 
belief, working together with the hereditary tendencies of her 
race, and her own strong personal emotions, influence her life and 
the lives of those who are connected with her. This is a very dull 
and prosaic way of stating a powerful situation, which Mr. Sherer, 
helped by an intimate knowledge of Eastern life and thought, 
works out with much skill. But we do not wish in any way to 
spoil the interest of his story, for A Princess of Islam is a good 
story as well as a fine study of character. We have seldom read 
anything of its kind better, or even so good. We commend it in 
the warmest way to our readers. 


The Paper Boat. By “Palinurus.” (James Bowden.)—We 
must own to not quite understanding all the nautical manceuvres 
which “ Palinurus” describes in the first of the six stories put 
together in this volume, “ My First Big Race.” The narrator, 
who, here as elsewhere, imparts his experiences and his wisdom 
generally to a nephew, describes how he steered a yacht in what 
was something like an international race, and won it. The 
interest was all the keener because he was personating a more 
skilful yachtsman of the same name. “The Voyage of the 
‘Florette’ ” is a story of love “on the ocean wave,” which it 
might spoil to describe more distinctly. Tastes will differ as to 
whether “ Palinurus” improves his tales by this admixture. 
Very likely readers who do not happen to be very keen about 
nautical matters will approve. Anyhow, this is a cleverly written 
and pleasant volume. 

Tom Tufton’s Travels. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—Tom Tufton, we are sorry to say, gets mixed up with a 
celebrated highwayman, by name “ Lord Claud.” The story is 
laid in the time of the great war of the eighteenth century, and 
Tufton, who has been a wild young man, goes to the seat of war, and 
undertakes with Lord Claud a very dangerous business. Then, 
as Government do not pay up, they help themselves. There is 
plenty of excitement, and Mrs. Green knows well how to handle 
this period of history. Tom’s horse, we must remark, is a most 
unusually sagacious beast, but we must not be too critical of 
these dumb animals ; they can do wonders when the necessity for 
them arrives. This is quite a boy’s book, and well worth read- 
ing; moreover, it is extremely well, written, though perhaps a 
little high-flown. 

The Dacoit’s Treasure. By H. C. Moore. (W. H. Addison 
and Co.)—TI'wo young Englishmen are made aware of a 
treasure in the neighbourhood of a certain pagoda in return for 
their kindness to a Burmese phongyee or priest. They travel up 
country, and have adventures and fights with the Dacoits. The 
Dacoit chief is their great enemy. A Burmese girl educated in 
England and an English girl, captured by the Dacoits, oppor- 
tunely require deliverance, and all ends well. The treasure is 
found, nearly lost, and finally secured with the young ladies. It 
is a good story of adventure, with stirring incidents, and reads 
with a truthful air. One would have thought that the party 
would have penetrated the chief’s disguise,—he accompanies the 
party unknown to them for days! However, we suppose the 
Dacoit has a fair share of cunning and cleverness. 


Partners. By H. F. Gethen. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—This 
“Schoolboy Story” is really excellent. Tom Johnson goes to 
school, and strikes up a friendship with a certain Stephen 
Smith, to whom, by reason of his red hair, he gives the name of 
Rufus. Hence the “partnership,” in which indeed there is, 
we may say, a third sharer,—Tom’s sister Nora. The proceedings 
and adventures of the three, partly at school and partly in the 
two homes, are excellently described. We do not think that the 
events which ended in the expulsion of the mischievous Wilson 
are very probable—boys do not contrive such elaborate schemes 
of revenge—but with this exception everything seems to us 
capitally managed. The adventures in the inn, where the two 
boys think, and have some apparent reason for thinking, that 
they have got into the company of murderers, are particularly 
good. Perhaps we might suggest that the two aunts are too 
unbearably disagreeable. 

The History of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. By 
A. &. M. Anderson-Morshead. (Office of Mission, Dartmouth 
Street.)—The history begins with 1859, when Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie, then Archdeacon of Natul, was asked to take command 
of the missionary enterprise inaugurated at Cambridge. We 
might go back, however, two years further, to December 4th, 1857, 
when Livingstone lectured in the Senate House of Cambridge, or 





Western life, 


even to November, 1854, when the preaching of Bishop Selwyn 
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kindled the fire of missionary zeal in Mackenzie’s heart. The first 

location that the mission took was at Chibisas, on the Shiré, and 
the date was July 8th, 1861. It came at what may well seem an 
unfortunate time, for there had been a great disturbance in 
local politics which the missionaries, and even Livingstone, who 
was their chief adviser, did not understand. The missionaries 
interfered, and, indeed, as it seemed, could hardly help interfering, 
with local affairs. The complication has never come to an end 
and probably never will. Possibly non-resistance is the only 
sound principle for the missionary. But it was against the 
grain of an Englishman’s nature, and when it comes to standing 
by and letting the slave-hunter do his wicked work with 
impunity it becomes almost impossible. The Bishop died 
of fever on January 31st, 1862,—it will be remembered that his 
party had lost their stock of quinine. About three months later 
the first church was built. It was made of reeds, and the archi- 
tect was Clark, a shoemaker. He deserves to be remembered 
among the pioneers. Mr. Burrage had died three weeks after the 
Bishop; on the first day of the next year Mr. Scudamore followed 
him, and Dr. Dickenson, “ to whom almost every one of the Mission 
owed his life,’ passed away two months later. Dr. Tozer, the 
second Bishop, came out in June. We cannot follow the narrative. 
It is full of interest and instruction, not without a great element 
of melancholy, for the roll of the dead is long, but also giving 
much reason for hope. Already something has been accomplished, 
and the prospect of the future is becoming wider and wider. The 
volume is copiously illustrated with portraits, sketches of places, 
buildings, &c. We may notice at the same time Pastoral 
Work in the Colonies and the Mission Field, by the Right Rev. J. 
R. Selwyn, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), a course of Pastoral Lectures 
delivered by Bishop Selwyn at Cambridge last year. The 
Bishop deals practically with the problems, often very difficult 
of solution, that present themselves to the missionary. It 
will be seen that this term includes the worker in the Colonies 
as well as the man who goes among uncivilised races. Even ina 
Colonial city the surroundings of a clergyman are so different 
from what he is accustomed to at home that he requires some 
special instruction before he can accommodate himself to them. 
His work, when he has to do with outlying districts, requires 
something of the same qualities that are necessary to the mis- 
sionary in the ordinary sense. Bishop Mackenzie speaks from 
experience, but he is careful to point out the limitations of that 
experience. What he says is admirably sensible and to the point. 
A Short History of Christian Missions, by George Smith, 
LL.D. (T. and T. Clark), in the series of “Handbooks for Bible 
Classes and Private Students,” appears in “a fifth edition, re- 
vised.” ——The Saints and Missionaries of the Anglo-Saxon Era, by 
the Rev. D. C. O. Adams, M.A. (Mowbray and Co.), gives an 
account of between sixty and seventy saints (technically, Bede 
and some others in the list are not entitled to the prefix “S”’). 
They are arranged first locally according to kingdoms (Kent, 
Northumbria, Essex, Wessex, East Anglia, Mercia), and then 
chronologically, a short account of each person being given. This, 
of course, involves a certain amount of repetition, but it is a con- 
venient way of giving information. “Second periods” in the 
history of Kent and Northumbria are added. 








The Captain of the Parish. By John Quine. (W. Heinemann.) 
—This is one of the stories which make us regret the disappear- 
ance of the three-volume form. One of its merits lies in the 
abundance of detail faithfully given, natural dialogue, and bits of 
photographic description. But, to be quite frank with the author, 
for whose powers we have a sincere respect, the pages so filled 
are sometimes a little heavy, and the close print does not make 
them attractive. We are tempted to skip, and when we skip we 
lose the effect. But if any reader will have the patience to take 
the book as it stands, and go steadily through it, he will find 
himself repaid. It is a thoroughly wholesome story, and, to our 
mind, far more pleasing than much more imposing books which 
deal with the same themes,—the scene is laid, we may explain, in 
the Isle of Man. Molroy’s relation to the two heroines, Ellen 
and Lizzie, is finely drawn. And Enos, a Mormon preacher in 
the early times of the Latter Day Saints’ practising, is a remark- 
able figure. Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. (Longmans and Co.)—If Mr. Jerome 
would always make his short stories of the kind that he 
gives us here in “An Item of Fashionable Intelligence,” 
he would, we think, do well. For such as he has put in 
the beginning of his book we feel more dislike than it would 
be conventional to express. There is some fun in the stories 
that are intended to be funny, as in the “ Hobby Rider” (e.g., the 
amateur photographer, whose services an ingenious father utilises 
to set his son against a girl of whom he does not approve), and 
in “The Man who Did Not Believe in Luck;” but we prefer 





Jerome puts it——Camera Lucida, by Bertha Thomas (Sampson 
Low and Co.), is another volume of short stories—*“ Strange 
Passages in Common Life” the author calls them—written in 
somewhat eccentric English, with a good deal of cleverness, but 
certainly not pleasing. 


The Church Treasury of History, Customs, fc, Edited by William 
Andrews. (W. Andrews and Co. 7s.6d.)—Mr. Andrews has collected 
here some seventeen papers, two being contributed by himself, 
viz., “ Fortified Church Towers” and ‘The Westminster Wax. 
works.” Of the others we may mention Mr. W. H. Thompson’s 
“Medieval Pilgrimages,” which gives some very curious details 
about this practice of our forefathers with its very curiously 
mixed motives; Mr. Tyack’s strange stories of “ Human Skin on 
Church Doors” (Westminster Abbey has four specimens); and 
stranger still, the narratives of “Ghost Layers and Ghost 
Laying” which the Rev. R. Wilkins Rees has collected. The 
most marvellous of all is told by Mr. Rudall, of Launceston, in 
Cornwall, temp. Caroli II. Unfortunately the MS. got into the hands 
of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstow. Is Mr. Rees aware of 
the literary history of this gentleman, or is he laughing at us 
when he writes that “ Parson Rudwall’s ‘ Diurnal’ fell by chance 
into Mr. Hawker’s hands, and it is hardly possible that the 
manuscript could have received more skilful or more sympathetic 
attention”? Asto ‘skilful ” we have no doubt ; “ sympathetic” 
is more open to question.——With this may be mentioned Th 
Miracle Play in England, by Sidney M. Clarke (same pub. 
lishers), Mr. Clarke traces the history of this remarkable de- 
velopment of the religious emotions,-—a history all the more 
interesting when we compare it with its survivals, as at Ober. 
Ammergau, and with the revivals which seem likely to obtains 
certain success. 


Steadfast and True. By Louisa C, Silke. (R.T.S.)—This is “a 
tale of the Huguenots,” and is a good specimen of its kind. The 
picture of the perils and anxieties of the Protestant confessors in 
France is made to contrast in a very effective way with the peace 
of the English home in which some of the sufferers find a refuge, 
The writing is good on the whole, but there are weaknesses which 
might well be got rid of. “A man with silvery hair but glowing 
countenance ” is one of those false antitheses which are peculiarly 
irritating to the reader.——Through Storm to Calm. By Emma 
Leslie. (Same publishers.)—This tale also has a religious motive. 
This time it is the Methodist revival which is the main subject. 
The “Storm” is the fierce opposition which the worldliness and 
inertia of the time stir up against the new movement; the 
“Calm” is the better mind which, by the discipline of events, 
is reached at last.——My Grandmother’s Album, by Harriet E. 
Colville (same publishers), has something of the same character 
as the volumes noticed above. It is a sort of chronicle in which 
various events and characters of the century are put in a religious 
aspect. The setting is skilfully done.——Two Secrets. By Hesba 
Stretton. (Same publishers,)—The second, and in our judgment 
the more interesting, of the two tales included in this volume 
tells the story of the long-continued resentment of a father who 
stands, as he thinks, on the old paths against a daughter who 
takes up with new-fangled ways in religion. How he is brought 
to a better mind is well described. The story reminds us of 
Tennyson’s “ Dora.”——Young Chris, by L. E. Tiddeman 
(Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is a pretty little story of how a kind 
deed brought an appropriate reward. 


Broken Threads. By Compton Reade. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—George Grandison has the privilege of being loved by two 
girls, both of them good, and one of them exceedingly clever and 
capable. He himself is a poor creature with some good instincts 
in him ; courage, for instance, and a sense of honour, which, how- 
ever, does not prevent him from making promises which he cannot 
keep. In the end, he gets far more than he deserves. But that, 
it may be said, we all do. And George Grandison is not con- 
spicuously unworthy of his happiness. Mr. Reade has a mean 
opinion of the stage. One of his heroines, after a very successful 
career, describes it as a “ mud-bath.” That she was about right 
is clear enough when one sees how a story has to be brutalised, 
so to speak, to fit it for the stage, and how every point where the 
process is most manifest has the greatest success. 


The Wooing of May. By Alan St. Aubyn. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—May Lindsay is as unconscionable a little flirt as ever has 
been seen in fiction. Nothing but nearly breaking her back was 
able to cure her of the habit. Her “carryings-on”’ are described 
with a certain amount of skill, but we cannot speak very highly 
of the other parts of the story. The alleged murder is not 4 well- 
contrived affair, and as for the second-sight, it has a very strange 
appearance when translated from its native home.——The Knight's 
Tale. By F. Emily Phillips. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—Miss 
Phillips has manifestly something to say, but her manner of 





the “old humour,” even though it “ does calm the spirits,” as Mr. 





saying it is very strange. What she writes is certainly not 
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English, and it scarcely looks as if it had ever been French. 
Here is a specimen, which might be matched with many: “At 
that age Louis had probably only that motive to have a good 
time which obviously involved a frank assertion of egotism.” The 
final scene of the tale is in the capture of Paris by the Versailles 
troops. This is described with abundance of vigour, and, 
curiously enough, the awkwardness of style is hardly recognisable. 


Stories from the Faery Queene. By Mary McLeod. With an 
Introduction by John W. Hales. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
Professor Hales writes an admirable introduction, containing in a 
very small compass a most instructive criticism of the poet. The 
“tales” themselves are skilfully done. It is impossible not to 
feel that Spenser is a writer whom it is difficult fully to enjoy. 
His plan is complicated, his language is what may be called 
bizarre, a dialect that never was spoken or written by any mortal 
man. Hence he needs an introduction. The average reader wants 
to be assured that there is something in him worth searching for, 
and this assurance he gets here. It would be a good thing to give 
any one who is going to begin either the Iliad, the Odyssey, or 
the Aneid an outline of the story in what may be called the 
natural order. Readers of “The Faerie Queene ” need the help 
just as much, or even more, and Miss McLeod supplies it in these 
very well written tales. The illustrations, by A. G. Walker, are 
no small addition to the value of the book. 


Father Hilarion. By K. Douglas King. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
—Mr. Douglas King works again with the subject which he 
found, it would seem, attractive to some readers in the 
“Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s.” The conflict between passion 
and duty seems to gain an additional interest when one of the 
actors in it has a sacred or quasi-sacred calling. We frankly say 
that this is not at all to our liking. We did not like Mr. King’s 
former novel, we dislike this still more. Nor, as far as our 
examination of it has gone, does it seem an advance in literary 
merit. The style needs not a little chastening. A shadow, for 
instance, may be “pathetic,” but it can hardly be wild. Mr. 
King has power ; we hope that he will use it to better purpose. 


In Strange Quarters. By Edwin Hodder. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) — Two young Englishmen get kidnapped in 
Constantinople while sightseeing, and after an attempt at 
escape, fall into the same hands again, to be carried away till 
ransomed. The story is slight, but the interest is fairly well 
sustained, and there is a fine description of a great fire in Pera. 
Too much is made of Sir Bayley’s flippancy, which obtrudes 
everywhere. The two young Torringtons, though not bad 
fellows, run a risk of being called prigs ; certainly their behaviour 
to their uncle is peculiar. In Strange Quarters is a readable story, 
and likely to interest boys. 


Helps Towards Belief in the Christian Faith. By E. G. Griffen- 
hoofe, M.A. (Ward and Downey.)—Much that is sensible and 
useful will be found in this volume. Mr. Griffenhoofe has a 
chapter on “Good Sense,” and he has evidently the value of this 
quality steadily in mind. Now and then he seems to weight his 
argument with an untenable theory. He quotes, for instance, 
with some sort of approval, the theory that “a revelation of the 
true God was made to the whole world at some far remote period 
of time.” But surely this cannot be reconciled with the now 
accepted fact of the immense antiquity of the human race. 


The Incarnation. By E. H. Gifford, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This is an elaborate examination of the locus 
classicus, Phil. ii. 5-11, with a special reference to the theory of 
révwots. Dr. Gifford first investigates the signification of the 
words, grammatically and philosophically, and then supple- 
ments bis work by “ Notes on the History of the Interpreta- 
tion.” We cannot discuss the argument, but must be content 
with saying that Dr. Gifford criticises, adversely on the whole, 
the views advanced by Canon Gore in his Bampton Lectures and 
Mr. Ottley in his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Incarnation.” 


We welcome ‘another volume (the seventh) of The Critical 
Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, edited by 
Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. (T. and T. Clark). We 
cannot undertake to review the estimates which Dr. Salmond and 
his co-operators give of the chief works, British and foreign, 
which come within their province. It must suffice to say that 
they bring to the task unquestionable qualifications, and that no 
student of the subjects. with which they deal can afford to 
neglect their advice. 


Golden Sunbeams. (S.P.C.K.)—This is the first volume of a 
new “Church Magazine for Children.” It has a special con- 
nection with the “Sunbeam Warrior,” which is described as a 
“Children’s Mission to Children.” There is a series of articles 
on the Prayer-book Saints’ Days, with Scripture lessons, and 
other matter likely to be found useful and instructive.——With 
this may be mentioned The Church Worker (Church of England 





Sunday School Institute), “A Magazine for Sunday School 
Teachers and Church-Workers Generally.” 

The Wallypug in London. By G. E. Farrow. (Methuen and 
Co.)—Cherrywink. By Rachel Penn. (Macqueen.)—These are 
two fanciful stories, belonging to the very numerous race which 
owe their origin to “ Alice in Wonderland.” They are cleverly 
written and skilfully illustrated. To judge of them in cold 
blood, so to speak, is almost impossible. They ought to be read 
not in a reviewer's study, but to a party of children.—— The Garden 
of Delight, by Netta Syrett (Hurst and Blackett), is another 
volume of the same kind. But the human element is much 
more strongly developed,—not a little, we are inclined to think, 
to the advantage of the reader. The illustrations are too much in 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s style to be quite pleasing.——Revelations 
of a Sprite, by A. M. Jackson (T. Fisher Unwin), is yet a fourth 
book of the same class. It is clever enough, but we cannot help 
thinking there is some considerable waste of ability in this 
direction. It is quite impossible to match the old favourites, 
which have the prestige of millenniums on their side. 

A Peakland Faggot. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Grant Richards.) 
—Here Mr. Gilchrist gives us vigorous pictures of his dwellers in 
a Peak village. Few of them, it must be allowed, are pleasant to 
behold, but he lures us on by giving now and then a glimpse of 
thesun. After the unmixed gloom of the “ Gaffer’s Masterpiece,” 
when a mischievous lout destroys the labour of the old man’s life, 
and “ A Family Supper,” when Emma Palfrey is cruelly wounded 
through her love for her idiot brother, we come to a delightful 
little idyll in “The Gap in the Wall,” wherein Keziah Unwin, 
who has flouted all the youth of her village, has to surrender, 
half against her will, to the masterful Rafe Paramour. The 
writer of this notice has gone beyond his duty in reading all these 
tales, and he would advise others to follow his example, though 
they will not always be pleased. 


Two little volumes —The Rudeness of the Hon. Mr. Leatherhead 
and A Homburg Story, by Gordon Seymour (Grant Richards)— 
bear the common title of “ Ethics of the Surface.” In the first 
the author explains his purpose, which is to illustrate what may 
be called “social duties” by the help of fiction. The first is 
scarcely a success, though it is a powerful exposition of the very 
great significance which a man’s manners may have; the second 
is distinctly good. It is relieved by the humorous touch of 
Campbell’s error in mistaking the daughters of the mediatised 
Prince for the real objects of his sympathy. 

The Craftsman. By Rowland Grey. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This is a powerful story of the dramatic world,—playwriters, 
managers, and the rest. The theatre takes itself a great deal too 
seriously. But, granted that it is as important as it thinks, this 
tale is a distinct success. The description of Hawtrey Sharron’s 
failure is particularly good. It was not so important an event as 
the fall of a Ministry, and the tragedy seems a little over- 
strained. Still, it is a good piece of writing. 

To Venus in Five Seconds, By Fred T. Jane. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—This is an extravaganza of the usual kind, sufficiently 
readable, but wanting in the true art of such things, as it seems 
tous. The ideal of this kind of writing is to be found in Edgar 
Poe’s “Journey to the Moon.” There we are kept within the 
limits of the credible up to the last moment; here these limits 
are transcended almost immediately. 

Everlasting Punishment. By John Robertson Neilson. 
(Skeffington and Son.)—Mr. Neilson’s contention is practically 
the same as that which has been put forward under the name of 
“Conditional Immortality.” The obstinately impenitent, he 
thinks, will cease to exist. Their doom is not torment, but death, 
not punishments that goes on for ever, but extinction of the real, 
i.c., the eternal, being. He examines all the Scripture passages 
bearing on the subject. 

The Ian Maclaren Kalendar. With Decorative Designs by W. 
S. Haddaway. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We do not lack a 
reasonable admiration for “Ian Maclaren,” but really this is a 
little absurd. We look, for instance, at January 28th, and find 
“The snow had drifted down the wide chimney.” There 18 
nothing especially classic about that. The art of the illustra- 
tions has a somewhat prehistoric look. 

Only an Angel. By Francis Gribble. (A. D. Innes.)—There is 
very little in this book, and it is not easy to say whether one 
should take what there is seriously. But it is distinctly clever. 
The paradoxical defence of idleness, for instance—the heroine 
dismisses the hero till he can show that he is one of the “‘ world’s 
workers ”’—is a good piece of writing. The paradox or irony is 
not always so well defined, but the author never fails in a quality 
that makes him eminently readable. 

’Twizt Dawn and Day. By Mrs. A. D. Philps. (R.T.S.)—This 
is a story of the Netherlands in the days when Philip II. was 
seeking to crush the new reforming spirit. The author introduces 
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it with a somewhat polemical preface, in which, as it seems to us, 
she hardly strikes the right note. To maintain a truly tolerant 
and sympathetic temper in writing of these times is about the 
most difficult of tasks. In part of the story the scene is laid in 
wngland. 


The Professor's Children. By E. H. Fowler. (Longmans and 
Co.)—This is a distinctly amusing adaptation of the recent 
development of science by which experts in psychology trace the 
development of conscience and other mental phenomena by 
observations of the thought and expression of children. The 
scientific professor and the practical nurse make an admirable 
contrast. 


Shut in to Serve. By L. Phillips. (B.T.S.)—This little book 
reminds us of “A Noble Life,” for it is the story of a lad who 
meets with a disabling accident, but does not suffer the disability 
to hinder him from doing, but rather uses it to help him in 
doing, his “life-work.” _The story is well told and has an 
excellent purpose. 


Casba, the Guerilla Chief. By P. H. Emerson. (D. Nutt.)— 
This powerful tale, noticed in our columns some months since, 
has, we see, been reprinted. It is “a tale of the Cuban Rebellion,” 
not the rebellion, it should be understood, of to-day, but one that 
occurred thirty years ago. The testimony to Spanish methods is 
all the more convincing. 


Breaking the Record. By M. Douglas. (Nelson and Sons.)— 
This is “A Story of North Polar Expeditions by the Nova- 
Zembla and Spitzbergen Route.” The author has drawn on the 
narratives of Nares, Greely, and Nansen, and put together out of 
the materials there supplied what few will fail to find an 
interesting narrative. 


A Selection from the Poems of Mathilde Blind, by Arthur Symons 
(T. Fisher Unwin), brings together conveniently what is best 
worth preserving of a gifted woman whose powers of expression 
were scarcely equal to her powers of thought and earnestness of 
purpose. 

We have received a third edition, “ revised and brought up to 
date by the author,” of The Dawn of Civilisation: Egypt and 
Chaldea, by G. Maspero, edited by A. H. Sayce, translated by 
M. L. McClure (S.P.C.K.) 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 

THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT. Edited by the 
Earl OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. AFLALO. 
Iwperial 8vo. Vol. 1. (A—~LEO). Price £1 5s, in buckram; half-morocco 
(by Zaebnsdorf), £1 15s, net; full crushed levant morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), 


£3 3s. net. 
SER GIOVANNI. 

THE PECORONE. Translated by W. G. Warers. With 
Illustrations by E, R. Hughes, Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 110 Copies on 
Japanese Vellum, £4 4s, net. [Japanese Vellum Edition out of print. 

G. W. CABLE. 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. With Photogravure Illustrations 
by Albert Herter. Small 4to, £1 1s. net. 

“ The eight large, as well as the smaller drawings of Mr. Albert Herter are of 
striking merit, and are admirably reproduced in photogravure.’’—Scotsman, 
ST. THOMAS A KEMPIS, 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. _ Illustrated. 

Printed by the Chiswick Press on Japanese Vellum. 24mo, 15s. net. 
“*Worthily reproduced.”— Guardian. 


OUR FAVOURITE SONGBIRDS. By Cuartes Drxon. 
Lilustrated by Henry Stannard. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
**A valuable and well-written addition to popular knowledge.”—Country Life, 
THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES, 
FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE. An Encyclopedia of 


Indoor Gamer. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 625 pp., 78. 6d. 


A MEDIAVAL GARLAND. A Translation by May 
Tomtrnson, of Mdwe, James Darmesteter’s (Mary Robinson’s) ** Marguerites 
éu Temos Passé.”” Crown 8vo, ts. 

‘“* An adequate presentment of a charming book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POETRY S.T. COLERIDGE. Edited by Ricuarp 


GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 12mo, 53, net. 


HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS: Stories and Sketches. By 


GEORGE GissinG. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


AMONG THORNS. By Noer Arnsuiz, Author of “An 
Erring Pilgrimage.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The half-dozen coaracters are lightly but distinctly drawn, the types are 
well selected, the ccmbination and the plot well managed.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


WOLFVIULE. By Atrrep Henry Lewis (“Dan Quinn a 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Crown ~vo, 6s. 
‘ Full of that rare quality, hamour.”—Daily Graphie, 
** Has an air of absolute reality.”’-—Manchescer Guardian. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INVISIBLE MAN.” 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By H. G. Wetts. 
- ope 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a question whether he has e itte i 
fascination Woone. ver written anything so humorously 


THE SILVER FOX. A Hunting Story. By Marrin Ross 
and E. CE. SomERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


“The style throughout is of rare excelience;. alike in dialogue, descripti 
and its touches of illuminative comment.”—Spectator, is ned anil 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW BOOK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


HI. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Fall-page Illustrations. 
“A book!not only of great interest, but of considerable historical value.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 

** Mr, Forbes has done excellent service by his intimate picture of the strange 
adventures, on and off the throne, of Napoleon III. Everybody is aware that 
the brilliant war correspondent had many opportunities of studying the 
Emperor at close quarters, and these pages show that he turned them to good 
account,”—Leeds Mercury. 

‘In addition to being the last, this is also the greatest book given to the world 
by the famous war correspondent, who was an eye-witness of the most 
momentous scene in the life of the man whose chequered biography he has 
written.” —Morning Leader. 

“The task of writing a popular biography of this kind could not have fallen 
into more capable hands than those of Mr. Archibald Forbes. Partisanship isa 
fault that certainly will not be charged against the author of this volume.” 

—Daily News. 

** We need hardly say that the military portions of the book are first-rate. In 
fact, some of the passages in these are as vivid and powerful as any which the 
famous war correspondent has ever written. We wish for this latest book of 
Mr. Forbes all the success and popularity it so well deserves.” —Echo. 


THE ROAD TO KLONDIKE. 
IMMEDIATELY.—Demy &vo, cloth extra, 163. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO 
———e By Harry DE WINDT. With Map and 33 Full-page 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH THE RED EAGLE,” 
p February 3rd.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


0 : 
A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Wittram Wesratt, 
Author of ** With the Red Eagle,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEYOND THE PALE,’ 
rown 8vo, cloth, gilt ton, 63. 


0 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croxer, Author 


of ‘‘ Diana Barrington,” &c. 

“ An interesting and well-told story.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** The writer’s very boldness has brought us into a region of mystery and cross- 
purpose as attractive as those seductive spots which old romancers always 
placed on the further side of some almost impassable morass...... A story whicb, 
despite its inherent difficulties, is distinctly amusing...... We give ourselves up to 
Mrs. Croker, who carries us on to the end in a way that makes us wish she were 
always as good as she is at her best.”——Daily Telegraph. 


M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
PARIS. By Emitz Zoua. Translated by Ernest ALFrep 
VIZETELLY. 
This volume forms the concluding volume of a Trilogy, of which the first two 
volumes—* LOU KDES” and “ ROME ”—have already been published, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Mark Twain, 


“* Mr. Clemens’s new book is a really admirable piece of craftsmanship...... Even 
if the book had no other side than its serious one, it would be well worth read. 
ing; but being hy Mark Twain, it is needless to say that it has plenty of humour 
as well...... There are nearly five hundred pages in his book, but we must confess 
to having read it through at a sitting; and we can remember no other work 
from his pen which we have found so attractive.”—Guardian 

“‘None of Mark Twain’s works would stand better for a sample of all his 
wares—humour, good sense, good nature, genuine good fun, shrewd observation, 
and bits of description which would be hard to equal in the writings of the most 
serious travellers,”—Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Davip Curistiz Murray, 
Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat.” : 4 
‘“*Mr, Murray has never done anything better than this fine story. The 
incidents are presented with wonderful force and freshness, the action never 
drags, and in vividness and power of characterisation the story is masterly...... 
It is a book that will add to Mr. Murray’s reputation.”’—Birmingham Post. 
*«Long and agreeable experience has taught us to turn to a new novel by Mr. 
Christie Murray with a certainty of finding good and wholesome entertainment 
therein, and ‘This Little World’ bas not tended to impair that cheerful and 
comforting expectation. It is a long time since we have read anything better in 
its way than Mr. Murray’s racy portraiture of the great-little men of a Midland 
village, or his loving delineation of the beauties of the Midland landscape.” 
—Spectator. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


6d 
TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By Davin Cunristiz 
Murray. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 


iP, OS. 

BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER: Tales and Sketches 
in South Tynedale. By AusTIN CLARE, Author of ‘‘ For the Love of a 
Lass,” &c. 

“Mr. Austin Clare, already favourably known by a former story of Tynedale, 
entitled ‘The Love of a Lass,’ gives us some excellent studies and sketches of 
the same region and its people in a volume called ‘ By the Rise of the River. 
The best test of the value and beauty of these stories, which go deep into the 
pain and pathos, the strife and stress of human life, in quiet scenes and under 
fair appearances, and also in stirring scenes and amid the play of strong human 
emotions, is to be found in the fact that the dialect—a particularly trying one— 
of the dwellers by Tyne does not materially interfere with the pleasure which 
the book atfords.”— World. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1998, JUST READY. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM (1898). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, Heirs 
Apparent or Pine ogg = a, tor | — — —— their Town 
and Country Addresses, Olubs, &c. yal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 
WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (1898). Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1898). 32mo, cloth, 1s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1898). 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1898). 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1898). 32mo, cloth, 1s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One_ Shilling 
Monthly. CoxTenTs For FEBRUARY :—Gismondo: a Story of To-day. By 
Leslie Gurnell_—The Story of a Famous Society. By F. G. gee 
English Prosody. By T. 8. Omond.—Up Stream. By Philip Kent.— . 
Nevill Princesses. By Alison Buckler.—Peter and the Interviewer. the 
Penley Reyd.—National Tree-Planting. By G. Clarke Nuttall.— one no 
Glory bas Departed.” By Kenneth J. Spalding.—Dr. Johngon’s Conversatio: 
By Dora Cave.—Thornbury’s Lite of Turner. By Sylvanus Urban. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, wc. 
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J. M. DENT AND CO. 
RICHARD WAGNER. By Hovsron Stewart 


CHAMBERLAIN. Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE HiGuT, and 
Revised by the Author. With numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Fac- 
similes, Full-page and Text I!lustrations, medium 4to, £1 5s, net. — 
Times.—** ‘Lhe four parts of the book contain elaborate and exhaustive essays 
on Wagner’s life, writings, and teaching, his art-works and Bayreuth. The 
jlustrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep 
interest and great weight.” 


A BOOK OF CATS. Drawn and Written by 


Mrs. W. CHayce, Small crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. [Shortly, 


THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGS.  Trans- 


lated from the German by MARGARET ARMOUR, and Iilustrated by W. B. 
Macdougall. With from 16 to 20 Full-page Drawings, &c., small fcap. 4to, 
printed upon rough antique paper, 6s, net. ; 

Francis THompson in the Academy.— Her version will grow on you asa 
thing of spirit and picturesqueness...... This woman has made of it better work 
than most men could do—an English narrative which holds you and strikes 
sparks along your blood...... In this translation I have exulted over genius, 
authentic genius, brought home to me in my mother tongue.” 


THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. By 


HrrMann Grimm. Translated by Fanny ELIZABETH BUNNETT. New Edition 
with Additions. Illustrated with about 40 Photogravure Plates from Works 
of Art, in addition to a Steel Portrait of Michael Angelo. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 

Academy.—** Those who are familiar with the life of Michael Angelo will 
readily understand why it has reached an eighth edition—those who as yet do not 
know it will tind the history of a most perplexing period set forth with a rare 
discrimination, a deep insight, a convincing logic, and with a power of enlisting 
the reader’s interest and sympathy which never loses its hold...... The illustra- 
tions throughout this delightful book are excellent process reproductions from 
works of artists mentioned in the text,” 

r 
The 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. 


Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By Donatp G. MitcHELL. With numerous 
Full-page and Text Illustrations, Portraits, Facsimiles, &c., demy Svo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman, —"* It is richly endowed with portraits, with views, and with 
facsimiles of old title-pages that bring the authors and their works peculiarly 


near to us.” 


PICTURES AND STUDIES OF CLASSIC 


GREkKK LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITKCTURE. Being a Series of 
Photogravures of Paintings, by Joun Fouueytove, R.I., of Classical Re- 
mains in Greece. With accompanying Descriptions by H. W. NEVINSON. 
Oblong 4to, £1 11s. 6d, net. 
Standavd.—""Mr. Kulleylove is the most spirited, flexible, unmannered 
draughtsman of classical architecture which we now bave amongst us.”” 


+ 1 30,¢ ° . 

THE SPECTATOR. A New Edition, in Eight 
Volumes, with an Introductory Essay by Austin Donson, the Text 
Annotated and Edited by G. Gregory Smit, of Edinburgh University, 
With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. Fceap. 8vo, dull gilt top, 
quarter canvas, cloth sides, 3s. net per volume. [ Vols, I, to IV. now ready. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ WORKS. New River- 


side Edition, with Portraits and Engraved Title-pages, sold in Sets only, 
Crown 8vo, £2 Oz. 6d, net. 


Wake Robin. 
Winter Sunshine. 





Indoor Studies. 
Birds and Poets. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. Pepacton. 
Fresh Fields. Signs and Seasons. 
Riverby. 


IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES. By James 


Asucrort NoBLE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘“‘ Short as are bis essays, we feel, after reading them, as if almost 
all had been said that was worth saying on the subject selected fur discussion, 
and said, too, in the fewest and most appropriate words.’’ 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH, 1770-1798. A Study of the Prelude. By EmiLe LeGovis. Trans- 
lated bv W. J, MatTHEWs. With a Prefatory Note by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
aud a Photogravure Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—** M. Legouis has written a book which must interest the English 
reader, and may even make a few more French readers learn Knglish.” 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — ILLUSTRATED 


NOVELS. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Tartarin of Tarascon. Recollections of a Literary Man. 
Tartarin on the Alps. Thirty Years of Paris. 
Kings in Exile. Jaeck—2 vols. 
Artists’ Wives. Robert Helmont. 


Globe,—* A very pretty edition, excellently printed on good paper, — the 
attractively bound volumes should be much in request.” 


POEMS FROM HORACE, CATULLUS, AND 


SAPrHO,: and other Pieces. By E.G. Harman. Feap. 8vo, 3s, net. 
Scotsman.— Mr. Harman writes with a winning grace of language, and an 
urbane elevation of sentiment. His book is invariably pleasant to read. It will 
charm alike the simple lover of poetry and the more exacting critic who is able 
to appreciate the difticulties to be overcome in fine transl ition.” 


TALES FROM THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


By Argrris Eputauiotis. Translated by W. H.D. Rouse. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontisniece of a Greek Peasant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* ‘The tales, as tales, are fresh, and vivid, and moving; the 
author’s manner is charmingly simple and personal. But tbe numan and ethical 
interest which his te-timony derives from the immediate posture of affairs gives 
it @ very exceptional and ac‘ual value.” 


A Special Prospectus of both the Dramatists and Classics and 
heir General Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of a 
postcard. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Lectures on Landscape. 


Given at Oxford in January and February, 1871, With 20 Plates in Photo- 
gravure and 2 in Colour, including 8 hitherto unpublisbed Turners; re- 
productions of the pictures chosen from the Author’s private collection, the 
he Galleries, &c., by which these Lectures were originally -illus- 
trated. 
Uniform with “‘ Studies in Both Arts,” 16 by ll inches. Cloth, £2 2s. net. 
The 150 Copies on Arnold Unbleached Hand-made Paper with India Proofs of 
the Plates, price £4 4:., are all taken up, (Ready Monday, February 14th, 


Modern Painters. 


A New Cheap Edition (complete) in small form crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
£2 2s, net. With the 225 Woodcuts, the One Lithograph, and the 89 Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure and Half-tone. The Text is com- 
plete and includes the EPILOGUE written by Mr. RUSKIN in 1888, 

(Ready. 





THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘‘NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS,” 


Wellington, his Comrades 
and Contemporaries. 


By Major ArtHur GrirFitus. With 13 Photogravure Portraits, taken by 
special permission from the originals in possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, 14 other lilustrations, Facsimiles of Letters, and 2 Maps, large 
imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. Also 100 Special Large-paper 
Copies, on Arnold Paper, with India Proofs of the Plates, demy 
4to, £2 2s. net. | Ready. 


Boers and Little Englanders: 


The Story of the Conventions, By Joun Proctor, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 250 pages, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


The Principles of Criticism. 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By W. Bast WorsFoLp, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 300 pages, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*His chapter on Matthew Arnold is admirable, and his remarks on the 
function of criticism at the present time in the highest degree iustructive and 
interesting.”—Saturday Review. [ Ready, 
‘We confidently recommend this book.’’—Speaker. 
“A really valuable contribution to criticism.”—Pull Mall Gazette, 


Pansies from French Gardens. 


Selected, Translaied, and Arranged, by Professor ATTWELL. With Portrait 
of La Bruyére. Crown l6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net. [Pensées Series, 


The Bible References of | 
John Ruskin. 


Selected (by permission of Mr. Ruskin) and Arrange’ in Alphabetical Order 
by Many and ELLEN GIBBS, Crown 8vo, 320 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


A Book of Psalms. | 


Rendered into English Verse by ARTHOR TREVOR JeEnB, late M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. With an Introduction by Professor JEBB. Fesp. 8yvo, 
210 pages, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“‘Singularly pure, smooth, and finished. A valuable addition to my library.’ 
—Wm. WatsuHam How, late Bishop of Wakefield. 
[Ready February 14th. 


The Literary Year-Book, 1898, 


[Ready early in February, 
The present issue is Edited by Mr. Josern Jacoss, the well-known critic, 
It includes, in addition to the permanent matter, enlarged and brought up 
to date, of the preceding year’s issue, many entirely new and newly-writteun 
sections. Tbe endeavour of the Editor throughout has beea to make this 
issue a répertoire of ju-t the sort of information most needed by literary men, 


SOME OF THE FRESH MATTER INCLUDES :— 


Literature in 1897: a compreben- ; Book Sales. | Announcements. 
sive review of the year’s progres:, } 
by JosErH JACOBS. Literary News- Li 

L , iterary R . 

Sport and Travel in 1897: are-| papers. | ary Records 
view by F, G. AFLALO : P fo. 

Writers in 1897 : appreciat‘ons of Series and Serials. Literary Refer. 

ence Books, 


— who have jnst come to the | Record Searchers. 
ront, with portraits. 


sae jo Pepe ‘the pb pec MSS. Collections. | Noms de Plume. 


pubiisbed during 1897, &e. &e. 


N.B.—Al!l these sections, by various authors, are in addition to. and not in snb- 
stitution of, the permaveot matter, which THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK 
contans, much of which has been entirely rewruten, while tve whole has been 
revised, bought up to date, and rendered of greater value for THE LITERARY 
YEAR-BOOK, 1898. 

In addition to portraits of those writers who have come to the front during 
the preceding year, the book contains as frontispiecs a photogravure portrait~— 
Mr, Hollyer’s latest—of JOHN RUSKIN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, designed cover, 300 pp., 3°. 6d. 


London: RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS Rp. W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK VASES IN THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAM. 


BRIDGE. By E. A. GARDNER, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Yates Professor of Archwology at University College, London. Royal 
8vo, with 41 Plates, 12s. 6d, net. 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO-SAXONICUM. A List of Anglo-Saxon Proper Naines from the 
Time of Beda to that of King John. By W. G. SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 20s. net. 
TIMES.—“ We have to thank Mr. Searle for a very valuable addition to the apparatus of Anglo-Saxon literature.’’ 


FRAGMENTS OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS ACCORDING TO THE TRANSLATION OF 


AQUILA. From a MS. formerly in the Geniza at Cairo, now in the Possession of C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, and 8. Schechter, M.A., Uni- 
versity Reader in Talmudic Literature, Edited by F, C. BURKITT, M.A., with a Preface by C. TAYLOK, D.D. Imperial 4to, with 6 Facsimiles, 


10s. 6d. net. 


SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS; comprising Pirqe Aboth in Hebrew and English, 
with Notes and Excursuses, Edited by C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Second Edition, With additional Notes and a Cairo Fragment of 
Aquila’s Version of the Old Testament. Demy 8vo, 10s, 


BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP: being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge in the Michaelmas Term, 1897. By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


DEMOSTHENES.—PRIVATE ORATIONS. Part I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pan- 


taenetum, Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. With Introductions and English Commentary by the late F, A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D., 
and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s, 


A TREATISE ON UNIVERSAL ALGEBRA, with some Applications, by A. N. Wuirs- 


HEAD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. contains the General Pr:nciples of Algebraic Symbolism, The Algebra of Symbolic 
Logic, The Calculus of Extension (i.e., the Algebra of Graffmann’s Ausdehuungslehre), with applications to Projective Geometry, to Non-Euclidean Geometry, 
and to Mathematical Physics. Vol. I, royal 8vo. i [Nearly ready, 


THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT ENGINES. By J. A. Ewine, M.A., F.RS,, 
M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 


demy vo, 15s. 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW.—* Probably no other book on the steam-engine has had compressed between its two covers so much sound information in go read. 


ablea form. It should be in every student’s hands.” 


ELEMENTS OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 


NETISM. By J. J. THOMSON, M.A., Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 
ATHEN “UM —“ Upon the whole we regard this as an epoch-making book in the exposition of electro-magnetic theory. An immense amount of accurate 
quantitative information is compressed into the small compass of about 500 widely-printed duodecimo pages.” one 











TEXTS AND STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


Vol. V. No. 2. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: “ Quis Dives Salvetur.” Re-edited, together 


with an Introduction on the MSS, of Clement’s Works, by P,. MORDAUNT BARNARD, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. Damy 8vo, 33. net. 


Vol. V. No. 3. THE HYMN OF THE SOUL, contained in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, 


Re-edited, with an English Translation, by A. A. BEVAN, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic. Demy vo, 2s, net. 





PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE.—WNew Volumes. 
SHAKESPEARE.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


Glossary, and Index, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 1s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ The notes are the most successful Mr. Verity has ever given us; we find nothing in them that we could wish away.” 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Verity’s critical introduction to the play is a model of luminous and accurate expoiition...... Mr. Verity discusses with sound scholarship 
and fine insight all the problems which gather around the origin and scope of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and he adds copious notes and an excellent glossary.” 


SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index by A, 


W. VERITY, M.A. 1s, 6d, 
ACADEMY.—“ Mr, Verity has here given us a model edition of the tragedy...... Introduction, notes, glossary, and index—all are good.” 





PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
EARLE’S MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Atrsep S. 


WEST, M.A., Trinity College Cambridge. 3s. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE: Tempest, As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, 


King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet. With Introduction and Notes by J. H. FLATHER, M.A., Emmanuel Oollege. 1s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Flather’s brief sketches of the lives of the Lambs and of Shakespeare deserve nothing but praise. His notes are excellent in style, mattr, 
and selection...... The book embodies a happy idea, happily conceived and happily carried out.” 


MALOT.—REMI ET SES AMIS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 


M. DE G. VERRALL, Newnham College. 2s. ‘ 
GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Verrall’s notes are models of what ‘junior’ notes should be. The vocabulary is, apparently, complete, and the whole book may be with 
confidence pronounced excellent of its kind.” 


DUMAS.—LA FORTUNE DE D’ARTAGNAN. Edited by A. R. Ropzs, M.A., late 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 2s, 


ANDERSEN, EIGHT STORIES. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. 


RIPPMANN, M.A., Gonville and Oaius College. 2s. 6d. 


LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM ODER DAS SOLDATENGLUCK. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, Hon, M.A. of the University of Cambridge. 33. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. Edited by C. E. S. Heapiam, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer 


of Trinity Hall. 23, 6d, 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


1 Wellington Street, a 











London: Printed by Love & Wrmaw (Limited) at Nos, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.0.; and Published by Jonw Jamzs Baxen, of No. 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middlesex, at the g SPECTATOR” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 29th, 
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Noticr.—With this week’s “ Spectator” ts issued, gratis, a 
LirzerakyY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— @~——_ 
HE diplomatic struggle at Pekin continues, but the 
Russians, we fancy, are losing ground. Germany has 
deserted them, and intends to make of Kiao-chow a port free 
toall, and to support in commercial matters the British policy, 
which will bring Germans trade. The Russian Minister, 
therefore, has redoubled his efforts, threatens Pekin with a 
withdrawal of Russian favour, and even, it is said, offers 
to lend China sixteen millions upon British terms. That 
seems unlikely, as M. de Witte cannot borrow the money 
at the British rate, and will not with his new currency 
deplete his stock of gold, but the statement of itself shows 
that Russia is very much in earnest. The Mandarins, of 
course, are much delighted with the contest, which they con- 
sider a struggle for their favour, but they will probably in 
the end try to compromise. They will accept the British 
loan, and granting in return the railway into Yunnan and 
the promise not to cede any portion of the valley of the 
Yangtse, but will beg off the obligation to declare Talienwan 
a Treaty port. We shall then not be excluded from 
Manchuria, but only unable to get in. 








The decapitation of the German marine who was stan¢- 
ing sentry in a village just outside Kiao-chow has, it is said, 
“disturbed” the authorities in Berlin. They are exceed- 
ingly well informed about the district, which they have 
placed under their official microscope for some years past, and 
may be perfectly right in their annoyance. The murder 
might be the work of any Chinese rough, but the decapitation 
suggests that one of the great secret societies of China objects 
to the presence of the Germans in Kiao-chow. In that case 
the German authorities there have their work cut out for them, 
and had better consult the Government of Java as to the 
course theyought to take. The latter are often worried by their 
Chinese subjects, and have, we believe, some rather strangelaws 
passed to enable them to deal with the societies. Even we have 
been in grave danger at Singapore once or twice from the 
wrath of the “Hoeys,” and have owed our security to the 
Chinese perception of the fact that from the position of the 
island escape from shells would be exceedingly difficult. 
Raling a Chinese district against the will of its inhabitants is 
one of those things which look easy, and drive the very 
ablest to despair. The Chinese do not fight, but somehow 
the mortality in the ruling caste is apt to grow toa height 
which science cannot explain. 









































































awakened also to the other fact, that the Cretans are members 
of the Holy Orthodox Church oppressed by Mussulmans, is 
pressing the appointment of Prince George to the government 
of Crete. England and France approve that nomination, but 
the Sultan, confident in the support of the German Emperor, 
blankly refuses, even pleading a non possumus, on account of 
popular feeling. The Russian Ambassador has therefore 
been instructed to inform his Majesty that the Czar is alarmed 
at the anarchy in Armenia, and may find it needful to pour 
troops into that province to prevent the disorder spreading 
into Russian districts. Thusthe matter stands, and it seems te 
afford a brilliant opportunity to a strong British Premier. 
Suppose for once we support Russia heartily, and inform the 
Sultan that unless “‘ the just and magnanimous proposal of the 
Russian Government” is accepted, we shall escort Prince 
George to Canea as “ Prince of Candia” and sink any vessel 
or fleet which may oppose that proceeding. Will the German 
Emperor, unaided by Austria, declare war on Russia, France, 
and Great Britain all in strict alliance? It is said that the 
Sultan will in that case keep Thessaly; but he is much too 
clever for that, and will prefer to keep Arabia, Armenia 
Tripoli, and the Greek islands. 


The “Dreyfus Case” marches, but whither is not clear. 
We prophesied last week that there would on Saturday 
be violent scenes in the Chamber, and there were violent 
scenes. The Comte de Bernis, fighting Royalist, and M. 
Jaurés, the Socialist Danton, called one another names. The 
Members lost their heads, there was a free-fight with fists and 
ink-pots, M. de Bernis in rarticular being covered with blood 
and ink—the characteristic mixture of the end of the century 
—and at last austere M. Brisson, pale with disgust, put on his 
hat, and sent in a guard of soldiers without rifles, just, as the 
Questor said, “to prevent life being taken.” The sight of the 
uniforms within the sacred precinct recalled to Frenchmen a 
good deal, the mob grew calmer, and on Monday there was 
debating instead of damns. M. Méline, still playing his 
unaccustomed part as a mule, repeated once more that the 
Government refused to discuss a res judicata, and at last 
carried an Order of the Day simply approving that decision 
by 376 votes to 133. Note that in several cases the electors 
have formally conveyed to their Deputies thanks for their 
physical violence, which seems to them heroic. The truth is 
France is honeycombed with anti-Jewish feeling; there-may 
be an outbreak at any moment, and the first life taken in 
defence of the outraged caste will throw the whole population, 
and perhaps the Army, into a fever, amidst which ,only 
passions will be heard. One thing is very remarkable. 
Twenty persons at least must know the secret, and they are 
all so alarmed that they, and perhaps half their wives,-all 
keep it. 


In Wednesday’s Times Bishop Tacker, writing from 
Mombasa, makes a powerful protest against the system of 
slavery which still exists under British rule both in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and on the mainland. In 
spite of the proclamation abolishing the legal status, it 
appears that slavery is in full swing, Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
with a cynicism which would be amusing were the question 
not one which concerns the honour of England, having 
apparently entrusted the administration of the new law to 
the Arabs themselves. The pickpockets are charged with the 
execution of the decree against petty larceny. To show how 
active an institution slavery still is on the islands, Bishop 
Tucker mentions that only very recently five slaves escaped 
from Pemba, and at the peril of their lives made their way to 
Mombasa. “In their evidence they testified to a general 
knowledge of the decree on the part of the slaves, but to an 
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equally general fear of the consequences of making any 
attempt to claim their freedom so long as the law was being 
administered by slave-owning Arab officials.” No doubt Sir 
Arthur Hardinge’s open defiance of Lord Salisbury, of the 
Foreign Office, and of Parliament has been one of the most 
amusing official farces of recent years, but we cannot help 
thinking that the joke has now gone far enough. Sir Arthur 
Hardinge might with advantage spare a little of the time 
he now devotes to outwitting the stupid British public to 
considering the condition of his East African protectorate. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times furnishes to last 
Saturday’s paper some interesting facts as to the Egyptian 
Census taken last June,—the area being Egypt up to Wady 
Halfa. In 1846, in the time of Mehemet Ali, the population 
was estimated at four and a half millions. In 1882 an im- 
perfect Census gave six and three-quarter millions. Last 
year’s figures, which are declared to be fairly accurate, are 
nine and three-quarter millions. Twelve per cent. of the 
males can write, the rest are totally illiterate. There are, it 
is said, about 40,000 persons not really Egyptians, but who 
come from other parts of the Ottoman Empire. The Bedouin 
number 570,000, but of these only 89,000 are really nomads, 
the rest being semi-sedentary. Of foreign residents there 
are 112,500, of whom the Greeks, the most numerous, number 
38,000. Then come the Italians, with 24,500. The British (in- 
cluding 6,500 Maltese and 5,000 of the Army of Occupation) 
are 19,500; and the French (including 4,000 Algerians and 
Tunisians), 14,000. The Germans only number 1,300. The 
classification according to religion shows nearly 9,000,000 
Moslems, 730,000 Christians, and 25,000 Jews. The Christians 
include the Coptic race, numbering about 605,000. Only 
a very small proportion profess the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant faiths. Amongst the town populations Cairo 
contains 570,000, Alexandria 520,000. The Copts have 
apparently considerably increased under our rale. Whether 
there is any future for these interesting people is a nice 
question. Their ability—especially at figures—is very great, 
but their immemorial sufferings have not allowed the manlier 
qualities to develop. 


On Tuesday, at the dinner given him by the Northern 
Liberal Club, Lord Grey delivered a panegyric upon the 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes which can only be 
described as astonishing. In dealing with the Chartered 
Company he declared that ‘‘the rules of British justice were 
meted out equally to men of whatever race or colour they 
might be.” No doubt the Chartered Company agreed with 
the Colonial Office to make no difference in its treatment of 
whites and blacks except as regards arms and liquor; but we 
have yet to learn that any white men were forced to work in 
the mines at a sum fixed by the Company, and if they ran 
away were caught and punished as deserters. We readily 
admit that Lord Grey’s own intentions were excellent, and that 
when in Rhodesia he endeavoured to the best of his ability to 
make the Company’s administration just and efficient, but his 
attempt came too late. Lord Grey surely goes much too far 
when he says that the acquisition of Rhodesia has not cost 
the country a sixpence. Unless Sir Charles Warren’s expedition 
had taken place Rhodesia would never have been acquired, 
and the country spent largely on that expedition. Next, the 
Raid, which must certainly be put down to the Company’s 
account, has cost the country a very considerable sum in 
military and naval preparations. Then, too, Imperial troops, 
as Lord Grey admits, were used to put down a rebellion 
which was the result of the Raid and the Company’s defective 
native policy combined. So much for the past. It remains 
to be seen what the Company will cost the British taxpayer 
in the future. Lord Grey ended by declaring that the name 
of Rhodes would in the end “figure as one of the greatest 
of England’s sons, and near the top in the list of those who 
hid done much for their country.” Personally we prefer 
not only the methods, but the results obtained by Clive and 
Hastings. 


Lord Rosebery on Saturday opened a People’s Palace at 
Glasgow, and made a speech very acceptable to his citizen 
audience. He described such palaces as “centres” to which 
municipal affection might cling, and thus diminish the “ rest- 
lessness ” which he noticed among workmen as in every other 
class. They were also a sign of “the awakening of muni- 
cipalities,” which formerly devoted themselves to police and 





drainage, but were now beginning to attend to the sanitation 
of mind as well as the sanitation of body. He questioned 
whether nowadays an active-minded man ought not to prefer 
entrance into a Council to entrance into Parliament, for a 
Councillor could be individual, and an average Member 
could not. The Councillor, too, lives in his own house, and sees 
his work grow, while the Member spends the most glorious 
months of the year as a voting machine. He could not 
exaggerate the importance of municipal government, and was. 
not sure that some of that decay in the interest felt in politics 
of which many complain was not due to the increased interest 
in the management of local affairs. We need not say that 
these opinions, the accuracy of which we have discussed else. 
where, were received in Glasgow with rapture. To be a Bailie, 
and to be told by a passed Premier, who is also a witty man, 
that a Bailie is more useful than a Member, is to enjoy a half. 
hour of nearly unmixed happiness. Well, weli! The turnspit 
turns the better for believing himself the cook. 


Lord George Hamilton is quite happy. In his opinion, ex- 
pressed on Wednesday at the Chiswick Constitutional Club, 
everything in India is going as well as it could go. The 
Frontier War is over, the soldiers have behaved well, and we 
are about to “ circumscribe and formulate our policy in that 
quarter,” so that it may be approved and maintained by both 
parties in the State. The Indian Treasury, moreover, has 
informed him that the revenue is coming in well, that the 
Frontier expenditure has been “ much less” than had been 
expected, that the Government will be able without 
difficulty to meet all disbursements this year, and has next 
year every prospect of a large and substantial surplus, 
Excellent news, if one could only believe it, which, remem- 
bering the accounts of former Indian wars, we are compelled 
to say that we do not. The British Government has there- 
fore discovered that it would be dangerous policy to assist 
India with money, because if her financiers thought they 
could draw on the British Treasury there would be no check 
on their expenditure,—a truth, but true also when it was 
proposed to give India the British surplus. Finally, Lord 
George has discovered that on one point at least Liberal 
critics can be smashed. Mr. Asquith had said that Chitral 
was as independent as France, but Sir Henry Fowler, when 
defending himself against the charge of breaking the statute 
which provides that Parliament must be consulted before 
India could undertake an external war, had replied that 
Chitral was completely within the Indian Frontier! Lastly, 
Lord George Hamilton believes that a gold standard is 
possible in India, and that next year we may make a great 
advance towards it. Ifa contented mind is a perpetual feast, 
how constantly Lord G. Hamilton must feel full. 


Speaking at Stirling on Thursday, Mr. John Morley, some- 
what unfairly, as it seems to us, assumed that the proposal 
to help our West Indian Colonies in the difficulties in which 
they now find themselves will take the form of bounties to 
the sugar-producers. We know no more than does Mr. 
Morley what is the exact nature of the Government plan, but 
we believe that it is far more likely that the scheme will be 
one of general encouragement to those Colonies, and that 
what will be done will be rather to develop the resources of 
the islands than to give, as Mr. Morley suggests, a dole to the 
planters. But Mr. Morley was not in a very fair-minded mood, 
for he chose to represent the Agricultural Holdings Act as a 
mere dole to the landlords and farmers, when he must know 
that in reality it was an attempt to do away with a portion of 
the injustice caused by our system of raral rating, under which 
the agriculturist is subjected to a special taxation. The 
farmer pays rates not only on his house and buildings, but 
also on the capital in the shape of land which he hires from 
the landlord. Other business men pay only on house and 
buildings, and not on the capital which they hire from @ 
bank or elsewhere. Mr. Morley’s criticism on the proposals 
for a Zollverein were sound and effective, and his references 
to China were statesmanlike and moderate. His plea was 
for “reasonable, pacific, and firm diplomacy.” His general 
view of the present situation was gloomy. “ What goes by 
the name of the civilised world at this moment has a sombre 
aspect. Republics are as uneasy as old Monarchies. Parlia- 
ments display as much heat, passion, and caprice as auto- 
crats.” Even the English-speaking race, perhaps in parts of 
the world where we least expect it, was evidently as liable to 
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delusions as races that do not speak English. That, said Mr. 
Morley, was all the more reason why we here should husband 
our resources. 


The Westminster Gazette on Thursday published what, in 
spite of its disagreeable jocularity of style, is a most 
interesting account of the Chinese Emperor and the people 
who surround him. The Emperor is as much secluded and 
enshrined in etiquette as was the Mikado before the great 
Japanese Revolution, only the Shogun is not an individual, 
but a committee of subtle Mandarins, headed by that 
sinister figure, the Dowager Empress, who is sixty-three, and 
probably the richest person in the world. All that is 
known about the Emperor, who is now twenty-seven 
years of age, is that he has personally a violent temper, 
and that he is completely in the hands of the 
terrible Dowager Empress, who, though she is secluded 
and usually receives Ministers sitting behind a screen, 
through which she talks, is capable, when angry, of coming 
into the open and boxing the ears of her advisers. The 
writer in the Westininster Gazette ends his account of the 
Court of “the solitary man”—the Emperor’s weird title— 
by a series of notes on the chief Chinese statesmen. Prince 
Kung, the Emperor’s uncle, does his best to thwart the 
Dowager Empress. Prince Li is noted for his hatred of 
“foreign barbarians;” Weng Tang-hi, the Emperor’s private 
tutor, is also conspicuous for his dislike of foreigners. Chien 
Ying-pu, the President of the Board of Works, is, however, 
said to be singularly free from the prejudice against 
foreigners, Theablest man in Pekin is Chang Yin-huan, who 
was for many years Chinese Minister in America, and repre- 
sented China atthe Jubilee. He is, however, of too low rank to 
possess any real influence. It looks as if the Chinese statesmen 
were hopeless. Even an earthquake like the Japanese War 
only seems to rock her rulers into sounder sleep. The people, 
however, remain as numerous and as vigorous as ever. 
Remember that the Taeping Rebellion and its repression was 
only some thirty-five years ago. 


The observations of the total eclipse of the sun which were 
carried out in India were satisfactory to the astronomers, 
“good results” being obtained at most of the stations. The 
special correspondent of the Times, telegraphing from Talni 
on Saturday, says that owing to the excellent military 
arrangements the superb spectacle was observed without the 
slightest interruption. The first encroachment of the dark 
body of the moon gave an hour and a half’s warning of 
totality. A fine procession of sharply defined spots lay 
across the solar disc, and were swallowed up one by one by 
the invading darkness, ‘The air, which had been intensely 
hot, grew chill, the weird sense of approaching disaster 
which always accompanies an eclipse oppressed the nerves, 
and then, with what seemed a sudden rush, the shadow fell.” 
The manner in which the photographs were taken is thus 
described by the correspondent :—“ Just behind me Captain 
Molesworth and Mrs. Maunder, at an equatorial with two 
cameras, were changing plates with the confidence and pre- 
cision begotten of much practice. With each camera six 
plates were to be exposed, and all went without a hitch, but, 
just as the word came for the sixth exposure, with a sudden 
rush an immense flood of sunlight poured forth. The eciipse 
had been four seconds short of the time we had expected.” 
The “sense of disaster ” noted by the correspondent is a very 
remarkablefact. Though not specifically noted, it is reflected 
in Wordsworth’s magical poem, “ The Eclipse.” 


The Poles are in a state of great irritation against Prussia. 
The Germans declare that in Posen the Poles are eating out 
the Germans, that the artisans in the villages and shop- 
keepers in the towns are all Poles, and that the lower middle- 
class Germans are leaving the province rather than continue 
a hopeless competition. The Government has therefore asked 
for another grant of a million sterling in order to continue its 
policy of buying Polish estates and selling them to Germans. 
Prince Hohenlohe, moreover, has warned the Poles that Posen 
must remain Prussian, and that there is no room in Prussia 
for anything approaching to federalisation. The Poles 
retort that they are governed to death, that as they furnish 
conscripts they have equal rights with Germans, and that 
a Government has no business to show hostility to any class 
of its own subjects. The Poles of Gallicia, who are contented 





with the Hapsburgs, have taken up their brethren’s quarrel, 
and will, it is said, in future be more opposed than ever to 
the Germanisation of Bohemia. The incident is, of course, 
part of the secular quarrel between Slav and German which 
will have to be fought out some day, but the Prussian method 
is clearly unwise. The French method in Brittany and formerly 
Alsace is the true one, to give to the discontented race sueh 
full chances in life that even while remaining separate it 
becomes devoted to the national ideal. 


The International Commission which is to control Greek 
finances has issued its first Report. Its members think that 
the expenditure of the kingdom will be for 1898 £2,530,040, 
and for 1899 a few thousands more, gradually increasing 
until in 1903 it will reach £2,590,240; while the revenues will 
be for 1898 £3,422,300, for 1899 £3,585,440, and for. 1903 
£4,012,400, the progress being due to slight incréases of taxa- 
tion, especially on tobacco. The Commission, therefore, after 
assigning to the Monopoly bondholders 43 per cent. of their 
interest, and to Internal Debt holders 33 per cent., will sanction 
a loan of £5,000,000 to pay off the Turkish indemnity, and meet 
immediate necessities. If this account is accurate, Greece 
can meet her liabilities, and, indeed, it is possible that, like 
Egypt, she may do more than meet them; but she purchases 
this advantage at the price of her independence. She 
practically can spend nothing without consulting the Powers, 
and can no more have a policy of her own than a monse ina 
gilt cage can. The Greeks will feel savage under that kind 
of tutelage, and perhaps to escape it will accept alliances 
from which otherwise they wculd shrink. The whole busi 
ness seems to us a conquest for the benefit of usurers. 


We record with no little satisfaction that terms have been 
agreed upon between the employers and the Engineers’ 
Union, and that work will begin next Monday. Practically 
the men have had to yield on the masters’ terms, though those 
terms have been very wisely and very properly softened to 
save the “face” of the men. The intermediary who in the 
last resort brought the men together and found the formula 
of compromise—always a most important and generally a most 
difficult task—deserves well of both masters and men. If the 
men had not only been beaten, but had been forced to 
acknowledge that they were beaten, they would have returned 
to work ina bad temper. Now we may hope that in spite of 
the rejection of the terms by the men in a few localities there 
will be a general acquiescence in the compromise arrived at. 
The strike has been a very costly one to both masters and 
men, but the loss to the country as a whole has probably been 
much exaggerated. 


We mentioned at the beginning of the month the pro- 
posals for an improvement scheme to be carried out in 
Westminster by a private company. Since then the details 
of the scheme have been published, and in Tuesday’s Times 
they are submitted to very searching criticism by Mr. E. P. 
Warren. Mr. Warren points out several grave blots on 
the proposed plan. In view of the special character of the 
site there are a large number of public interests to be con- 
sidered. Even if the inhabitants and the supreme local 
authority—i.e., the County Council—should be satisfied, 
which, as a matter of fact, they are not, it would not be enough. 
The general public of the whole Kingdom have a right to be 
heard in regard to any scheme affecting such historic ground, 
as have also the authorities of the Abbey, which would be in- 
juriously affected by anill-devised scheme. Parliament, again, 
is itself directly affected, as apparently a huge block of build- 
ings is contemplated close to, and in line with, the Victoria 
Tower, and another opposite the west end of the Palace of 
Westminster, and abutting on the Abbey enclosure. Several 
of the other details seem open to criticism, as, for example, 
the width of the proposed embankment. Clearly any new 
embankment must be designed on the lines of the Victoria 
Embankment, of which it will in effect be a continuation, and 
must therefore be not less wide or less stately indesign. But 
in truth a closer examination of the scheme shows it to be 
surrounded with so many difficulties that we feel convinced 
that no private, and therefore necessarily speculative, body 
can possibly be allowed to undertake the work. If done at 
all, it must be done by a public authority. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 1124. & 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 
HE air is a little clearer all round. We would warn 
our readers earnestly against the growing habit of 
believing the telegrams of each day as if they stood alone, 
or could contain anything but accounts of momentary in- 
cidents in dramas which may take years to display them- 
selves fully; but still when the blue appears it is a hopeful 
sign of the weather. It seems to be admitted on all 
hands that Germany, whatever her real relation to 
Russia—and we may estimate by the Polish incident of 
the week the amount of instinctive affection felt by the 
German for the Slav—has accepted the British policy in 
China, and is content for the present that all ports should 
remain open to all the world. That will not prevent her 
from spreading her authority over the Hinterland of Kiao- 
chow, er taxing her Chinese subjects to provide the ex- 
penditure necessary to make a Hong-kong of that port, 
an expenditure which, we see, already frightens the 
German Parliament ; but it will prevent her from linking 
herself with Russia and France to shut out British trade. 
The Russian pressure at Pekin has, therefore, become 
lighter, and there is a fair prospect that after a decent 
interval China may accept the British terms. Russia 
and France alone are no match for Great Britain 
and Japan in the North Pacific, and while France is 
interested only through her general pledges to her 
ally, Russia, whatever her ultimate plans, can afford 
to wait for their realisation. She wants to finish 
her railway and make herself safe in Manchuria before 
she claims Talienwan, or endeavours to monopolise the 
trade of North China, and she will, we can hardly doubt, 
upon consideration allow English commercial policy to 
prevail for afew more years. The concession will not 
hurt ber till she is ready, it will allow supplies to 
accumulate in Port Arthur, and it will not, we suspect, 
reduce her influence in Pekin so much as is anticipated. 
The Chinese know too much of the dreadful Empire which 
borders their own for so many hundred miles, which is 
breaking their traditional influence over the Tartar tribes, 
and which is rolling decade by decade steadily nearer to 
the very gates of Pekin. Russia can wait, and we think 
will wait, and as there is much to do before we are ready, 
and as we must ultimately compromise with Russia 
whether we like it or not, the waiting is all to our 
advantage. Granting even that ‘‘ war must come sooner 
or later,’ we had rather it should be later, for we are 
scarcely ready, and time may bring us unexpected allies. 
China is not dead yet if her dynasty is, and as we have so 
frequently said, we find it hard to believe that a fourth of 
the human race, conscious of its unity, and already bound 
in an organisation which for many purposes is strong, has 
lost for ever the power of striking a blow in its own 
defence. 

The shadows are lifting also in India. Weare notable, 
itis true, to believe Lord George Hamilton’s couleur-de-rose 
accounts of Indian finance. It is simply impossible that 
the Treasury should be prosperous ; and we know too well 
that when the military authorities of the Empire wish to 
defend a war, whether past or to come, that war is always 
represented as having been, or to be, a comparatively cheap 
affair, What was the amount of their “ miscalculation” 
for Lord Lytton’s Afghan War? Still, it is evident that 
Sir James Westland sees his way to gain time, and 
time just now is of the last importance. Monsoons will 
not always fail; plague in Bombay will become endemic, 
like malarious fever in Calcutta; and the expectation of 
misfortune to the Raj which has periodically fretted the 
native mind, and which is intensified just now by a 
total solar eclipse, will pass away as it did in 1858. The 
Frontier War, too, that extraordinary blunder which we 
cannot but attribute in great measure to accidental local 
incompetence—we change the governing power in India, 
civil and military, on an average every four years, 
and sometimes find ourselves in what is locally 
described as “a weak term”—shows every sign of 
dying down. Most of the Army has been demobilised, 
the troops still in motion are unopposed, and the old men 
of the clans have evidently reflected and are inclined to 
pause. They have suffered a good deal, they are tired 
ef what is to them a big game, and for their over-ener- 
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In the very 
middle of the war the clansmen have been offering 
recruits who make excellent soldiers, and who under 
ordinary circumstances, when there is no fever fit of 
Ghazeeism running like a fire through the hills, will be 
just as faithful as Ghoorkas or Sikhs, and a very good 
counterpoise to those useful warriors. Moreover, the 
Government, like the clansmen, has become reflective, 
and has decided that the mountaineers had better be let 
alone. Lord George Hamilton in his speech of Wednes- 
day told his hearers that we must have this, that, and the 
other, influence on the Frontier, obedience at times, open 
passes into Afghanistan—‘ Open passes,’ mutters the 
fierce tyrant at Cabul; ‘H’m. Yes, for my traders, but 
for British troops I am not so sure ’—but he also says the 
clans must be left absolutely to govern themselves, which 
means non-interference. Altogether, we do not believe in 
that fresh war in spring, and do believe that India is to 
have a little respite, during which she may finish her rail- 
ways, decide what she really means to do about currency, 
whether it is to be gold, or paper, or a fatter rupee, and 
find, by the miracle of good luck which has so frequently 
redeemed her fortunes, a Peer who can really govern. 
Time is needed for all these great improvements, and we 
are evidently to have time. 

That is all satisfactory, and there is something more 
satisfactory still, on which we must dwell for a moment 
because it is so often overlooked. The English people, in 
the long run, govern the Empire as well as themselves, 
and they have displayed during the last few months an 
extraordinary amount of courage and strong sense. They 
have never for one moment given way to panic. Wher 
things looked at their blackest the price of Consols never 
so much as quivered, nor has there once been an alarmist 
public meeting. During the whole of the melancholy 
period at the beginning of the Frontier War, when every 
day brought news of wasted lives, and of repulses concealed 
under the euphemistic name of “ retirements,” the electors 
not only showed no disposition either to abandon the Fron- 
tier or to rush the Frontier, but suppressed in the most 
creditable way the fatal disposition to censure Generals 
who have not secured immediate victory. There was a 
momentary disposition to scold when the Pioneer published 
some severe criticisms, intended in reality to defend the 
Simla group, but it passed away almost in a moment. 
The people have, in fact, tranquilly waited for the end, 
quite confident that their agents, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, would do their very best to secure ultimate success. 
They have, moreover, shown even greater sense in another 
direction. We were horribly afraid, we confess, wher 
Kiao-chow was seized, that the British people, which, as a 
Governor of Java once said, “thinks it has a right to de 
whole world and de moon,” would insist upon the seizure 
of large slices of China as its share in the coming partition. 
On the contrary, it decided with perfect coolness that it 
did not want any more territory just now, that it would 
not be bothered with Chinese subjects, and that all it 
desired was freedom of trade; and when the Government 
also announced that decision, supported it by an informal 
plebiscite. England would fight if need were, but not to 
rule Chinese. That is, in our judgment, the most hopeful 
sign that has been displayed for years, for it shows that 
even in an era of rapid expansion our people can keep 
their heads, and are aware that they must not undertake 
the government of mankind. They are not in a fury of 
jealousy because Russia gets something or Germany, but 
if only trade is left free can reflect quietly that they own 
a fifth of the world already, and find their big estate 
quite as much of a burden asa luxury. That is sense, 
and while Englishmen remain sensible there is no fear for 
their future. The fear is that their astounding energy 
will overpower their capacity of self-control. 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


HERE are dangers ahead in this French crisis which 
are hardly perceived in this country, but of which 

we are told local politicians are very keenly aware, and 
regard with dismay or hope according to their fear of a 
revolution or their desire for it. One in particular 
influences every vote and scene within the Chamber. 
M. Méline and his Cabinet may be overthrown in the 
mé'é2, and his successor, who will almost certainly be 
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either M. Cavaignac or M. Bourgeois, may take a very 
different view of the whole business. He may decide 
that the régime of secrecy discredits France, and must at 
all hazards be abandoned, in which case two possible 
consequences, both of them sufficiently serious, must 
immediately be faced. There is the chance that the 
Russian Court, in a fit of annoyance at the revelation 
of its doubts as to the good faith of the French Ministry, 
doubts which caused it to seek secret information, may 
prefer an understanding with Germany to an alliance 
with France; and there is the danger that the French 
Army, conceiving its honour affronted, may insist upon 
placing it in the custody of a military President, a 
Dictator, or even an Emperor or a King. The first 
danger does not strike us, looking on as impartial spec- 
tators, as very grave. The Russian diplomatists have 
done nothing not sanctioned by the diplomatic usages of 
the Continent, and will only smile when they are found 
out, and we cannot see why, if the French Government, 
which knows the whole truth, has condoned a bit of un- 
scrupulous espionage, the French people should be con- 
sidered certain to refuse to pardonit. They are nota people 
incapable of finesse, or very malignant against diplomatic 
tricks. They are much more likely to laugh sardonically at 
the ways of diplomacy and go on flattering the Czar, who, 
again, is surrounded by able men who will point out 
that in the Far East, as in the domain of finance, the 
French alliance is an assistance worth much money and 
some disagreeable compliances. The other danger is 
much more immediate. We do not affect to know secrets, 
but the fact that M. Méline is afraid of revealing some 
circumstance connected with the Dreyfus trial which will 
greatly affect those who control the Army, seems to us 
written all over the report of the recent debates. French- 
men are never mules, and the Premier’s mulish adherence 
to his two texts, that the res judicata is ‘“ sacred,” and 
that he is bound to protect “the honour of the Army,” 
and “especially ””—or was it ‘also”?—the honour of 
the War Office, seems to us inspired by a conviction that 
there is a military secret which he absolutely must keep, 
or the chiefs of the Army will break with the Republic. 
What this second secret can be we cannot even guess, but 
of its existence we are morally convinced, and so, we 
imagine, is the French Chamber, which in spite of the 
deep anger caused by the whole affair, and the universal 
opinion that it has been grossly mismanaged, still gives, 
avowedly to protect the Army, a steady majority to 
M. Méline. If he falls it is felt that everything may 
come out, and that the General Election, which cannot be 
postponed, may take place amidst a scene of moral 
anarchy, during which everything will be possible, 
and especially a declaration from the Army that it 
can put up with the blunders and feeblenesses of 
government by talkers no longer. This declaration 
would almost certainly be made if it were found impos- 
sible to form a Government prepared to keep Army 
secrets, or if during the elections things seemed lapsing 
into anarchy ; and once made the Republic would either 
vanish or be transformed in character. 


For it must not be forgotten that the masters of the 
Army are still the masters of France. The Republic has 
not altered that fact in the smallest degree, rather it has 
intensified it, for the first object of successive War 
Ministers has been to reinvigorate military discipline 
until it is now as stringent, not to say as terrible, as it 
has ever been in Germany. The fear of disobeying a 
definite order from a superior is upon the whole Army, 
officers as well as private soldiers, regiments as well as 
individuals, That is a most excellent change for the 
Army considered as a grand instrument of national 
defence, but it has this further consequence, that it 
makes of the Minister of War the most important 
personage in France. This is felt by all politicians, 
and whenever a political difficulty occurs the tone of 
the Army is silently watched by men whose perceptions 
are quickened by vividapprehension. General Boulanger, 
for example, when Minister of War was observed as 
closely as if he had been an enemy, and even when he 
was out of office it was held by men like M. Constans that 
he must, if he gave an opportunity, be arrested, for if he 
made a “ demonstration ” the Army might not assent to his 
defeat. Only on Tuesday of this week the Minister of War 
Publicly acknowledged this feeling from the tribune, and 
endeavoured to soothe it away by saying “ his one desire 


was to make a national Army which would always keep 


aloof from politics, and would have nothing in common 
with a Pretorian oligarchy.” General Billot, though he 
uses much foolish—because feeble—rhetoric, is believed. 
to be an honest Republican as well as a capable soldier of 
the organising type, but he cannot alter the central fact 
of the situation. The group of great officers who govern 
the French Army do form a “ Pretorian oligarchy,” 
because they cannot help it, because the discipline of the 
Army is perfect, and because if they are provoked into 
effective action there is nothing to resist them. It is a. 
religion with the officers that “ the barracks must not fire, 
as they do or did in Spain, upon one another ;” that is, the 
Army when it moves must move as a mass, and if it moves 
as a mass at the tinkling of an electric bell in the War 
Office, where is the resisting force to be found? There is 
none even to be thought of except the populace; and the 
Army, with its Maxims and weapons of precision, would 
disperse the populace, if it rose simultaneously in all the 
cities of France, in five and twenty minutes. The scene 
by the Church of St. Roch as described by Carly!s would 
be nothing to it, for the Sectioners who fought then had 
equal arms with the soldiers and some tincture of regi- 
mental order. Power of this complete kind is always 
formidable; and when it is in the hands of French 
Generals who have a traditional contempt for civilians, 
who have their own notion of the “ honour of the Army,” 
and whose belief it is that they were greatest under tho 
Emperors, it is very formidable indeed. We do not wonder 
that when the Generals begin to pull their moustaches 
the Government and the Deputies take to walking so 
warily that they sometimes seem not to be moving at all. 


If the danger should become acute, as we still incline, 
viewing the fury of the parties, to believe it will, what ax 
object-lesson we should all receive on the futility of 
human calculations. It is only yesterday, as it were, that 
the adhesion of the Pope seemed, by pulverising the 
Monarchical parties, to place the future of the Republic 
beyond all question, and make the sovereignty of the 
electors as safe as it is in Switzerland, or the United 
States, or the United Kingdom. The opposing parties 
were broken to pieces, all Pretenders had disappeared, and 
it was more than possible that at the coming election 90 
per cent. at least of the Deputies returned would be Re- 
publicans of different shades of thought. M. Faure, the 
glorified Lord Mayor, seemed to be as safe in his seat asa 
Hohenzollern or a Romanoff. Suddenly a suspicion arose 
that a Jewish officer from Alsace, condemned for selling 
military secrets, had been unfairly tried, there was 
a cry for a new trial, the whole nation took sides, the 
Jewish people and the Army were involved as corporations, 
and in a few days it was at least possible that the 
Republic might be upset. If it were upset, or if, which 
is more likely, a military dictatorship were evolved within 
the Republic itself, the great alliances of Europe would 
be worth nothing, the elaborate arrangements for securing 
peace would become mere words, and every country in the 
world, from Spain to China, would be placed in a new 
position as regards all the remainder of mankind. The 
Governments and the diplomatists, and, we greatly fear, 
the Treasuries, of the different States would have to begin 
their combinations afresh; all business men would halt 
like ants interrupted by a falling pebble; and all who 
possess securities would be poorer by, say, some eight 
hundred millions. No one will say that the chance is 
outside speculation, or even calculation, and yet if it 
occurred where is the limit to be found of ,its possible 
results? We confess we grow impatient of the theory 
once so prevalent, that it is easy to govern the world, and 
that it matters but little whether competent or incom- 
petent men are at the head of affairs. Suppose a great 
man had been in M. Méline’s place, and had dared, if 
Dreyfus is innocent, to retry him, or if he is guilty, te 
reveal to the world the proofs by which, as we read the 
affair, that guilt must have been proved to a Court- 
Martial’s satisfaction. 





THE GERMANS AND FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 
REEDOM of thought, the right to think and to teach 

as they would, was once the boast of the Germans. 
They might be forced to admit that of political liberty 
they had little, but they could point at any rate to a 





virtually unrestrained freedom in regard to the matters of 
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vhe spirit. Their representative institutions might be 
without great power or vigour, their officialism might be 
»vedantically oppressive in the smaller affairs of life, their 
military system might be harsh, but at least the German 
was free in his study, and the right to think was secured 
arom Berlin to Bonn. Now apparently freedom of 
thought is to go the way of freedom of action, and the 
Prussian is only to think and teach in accordance with the 
mandates of an intellectual drill-sergeant. A Bill is to be 
introduced this Session into the Prussian Parliament the 
object of which is to place the private teachers at the 
Universities—the ‘ coaches,” as we should say—under the 
same restrictions as those which apply to the regular Uni- 
versity Professors. Since the Professors are paid by the 
State, they may be to some extent regarded as its servants, 
and though the policy is dangerous and unsound, it is no 
doubt arguable that they should only be allowed to teach 
things specified by the authorities, and in a manner which 
seems good to the Government. The case of private 
tuition is perfectly different. It is almost impossible to 
imagine a worse infringement of intellectual liberty than to 
attempt a control over anda censorship of private teachers. 
It is true that the Bill has not yet been carried, and 
it is possible that it will not be carried, but that does 
not alter the fact that the Government actually contem- 
plate a law which will allow them to silence—by the with- 
drawal of his license—a teacher of whose teaching they 
disapprove. Imagine the situation. A student wishes to 
get coached in English constitutional history, and is read- 
ing, say, Stubbs, Freeman, or Hallam, or some German text- 
book based on them. If the coach is an enthusiast, and is 
drawn into a panegyric upon liberty of speech and of person 
iu England, that may be held a reflection on the wisdom 
of Prussian legislation, and may, we presume, lead to the 
withdrawal of the coach’s license. The case of the 
students of English prose literature will be equally hard. 
No wise coach will allow a student to take up the 
« Areopagitica,” even with treblefees. It would clearly be 
impossible to read that defence of unlicensed printing, even 
without note or comment, without putting one’s license in 
peril. Seriously, if the Bill passes it is difficult not to 
feel that a very heavy blow will have been struck at 
German scholarship. Learning can only permanently 
flourish in the light, and if teachers are to feel that they 
have no freedom, but are hampered always by the thought 
that this or that expression may be suspect, they will be 
certain to sink into mechanical conventionalism. If the 
teacher is always to be thinking about the safety of his 
certificate there will be little chance of his teaching being 
stimulating or original. 

If the attempt to muzzle still further the Prussian 
Universities is bad, what shall be said of the lése-majesté 
prosecutions in Germany, which have now reached their 
apotheosis in the savage sentence inflicted upon Herr 
Trojan, the editor of the German Punch. His sentence 
shows that not only is there no freedom of thought in 
Germany, but that there is not even freedom of smiles. 
Consider what was Herr Trojan’s offence and punishment. 
His paper, the Kladderadatsch, is not a Socialist or extreme 
Radical sheet, but a paper which circulates almost entirely 
among the upper classes. The advertisements show that it 
is a rich man’s paper. As the journal of the classes of 
social order, though it may have laughed at all and 
sundry—including the English—it is in no sense an 
anti-Imperial or anti-Government paper. When, how- 
ever, the Emperor William makes a speech which is open 
to a humorous interpretation, it of course claims the 
right to turn a laugh at his expense. The other day 
the Emperor, who cares nothing for the maxim that 
danger lurks in generalities, declared that, to be a good 
soldier, you must be a good Christian. There was nothing 
very new or original in the idea underlying the remark, 
and if it had been put with more discretion it would 
have been out of the reach of criticism. For example, 
the Emperor might have shown how the Christian 
virtues of devotion, of courage, of loyalty, of refusal to 
yield to the dread of death or pain, must also belong to 
the soldier, and that when Christians are said to be 
the soldiers of Christ, the metaphor is no pretension. 
Therefore it comes about that good Christians make 
good soldiers. In that case, no one could have said the 
Emperor nay. When, however, he blundered into the 


absurdity of making “good soldier” and “good Christian ” 
absolutely synonymous terms, he deserved a critical re- 





minder that he was not only unjust to the Jewish soldiers, 


of whom he has many, and who have never failed to show 
true valour, but also untrue to history. Accordingly, the 
Kladderadatsch very appropriately and very humorously 
produced a drawing dealing with the Kaiser’s new version 
of history. The Devil, represented as surrounded by 
Frederick the Great, Leonidas, Napoleon, and Alexander, 
is seen reading the Kaiser’s remarks to the shades of those 
departed non-Christian Generals, who evidently appre. 
ciate them highly. In a word, what the cartoonist and editor 
did was to remind the Emperor pictorially of his slip in 
history. ‘How about Alexander and Julius Cesar, not 
to mention our own Frederick?’ That was all the 
Kladderadatsch asked. Yet for this Herr Trojan, an old 
man, who has been editor for thirty-six years, has been sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment in a fortress, and has 
been lectured by the Judge, who declared that any act 
which tended to make absurd his Majesty’s words con. 
tained Jése-majeste. “ Such acts only bring water to the mill 
of those who are totally opposed to the principle of 
Monarchy. The person of the Sovereign must be pro- 
tected from such attacks, which have for their object a 
diminution of the respect paid to him. The picture hada 
tendency to make people laugh at the Kaiser’s words, and 
to say if the Kaiser’s opinion be correct most ridiculous con. 
sequences must follow.” One really does not know whether 
to be amused at the notion of it being a State offence to 
say that “ if the Kaiser’s opinion be correct most ridiculous 
consequences must follow”—as they most certainly do 
at many times and in many places—or to feel sad at the 

humiliation of a great and brave people like the Germans, 

Imagine the humiliation of living under a régime which 

hunts for acts of sedition under the blotting-paperand among 

the exercise-books of a private coach, and finds cases of 

lesé-majesté in the comic journals. Napoleon made himself 

ridiculous by his fury over Madame de Staél’s bon-mots, 

but the German Emperor has contrived to out-do even 

this. The Germans are not popular just now in England, 

but in spite of that, Englishmen do not forget what the 

world owes to Germany,—to German poetry, to German 

philosophy, and to German science. They honour also the 

courage and the virtue, both in its Roman and its modern 

sense, of the German people, and it is therefore with a 

profound sense of regret that they see the humiliation of 

a great and noble nation. It is of no use to pretend that it 

is not a humiliation for the Germans to feel that even the 

privilege enjoyed in the most arbitrary Courts of the 

Middle Ages—the privilege of the jester—has been with- 

drawn from them, and that they may not even smile when 

Touchstone shakes his cap and bells, and shows that the 

Sovereign has put his foot out farther than he can draw 

it back. We are not so insular as to suppose that because 

complete freedom of speech suits the English race it must 

necessarily suit the Germans. It may be that in Germany 

it is necessary to prevent and to punish certain forms of 

verbal attack upon the Sovereign. But grant this to the 

fullest possible extent, and it still remains a folly, if nota 

crime, to punish men because, when the Emperor has said 

a foolish thing, they point out its foolishness. 


If the Emperor persists in the course upon which he 
has now entered he must in the end undermine his power 
and his popularity. Dignity is doubtless a thing well 
worth gaining and preserving by a Sovereign, but dignity 
cannot be procured by prosecutions like that of Herr 
Trojan. They go too far or else not far enough. If the 
German Emperor were to attempt to make himself really 
terrible to his subjects, were to shoot men where they 
now get two months, it is just possible that he might 
surround himself with a sense of awe and dread against 
which men would not dare to stand up, but these petty 
punishments for laughable offences must in the end bree 
ridicule and contempt. For a time they may appear to 
succeed, but if once he meets with any serious drawback, 
the German Emperor will understand what we meat 
when we say that he is undermining his own power. His 
first serious rebuff or reverse will be the signal for a 
terribly rapid development of that soreness which eats 
inward when men are not allowed to laugh at the 
laughable consequences of the Kaiser’s words, and when 
to repeat a jingling and harmless rhyme is held to be 
almost an act of treason to the State. We speak thus 
not because of any wish to discredit the German 4% 
peror, and most certainly not because we wish him } 
If we did we should only wish him to travel as fast 4 
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ssible along the road he has chosen. 
wish him ill. We would far rather, as we fancy would 
most Englishmen, see him secure and prosperous, and a 
free ruler of free men. Were he to see these lines he 
would doubtless smile at the notion that his dynasty 
could be made more powerful and more permanent by 
liberty, or, as he thinks, by license of thought and speech. 
Yet that is the truth, and one which he must learn if he 
js ever to raise the Germans above the rest of mankind. It 
may be true that personal rule has before it a great future, 
put that will be a personal rule which is careless of petty 
flouts and jeers, and, secure in its own strength, welcomes 
rather than suppresses free criticism. 





THE STATE OF UGANDA. 


T would be idle to pretend that the state of things in 
I Uganda is not most critical. The British authorities 
there are engaged in a life-and-death struggle with a body 
of Soudanese mutineers, and a large portion of the native 
population is watching the contest with anything but 
friendly eyes. If fate seems to be turning against the white 
men, we may be sure that the old “ King’s party ” and the 
malcontents generally will think that their time has come, 
and there will be a general rising. Not only throughout 
Uganda proper, but in the whole of the territory which the 
British public calls Uganda, i.e., all the country between 
lake Victoria and Lake Albert Edward, Lake Albert 
Nyanza, and the Somerset Nile—a tract which includes 
Unyoro and Ankori—there would then be bloodshed, 
anarchy, and an uprooting of all the seeds of good 
government so painfully planted and tended by us during 
the last eight years. We do not wish to encourage a 
sensational or a pessimistic view of the situation, but at 
the same time it is impossible not to feel that the 
position is a most unpleasant one. A year ago we 
all felt so secure about Uganda that we regarded 
it as a possible base for an attack on the Khalifa. 
Now it is a question whether we can hold our own there 
Without going through an elaborate and expensive form 
of reconquest. A year ago missionaries and adminis- 
trators were writing home to say that when the railway 
reached Uganda it would find a community already far 
advanced in civilisation,—a community in which trade 
and education were taking root, and where the natives had 
even been taught how to set up type and to do print- 
ing, It was not a year ago when the railway, com- 
pleted for nearly a hundred miles from the coast, 
carried up its first contingent of troops, the men who 
were to take part in Major Macdonald’s expedition, and 
to explore the territory between the Blue and the White 
Niles—an expedition fraught with the most momentous 
possibilities. Now the railway which is creeping up 
from the coast—a monument of the splendid work 
Which can be done by direct government action—is 
directing itself not towards a settled and civilised com- 
munity, but towards one which is submerged beneath 
the worst possible form of social inundation,—a military 
revolt. No doubt reinforcements—from India—are being 
hurried up, and no doubt, also, Major Macdonald, who 
commands in Uganda, is not wanting in bravery and 
energy, and in all probability they will be successful 
i restoring order and quelling the revolt. That, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that instead of possessing 
pede as we did last year, we are engaged in fighting 
or it, 


We shall not attempt to enter upon the details of 
the mutiny, nor upon the events that have succeeded 
it, Our readers will find these set forth with con- 
iiderable fullness in our correspondence columns. Here 
we must dwell rather upon the general aspects of the 
situation. Till detailed reports have been received from 
tajor Macdonald it would be most unfair to condemn 
m. We cannot, however, doubt that, be the ultimate 
@use what it may, the Soudanese troops—the Uganda 
Rifles as they are called—have not been properly handled. 
The Soudanese soldiers are extremely brave, and in a 
seneral way extremely loyal and devoted to their officers, 
ut they require special methods of treatment. Though 
they love fighting and are not afraid of hard work, they are 
"ery domestic in their habits. It is never safe to separate 
€m too long from their wives. This sounds at first as if 


But we do mek 


really the case. There is little objection to allowing their 
wives to accompany the soldiers on active service, for the 
women are excellent porters, can cook and make the men 
comfortable, and if need be are quite able to take a 
hand in a fight. The Soudanese women are by no means 
mere dead-weight on an army. There is yet another 
reason for not keeping the Soudanese, wherever possible, 
from their wives. Under the custom or law of the Soudan 
a woman who has been left by her husband for more than: 
Six months may abandon him and take another spouse. 
Again, since the Soudanese soldiers all serve for life, they 
expect to be kept, surrounded by their wives and families, 
in a way which does not prevail among men in whose lives 
soldiering is only an episode. It is alleged that the “ uxori- 
ousness” of the Soudanese has of late been very much over- 
looked in Uganda, and that before the mutiny the men had 
been marched about up and down the country without 
any consideration being shown to their family arrange- 
ments. Whether this allegation is true, or whether, if 
true, it can be defended on the ground of necessity, we 
do not know, but in view of all the evidence obtainable we 
certainly incline to the belief that the Soudanese have 
been badly handled, and that this bad handling has been 
the source of the mutiny. We know, too, that the 
Soudanese under a former administration gave no trouble, 
and were loyal and useful soldiers. In any case, the 
result is most lamentable, and may conceivably have con- 
sequences of the most far-reaching kind. We note that 
the Egyptian correspondent of the Daily Telegraph states 
in Wednesday’s paper that the Soudanese troops on the 
Nile are showing signs of unrest and uneasiness. We hope 
and believe that this will not prove to be anything very 
serious, but it is by no means impossible that we may be 
feeling at Berber and Abu-Hamed the reflex action of the 
Uganda mutiny. News travels in Africa with extraordinary 
rapidity. No doubt the excellent discipline of our Egyptian 
Soudanese regiments and the great sympathy existing 
between officers and men will prevent any open outbreak, 
but we must not forget that many of the troops on the 
Nile have been a long time away from their wives and 
families. If, then, the advance is to be delayed till 
June the Sirdar should, we think, consider the advisability 
of allowing the women to come up even to the front. 
After all, our troops have come to stay at Berber, and are 
not merely to occupy and then retire. Tuerefore allow- 
ing the wives to go up to the front would only be antici- 
pating arrangements which will be made later. 


But though the unskilful and unsympathetic handling 
of the Soudanese troops is the proximate, it is not the 
ultimate cause of the trouble in Uganda. That, we 
believe, lies deeper, and is founded upon the initia! 
mistake of mixing up the administration of Uganda, the 
middle territory and the coast territory, with the consular 
government at Zanzibar. The official who under consular 
forms controls the Sultan of Zanzibar is also responsible 
for a totally different system of government established 
at the Great Lakes and the sources of the Nile. The 
experiment has not been, and could not be, a success. Sir 
Arthur Hardinge isa very able man and a very clever diplo- 
matist, but he has, we fear, been too much occupied with the 
affairs of the Sultanate, and with maintaining slavery on 
the islands in the teeth of the opposition offered by the 
British people and the British House of Commons. No 
doubt he has been extraordinarily successful in this strange 
struggle, and has single-handed virtually, if not nominally, 
managed to retain a system of slavery under the British 
flag ; but we cannot help suspecting that in the ardour of 
the contest and in the flush of victory he has been unable 
to attend to Uganda. But even if he had not been toe 
much occupied with other things to keep a vigilant eye on 
the affairs of Uganda, we doubt if the plan of placing the 
ultimate control of the East African Protectorate in the 
hands of the Consul at Zanzibar could ever have suc- 
ceeded. There is yet another defect of organisation 
to be noted. It is an anomaly, and a very dangerous 
one, that Uganda should be under the Foreign Office. 
The business of the Foreign Office and its officials is 
to conduct our foreign relations and to manage in- 
ternational questions. When we set the Foreign Office 
to administer, we set it about work which it is not fit to do 
either by tradition or by constitution. No doubt the 
Foreign Office is packed with able men—its officials just 
now probably show a higher average of ability than those 





ey would not be very useful as soldiers, but that is not 
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‘capable of administering savage countries with care and 
discretion. The heads of the chiefs are—and quite 
properly—full of Germany, or Russia, or France, and not 
of such questions as, ‘Are things going properly in 
Uganda ? and if not, what is the best way of putting 
them right?’ The territory under the Foreign Office by 
necessity never gets the Department’s fullest and keenest 


attention. 





THE COMMONS AS A CAREER. 


% TI is not unnatural that Lord Rosebery should be 

inclined to belittle Parliament. He says he is “a 
Member” of that body; but he is only a Peer, and we can 
imagine no position more vexatious for an ambitious man 
than to be sure, if he were eligible, of election to the 
House of Commons, and sure also to be a great power 
within that House, yet to find himself disqualified by 
invincible etiquette. With his knowledge of politics and of 
men, his command of felicitous words, and his rare gifts 
ot humour, Lord Rosebery would always be a great figure 
in the Lower House; one of the few whose rising is ex- 
pected with delight by their friends, and regarded with 
trepidation by their opponents. To be a power in the 
Upper House is, after all, to occupy a secondary place, to 
stand apart from the realities of political life, and to miss 
the dear delight of battle on a field where victory has in 
it something of the “ earthquake voice” which Byron 
attributed to Marengo and Austerlitz. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that Lord Rosebery should some- 
times feel bitter or give expression to his bitterness, but 
we rather regret that he should make the feeling public. 
ft is not for men who have been Premiers to depreciate 
the Parliamentary career, or to suggest that ability and 
energy might possibly find a better field in the municipal 
life of cities. The House of Commons occasionally 
irritates us all, but we are all in the wrong in scolding the 
House of Commons, for there is nothing like it in the 
world, and no substitute that can be so much as sug- 
gested, or even seriously thought of. We say it is unideaed ; 
but it has governed, almost absolutely, an Empire that 
is felt in every corner of the planet during sixty- 
five years with a success unparalleled in history. We 
say it is vacillating; but when in those sixty-five years 
has it ever turned back upon itself, or replaced any- 
thing of importance which it had removed? We say it 
is poor in oratory; but after a great debate the most 
critical people in Europe, a people with whom grumbling is 
a recognised characteristic, accept its decision as final, and 
thenceforward will allowno change. Great is eloquence no 
doubt; but has eloquence any other end than the per- 
suasiveness which has superseded it? It is a repressed 
assemblage, says Lord Rosebery, where no one can revolt 
against Whips or be individual; but bas he forgotten the 
revolt against Home-rule, or can he name men more 
individual than the Parliamentary leaders of his own 
time,—Peel, and Palmerston, and Lord John, and Mr. 
Disraeli, and above all Mr. Gladstone? Who dic- 
tated their policy to them? To be individual in the 
-House, we admit, one must be an individuality; but in 
what assemblage of men is that not true? Certainly it 
is true in every parish vestry in the world, even if it 
assumes the glorified form of a great municipal Council. 
There is little to be done in Parliament, says Lord Rose- 
bery, except act as part of a voting machine for the grind- 
ing out of laws, whereas in a great municipality the 
man who is felt may help to found free libraries, 
or gymnasia, or even — think of the glory — the 
mechanics’ institutes made grandiose, now called “ People’s 
- Palaces.” Lord Rosebery forgets that one of those 
Commons’ votes may change the position of entire races, as 
the prohibition of slavery did; or modify the character of 
van imperial people, as has, we believe, been done by the 
introduction of compulsory education. Lord Rosebery, 
strange to say, needs the reminder that the House of 
Commons has another function besides grinding ~ut votes 
on laws. It also grinds out votes which practically elect 
and direct the policy of the Executive Government of this 
vast realm. There, as it seems to us, is the truest and 
the greatest function of the House of Commons. Every 
race can create a Government—even the blacks of Benin 
did that—but to create a Government which shrinks 
Sensitively from doing wrong, which dare not for its life 
oppress the bumblest citizen, which cannot tax, or organise 








armies, or make laws for a conquered people without 
general approval, yet which has on occasion more than 
the energy and unflinchingness of a despotism—recollect 
the Free-trade Acts or the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny—that seems to us a wonderful achievement; and 
to what is it due if not to the oddly elected, oddly 
selected representative] body which, because it is the 
House of all classes, we call the House of Commons ? 


We have every respect for the government of great 
white cities by representative bodies, and have steadily 
defended the London County Council against all the 
leaders of the party we usually support, but it is absurd 
to exalt their work above that of the governing bodies of 
nations. It is useful work, philanthropic work, even 
necessary work, but it is inferior work, if only for this 
single reason, that the better it is done the greater is the 
injury inflicted in one serious respect upon the whole 
body of the people. Make London a paradise such as 
Fabians dream of, and what will become of England, 
out of which it will drain all that is energetic, or 
ambitious, or intellectual, till life in the country—the 
only natural and wholesome life—will be pronounced, 
as it already is in France and in America, too tiresome 
to be endured by the thoughtful, or the aspiring, or the 
inventive ? Lord Rosebery himself once on a time called 
London “a wen,” and though he exaggerated then as he 
is exaggerating now, he indicated accurately the grand 
drawback to the influence of great cities, the evil quality 
which has made Paris a curse to France, and would, but 
for the Federal system, make New York a curse to the 
United States. In making our cities healthy we are doing 
unspeakable good to a community whose tendency is 
towards anzmia; in making them intelligent we are pro- 
viding against the worst of the evils cities generate; but 
in making them pleasant,—there is a side to that which 
Tord Rosebery once saw, but has for the purposes of 
this speech forgotten. As to his implied assertion 
that cities cultivate the powers of men better than 
Parliaments, we would ask him where his great citizens 
are, or whether he seriously believes Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mayor of Birmingham, to have been a _ wider-minded 
man, or in any way a greater man, than Mr. Chamber. 
lain who is trying to be a Providence to the Colonies, 
and finding, at all events, that they strain his powers 
more than the wards of Birmingham ever did. We regret 
the time of Lord Rosebery’s speech, for it has been uttered 
at a moment when the representative principle is dis 
credited on almost the entire Continent, when the French 
Chamber has lost its self-control, when the Austrian Chan- 
ber is filled by two shrieking mobs, and when the German 
Chamber feels and acknowledges its powerlessness against 
the throne. And we regret its substance because it tends to 
deter the young and ambitious of Great Britain from 
seeking a Parliamentary career. It is them we want to 
attract, not the middle-aged millionaires, with whom the 
House is choked, and who cannot within its walls acquit 
a training which for them has already, and ob, how im- 
perfectly! been completed. Every really able man under 
forty who turns to the citizen life when he might enter 
Parliament is a loss to the nation which Lord Rosebery, 
of all men, ought to perceive is of more value than maby 
cities. He not only while making his speech at Glasgow 
did not acknowledge that, but he even appealed to the 
selfishness of men against it, the whole drift of bis 
speech being that the Councillor or the Bailie has a livelier 
life than the Member. We do not care much if he has 
holding the life of literary interests much livelier thaa 
either, but we should gravely question the assertion 
After all, the life in a City Council is not usually a lively 
one, while the Member, even if he never makes a position 
for himself, and never escapes the authority of the Whips, 
lives for half the year in the very centre of great affairs 
can always, if he will take a little trouble, learn the tru 
story of events at first hand, and every now and then 184 
felt person, even if only through his vote, in accepting 2 
rejecting an important proposal, or—which involves t ; 
fate of many proposals—in supporting or overthrow! 
the Lord Rosebery of the day. Surely Lord Rowley 
must acknowledge that to be as interesting a power 4s ‘ nt 
power to persuade a City Council that it 18 ~ 
build a gymnasium, or to establish a swimming-bat Aaa 
even to ask Mr. Passmore Edwards to beguile the =, 
into voting a halfpenny rate for the collection of . 
city library. The amenity of a city is a great thing 
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secure, kut it is hardly as great as the freedom of a/| theories whose roots go down to the deepest moral, socia?, 
country, or its place among the nations, or its grandeur | and religious convictions of men; they connote views of 


in the history which the Gibbon of the next millennium 
will one day write. We suppose it was all said for 
momentary effect, and that if Lord Rosebery were ad- 
dressing an assemblage of rats, he would be eloquent on 
their value as scavengers of the sewers; but it must be a 
little galling to politicians who are giving their lives to 
drive on the great machine for which the opinion of the 
House of Commons provides the motive power. 





THE FRIENDLY TONE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


N his final speech at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain dwelt 
with much grace on the pleasant relations existing 
between rival political partisans in England. Radical 


and Tory will abuse one another’s rival programmes, will | 


declare that the country is not safe in the hands of the 
other side; they will even fling out taunts and sneers at 
individuals; but for all that they are rarely, if ever, 
personal enemies ; they will meet one another readily at 
dinner, and laugh over the platform episodes or the 
“banging of the box” on the table of the House of 
Commons. Some recent letters between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir William Harcourt, in which disagreeable references 
to “files” and “serpents” occurred, might lead the 
uninitiated, and would certainly lead nearly every 
foreigner, to suppose that these distinguished men enter- 
tained a deadly hate for one another. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be further from the fact, as visitors to 
the dining-room of the House of Commons could 
see for themselves a score of times during the Session. 
lord Salisbury years ago, when still a Member of 
the House of Commons, and when his tongue was 
exceptionally rough, once compared Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct to that of a “ pettifogging attorney,” and when 
called to account, apologised to the attorneys. The sneer 
was in bad taste, and for a moment Mr. Gladstone was 
certainly very angry, but it was only for a moment, and 
noone doubts that both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstune 
have entertained for years a sincere regard for one another, 
or that they would have been willing to meet at any time. 
In France a duel would have been fought the next 
morning, and if one statesman had ever been seen engaged 
ina friendly talk with the other, he would have been at 
once suspected of treachery to his cause. There is, indeed, 
amoral gulf separating England from most Continental 
countries in regard to these amenities of political life 
which is as real as the Channel that separates them 
physically. 

We trace the peculiar feeling of personal friendliness in 
England, as we trace so many other political phenomena, 
to the moderating course of English history. England 
has avoided, as Tennyson expressed it, the “ falsehood of 
extremes ;” indeed, she has made of the pursuit of 
moderation a persistent cult. She was never completely 
feudal, she developed no absolutely dominant class, 
no permanent caste. She cut down the powers of the 
nobility, she reduced the authority of Kings, she steered 
aneven course between Roman centralisation and Geneva 
individualism. The shaping power of the peculiar English 
genius was always making for unity by give and take, by 
a policy of conciliation. The various attempts, as, e.g., 
those of Charles I., James II., and George IIL, to deflect 
thiseven course of English growth into the channel of 
undue Royal power, were all checked before they had 
Wrought irreparable mischief. We see the moderating 
spirit centreing round the person of Cromwell, who, 
mised to a dictatorship, was nevertheless always trying 
to bring back the State to a more balanced condition. 
the chief issue to which this spirit of moderation has led 
that there is no reaction in England. The chose jugée 
Waccepted by all. The sole attempts at reaction, those 
of the Stuart Pretenders, were never serious, and they 
erived their support from persons who, owing to im- 
perfect means of communication, were outside the 
turrent of national life. We have, therefore, never seen 
in England, as we see in France and Spain, great 
Parties facing one another with fundamentally different 
Meories of political life. The strongest Monarchist in 
England accepts the Republican theory of government, 
Yhile the Republican has no desire to upset a Monarchy 
Vhich rests upon a Parliamentary title. But in France, 


life and society which cannot be reconciled. Hence the 
' tremendous clash in Continental politics ; the moderating 
influence is absent, class antagonisms which can be traced 
back through centuries persist with such endurance that 
unity cannot be firmly maintained. Spain, for example, 
| makes a revolution and establishes a Republic, but imme- 
diately it is attacked by factions which deny its authority, 
and to defend itself it is compelled to assume dictatorial 
forms, that is to say, to ignore the spirit of moderation. 
In England, on the other hand, whatever our differences, 
we all recognise instantly the authority of an Act. of} 
| Parliament, thereby recognising also the harmonising 
course of English history and the principle of unity whick 
that course has brought about. 

We do not deny, of course, the presence of some excep-- 
tions to the rule of personal friendliness owing to politica? 
differences. The reign of George III., during which, as 
we have said, a foolish attempt was made to turn back 
the hands on the clock, furnishes some instances, the mos 
noted of which was the rupture between Burke and Fox, 
the former of whom forgot for a time the very doctrines: 
he had preached. Pitt and Fox certainly had no love for 
one another, but difference of temperament had as much 
to do with this as difference about policy. Canning was- 
certainly hated by the obscurantist Tories of the Castle- 
reagh type. The relations between Disraeli and Mr. Glad- 
stone were perhaps more formal and distant than betweem 
any rival leaders since the days of Pitt and Fox; but here 
again temperament was a more powerful factor than 
opinion, the Celtic element in Mr. Gladstone’s nature 
being antipathetic to the Semite character. But, allowing 
for all these and other exceptions to the rule, we may say 
that the tendency in England is to quite friendly inter~ 
course with rivals, to assume that both sides are really 
at one on certain fundamental matters, and that dii: 
ferences relate in the main to the more secondary issues. 
We can scarcely conceive here of the bitter spirit of per- 
sonal animosity which Bismarck assumed to Lasker or 
Windthorst, which Gambetta assumed to McMahon, 
or which the Republican Deputies in the Italian Chamber 
assume to Signor Crispi. On the Continent the gulf is 
so deep and wide that the sincere Republican holds the 
Monarchist as a bad man defending a bad cause—a cause 
morally rotten—and the feeling is reciprocated on the 
other side. It all bas its roots in history, and will, 
therefore, endure. It might be supposed that the 
explanation was racial, but that is scarcely so. For 
among our own kinsmen in the United States, before 
the Republic had become cosmopolitan, men of Englisk 
descent were as fiercely opposed on the Slavery question 
as rival parties in France are opposed at this hour. No 
Republican was ever hated by a Monarchist as Sumner 
and Lincoln were hated by Southerners; so that we see it 
is quite conceivable that personal hatred might arise in 
England if there were a cause sufficient to bring it out: 
It is in the course of history, it is in the development of 
institutions, that we must find the explanation of these 
rival attitudes of mind. 

Which attitude is more favourable to human progress ?° 
It goes without saying that all English observers are 
devoutly thankful that in this respect they are not as 
the French or the Italians or the belligerent Deputies: 
in the Austrian Reichsrath. Indeed, an Englishmaa: 
would scarcely think the question was open to discus- 
sion at all. We have very little doubt that he is right 
in his decision for unity and moderation, for the 
art of smoothing over difficulties and softening class 
asperities, as being more conducive to the progress of 
mankind than the strife which divides families and sets 
man against man. But we have to pay a price for 
every achievement in human life, and we suspect that a 
certain stolidity and lack of intellectual eagerness and 
inward sincerity is generally found along with the solids 
and wise political instincts which evolve unity and’ 
moderation. Greece, with her magnificent intellectual’ 
achievement, could never secure unity or stability ; Rome, 
which secured the most enduring political structure of 
the Western world, was barren of art and philosophy, 
was stern and unlovely. Which people chose the greater 
part? which did more for the world? The vote of the 
statesman will be given for Rome, the vote of the thinker or 








Pain, Germany, Republicanism and Monarchy are rival 
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than of balanced judgment. So in our time the instinct 
of the artist, of the man of pure intelligence, of the 
theorist, would turn to France, the nation which, to quote 
Mrs. Browning’s line, “ dreams on and wails on while the 
household goes to wreck.” But the lawyer, the statesman, 
the economist, will turn to England with her solid struc- 
ture, her balanced judgment, her peaceful and moderate 
evolution. The philosopher without any prejudice will 
declare that both types of people are essential to human 
progress, and probably he is right. Without Greece man- 
kind would have enjoyed neither light nor beauty; 
without Rome neither solidity nor unity of moral aim. 
In the modern world the blotting out of either France or 
England would leave a gap that could never be filled. 
But there can, in the last analysis, be little doubt on 
which side the scale of judgment must incline. English 
life means rather humdrum politics, an apparent in- 
sincerity in public men, and a certain disproportion 
between the noise made in our political contests 
and the compromise usually arrived at; it means 
that dull and safe men are generally preferred to 
the brilliant and interesting. But this kind of life 
has immense compensations, for it means the absence 
of paralysis, violence, and reaction. It means a steady 
purpose carried out by the whole nation, whose peaceful 
co-operation renders the success of any cause that com- 
mends itself to the popular judgment certain, but certain 
only after the general reason has been convinced. It 
means conservation of national energy whereby the vast 
reservoirs of power are not expended in barren and cruel 
internal strife. Think of the old wars between the Greek 
States which frittered away Hellenic moral energy, or the 
fierce contest between Lyons and the Convention during 
the French Revolution. The narrow, stern, logical intellect 
which will not move a hair’s breadth from its appointed 
course, and whose operations are marked by rancour and 
tend to division, can never be a blessing to mankind 
except in the sense in which Goethe makes of “the spirit 
that denies” a necessary and involuntary agent for man’s 
moral progress. We live, it is true, in a world of strife, 
but every force that can make for unity and harmony 
enables us to “ move upward, working out the beast ;” 
and that is surely the supreme end of civilisation. 








“JULIUS CAISAR.” 

ii is possible that in the revival of Julius Cesar at Her 

Majesty’s the public is more beholden to Mr. Tree as a 
manager than as an actor. Be that as it may, there can be 
no question that the performance, taken as a whole, is a great 
success. Those who care for Shakespeare rather than for the 
“peepings and mutterings” of particular actors may be de- 
voutly thankfal for cne thing. Mr. Tree has not sacrificed the 
play to the supposed necessity for closing up the dialogue and 
the procession of the scenes, and so for making everything go 
at breakneck speed. Most modern adapters, we can hardly 
call them renderers, of Shakespeare think that the ideal 
play is like the science lesson described by the immortal Mr. 
Bottles in “ Friendship’s Garland.” They want something 
that will go “fizz—bang, fizz—bang,” and keep the mind 
“constantly excited” and on the stretch. Mr. Tree, though he 
has had to make some omissions, has still preserved the stately 
march of the great Roman drama, and we watch coolly and with- 
out haste or confusion the conception, the unfolding, and the 
catastrophe of the greatest conspiracy that ever shook the 
world,—a deed which it is not too much to say has never beon 
out of men’s minds since it was done.—Even in the Middle 
Ages, as we see from Dante, when men knew little ur 
nothing of “the nobler forms of an older, austerer” world, 
and when Virgil had dwindled to a magician, the earth still 
faintly quivered from the shock of Cxsar’s fall.—The perform- 
ance at Her Majesty’s is also noticeable for the splendid 
grouping, and for its human mounting. The manner in 
which the conspirators gradually gather round and hem in 
Cesar, then fall upon him, and finally clash their arms in 
bloody triumph, is most impressive. Throughout this scene, 
in fact, the stage arrangements are masterly, and if actors 
and managers would only note, it would show them that it is 
not scenery, and not even rich and beautiful dresses, but well- 
graced human groupings that make up the charm and beauty 
of stage spectacle. The management of Her Majesty’s, 
consciously or unconsciously, seem to have grasped this 





fact. And there is yet another physical circumstance of 
which they seem aware. They realise that the strength of a 
chain is in its weakest link, and of a play in its weakest 
character. One really bad actor will utterly destroy the effec; 
of half a dozen good ones. In Julius Cesar at Her Majesty's, 
though no one acts very well, no one acts badly, and so the 
play, considered as a whole, never breaks down, never ceases 
to be a play and becomes a pantomime. 

No one can see Julius Cxsar acted for the first time, though 
he may have read it every year for twenty years, without 
being struck again, and with more than ordinary force, by the 
special and peculiar character of the play. It is a great 
acting-play and a play of human passion, and yet it has no 
love scenes and no love motive. It is the greatest treatise 
ever written on what we may call the mechanics of conspiracy, 
of Cexsarism, of tyrannicide, of mob-raising, and, in fact, ofall 
that we know under the designation of a coup d’état. Lastly, 
the play is, from the point of view of dramatic poetry, some. 
thing quite apart. It shows that Shakespeare possessed the 
gift of eloguence—a gift which per se has directly little or 
nothing to do with poetry—to a degree that has never been 
equalled. Julius Csar, besides all else that it is, is the play 
of poetic eloquence. As regards the love-story, or rather 
absence of love-story, one can hardly help fancying that 
Shakespeare had before he wrote it been reading Bacon's 
Essays, and when he came to the famous passage, “ The 
stage is more beholden to love than life,” had determined to 
disprove the truth of that assertion. For once, at any rate, 
he has made the stage not the least beholden to love, and yet 
able to maintain to the fullest possible degree its hold upon 
men’s minds. But though love in the sense of the passion 
of sex is virtually divorced from the play, of love in other 
senses there is plenty. There is the love and loyalty of Mark 
Antony for his friend and patron Cesar, the love of Brutus 
for Cesar, and the love of Brutus and Cassius. These strands 
of love and loyalty, stiff in tension or hanging loose in sever. 
ance, are to be found throughout the play. Again, the sense 
of married love is strong in the action. Shakespeare is always 
fond of doing hononr to the sacred ties of marriage, but here 
the sanctity and closeness of the tie is dwelt on with special 
force. Nowhere else has the case for unison in duality been 
put with such concrete vigour and penetration :— 

“ Am I yourself 
But as it were in sort or limitation 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes ?” 

It is, however, in its unmasking of the mechanism of a coup 
d'état that the play is most memorable. In this respect it 
is, as we have already suggested, one of the most wonderfal 
of political documents. Cassius asks :— 

“ How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over ; 
In States unborn, and accents yet unknown?” 
He speaks with his sword dripping blood, and only of the 
murder; but his words areas true of the plot and the counter- 
plot, as of the supreme tragedy. Wherever men like Bratus 
and Cassius, Cinna and Casca, conspire, wherever men like 
Antony and Octavius turn the turmoil of the State to their 
own advantage, wherever civil war raises its bead, there met 
will follow some part of the path marked out by Shakespeare. 
So elemental, so universal, is his rendering of the plot that we 
see in this archetypal conspiracy and murder all conspiracies 
and murders before and since. When the nobles who plotted 
the death of Gustavus of Sweden struck him down at the 
masque, they unconsciously tracked Shakespeare. Though 
Essex planned and executed his treason before Shakespeare 
wrote, if not before he thought the play, his waverings and his 
flights of ambition are all there. When Booth and his com 
panions conspired to kill Mr. Lincoln they could not avoid the 
sophistries, any more than the savageries, of Brutus, Cassius 
and Uasca. Booth, indeed, may, we had almost said must, have 
had the very words of the play ringing in his ears. The lines 
we have just quoted must have come back to him ere he fired 
and struck his blow. Can we doubt, too, that when Boott 
sprang upon the stage, and holding up his dagger, shouted ” 
the audience, “ Sic semper tyrannis!” he had in his mind the 
ery, “Freedom and Liberty!” raised by the conspirators 
in the play as they brandish their daggers over 30 
corpse? Again, has not every conspirator instantly tried 


enlarge the circle of the crime as does Cassius when he caus . 
' to Mark Antony,— 
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“Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities.” 


That voice was heard again and again in the Revolution,—at 


Thermidor, at Vendémiaire, and at every stage of Napoleon’s | 


ascent to Empire. It was heard too in 1851, when the third 


Napoleon made the Parisian gutters run with blood. Who | 


knows but at this moment such a voice is whispering 
in Paris? Again, when we read the scene at Antony’s 
house—it is one of the very few scenes omitted at Her 


Majesty’s—in which Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus discuss | 


their plans, how is it possible to forget Kinglake’s description 
of how “the Brethren of the Ellysée” plotted and betrayed ? 
When, too, we read how Brutus is persuaded by his friends, 
there rises up the squalid and unfortunate parody of a great 
part which was enacted by General Boulanger. Without ques- 
tion, the essential part of the “works” of every coup d'état | 
that ever was or will be made is to be found given or suggested | 
in Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. No doubt the details and super- 
ficialities are not apparent, but the essentials, the realities, the 
spirit, are embalmed there for ever. We have referred to | 
Essex’s plot, but must say one word more on it. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that Shakespeare had it in his mind when he 
wrote the play, and that the excuses he makes for Brutus 
were meant to apply to the great Lord-Deputy, to whom 
Shakespeare had once referred as a hero, a soldier, and a 
statesman. It is strange to remember that Essex, in order | 
to put heart into his fellow-conspirators, had the “old play” | 
of Richard II.—probably not Shakespeare’s play, but an | 
earlier version—acted before them. Had Julius Cxsar been | 
in existence, that would have been the play with which to | 
fre men’s souls. The Convention, we believe, specially | 
ordered plays to be acted dealing with Brutus. Was Shake- | 
speare’s play, we wonder, ever translated for the purpose? 


We have no space to deal with the consummate power of | 
oratory shown by Shakespeare in this play. There are no 
less than three deliberate orations in it, for besides those 
of Antony and Brutus there is the splendid speech addressed 
by Marcellus to the rabble,—a piece of invective which is 
as fine as anything of the kind in our literature. Antony’s 
speech remains of course the greatest effort in persuasive 
oratory ever penned. There is nota line in it which even 
Erskine himself—that angel-tongued persuader of juries— 
could have bettered. The art consists in the perfect con- 
cealment of the transitions through which the chilly depre- 
cation of all heating or inflammatory phrases gradually 
becomes a veritable torrent of fire. We have only one more 
word toadd. When will Mr. Tree or some other manager 
revive Coriolanus? That is a play as full of political action 
as Julius Cxsar, and even more full of political criticism. We 
are not anti-democratic, but it is good for the people to see 
sometimes the mob unmasked, and never has that been done 
80 rnthlessly as in Coriolanus. 





RECREATION IN INDIA. 

Si M. E. GRANT DUFF delivered on Thursday week 

a lecture at the Imperial Institute on “The Recreations 
of an Indian Official” which deserves more than a word of 
comment, There are few educated households in England 
which have not some connection with India, and it is well 
they should know the truth. It was a charming lecture in 
itself, studded with good stories, quite free of that odd 
snippettiness of style which has spoiled the effect of some of 
Sir Mountstuart’s later work, and it brought home to those 
who heard it one of the greatest drawbacks to an Indian 
career, Except for a very few, there are no recreations in what 
Sir Alfred Lyall has so finely called “the Land of Regrets.” 
The late Governor of Madras, it is true, found recreations, or 
ays he did; but Anglo-Indians, though they will read his 
Paper with pleasure, will shake their heads, and say that had 
he not been a Governor, he might not have discovered quite 
% many pleasant things to do outside his official work. The 
lecturer, to begin with, made eight tours in his dominion 
during his reign of five years, and a tour is perhaps the last 
thing of which the regular Indian official or soldier ever 
thinks. There is nowhere to go, no object in going, for he 
tannot escape the climate, and except in exceptional cases, no 
tomfortable lodging if he does go. If he has money and 
three months’ time he makes a rush to England to see his own 
or to get married, or to get cool, or he may make a 
to the hills for the sake of a thorough change, but to 





jaunt 


travel about India itself, except in the way of official duty, is 
' the last thing he ever thinks of. Then Sir Mountstuart, 
besides being interested on his own account in the fauna 
and flora of Southern India, in mineralogy, botany, and 
| antiquities, had the advantage that all the local ex- 
perts in all the sciences were eager to tell him all 
| they knew, and so obtain his ear for some of the 
projects of which the exceptional men of India are 
always full. Marine zoology and forestry are not to 
most men, for example, very interesting subjects of in- 
quiry, but the man must be dull indeed who would not be 
absorbed for a time when Dr. E. Thurston was speaking of 
the former, or Sir Dietrich Brandis, with his marvellous 
wealth of knowledge and humorous intelligence, descanting 
upon the latter subject. In the region of mineralogy Sir 
Mountstuart understood precious stones for himself, and 


,as he had Dr. King to help him, he must, we suppose, 
| be right in his rather broad generalisation that India is 


poor in gems, though we should have fancied that Gol- 
conda must be worth searching, and can testify that there 
are few places where specimen stones can be obtained 
more easily than in Jeypore, the land where enamel- 
ling with jewels was once an art, or Benares, or Delhi. 
An interest such as Sir Mountstuart took in botany is in 
itself an alleviation to exile, and it becomes a fascinating one 
when the men of real science are ready to pour out their 
treasures of information and direct the traveller what to see 
with eyes which, under such circumstances, seem to the 
observer himself to have been touched with some unguent 
that suddenly doubled their power. Let any reader wander 
through the gardens of Kew by himself, and then with Mr. 
Thisieton Dyer, and he will understand what we mean, and re- 


| cognise how savans can add to the enjoyment as well as the 


knowledge of the ignorant. 


Sir M. E. Grant Duff was exceptionally fortunate, for we 
appeal to the knowledge of all Anglo-Indians when we repeat 
the saying of the Emperor Baber, that for all but a few 
India is the flattest of all countries, the one in which interest 
is the most strictly confined to work. To the few who can 
move about it in freedom, who have special tastes, who are 
concerned to understand the thoughts of Asia, or who are 
able to take in its astounding varieties of scenes, peoples, 
creeds, and civilisations, India is almost overpoweringly 
attractive; but that is not the position of the majority. 
They grow by degrees interested in their work, for governing 
in all its departments is attractive, but outside their work 
they find few reasons for denying that it is a weary land, 
which paralyses rather than stimulates the intellect, and 
deadens rather than fortifies the energies. To begin with, 
there is little charm of scenery. Some parts of the Madras 
Presidency, indeed, are full of loveliness, and there are places 
in the Deccan and on the Nerbudda Valley of unsurpassable 
beauty, but for the majority of civil officers and soldiers, who 
are tied to their stations, India is a dull land to the eye. 
Bengal is, speaking broadly, a jungle of fruit-trees, in which 
there is little attraction except a few mighty rivers; while the 
North is for half the year an arid brown, and for the other half 
a dull green plain. It is bounded, no doubt, by the Himalayas, 
but the only pleasing adjective which the mighty range does 
not deserve is that of beautiful. Then the sport of which 
we read so much, and which Sir M. E. Grant Duff is wrong 
in undervaluing, for only sport or battle ever reveals to 
Europeans and natives their close kinship or breeds per- 
sonal respect and affection, is confined in practice to 
districts which the majority of Europeans never reach. 
There is kingly sport on the slopes of the Blue Moun- 
tains in Madras, in the Terai of the Eastern Himalayas, 
and in part of the Deccan or the Central Provinces, but in 
Bengal, or the North, or the Punjab—that is, in the real 
“India” of the official or the soldier—sport is both scarce 
and poor. The people lie too thick upon the ground, and the 
intruders know too little how to avail themselves of what 
there is. It is one curse of India that no man there belonging 
to the dominant race has ever a trace of the kind of knowledge 
we all acquire at home before we are twenty, the instinctive 
knowledge of the countryside, the familiarity with the ways 
of the humble, the perception of all that marks the life 
around us, which is like the perception of a gamekeeper who 
was born upon the moor. Riding is rather tame, except in 
places, for the roads are wearisome, and crossing open country 
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mnpleasing to its inhabitants, not to mention that the days 
are fully occupied, and that the night falls early and with a 
painful rapidity that extinguishes twilight. Swimming, the 
exercise by which the writer kept himself in health, is too 
dangerous in the great rivers, the great tanks are rarely 
found in the North, and though the luxury of swimming by 
moonlight in an artificial tank to which snakes cannot 
penetrate is hardly to be overestimated, it is not obtainable 
everywhere. There are games, to be sure—polo and tent- 
pegging and racquets—but the climate for nine months in the 
year is opposed to them all, and over them all hangs a cloud 
of sameness, produced by the fact that society is limited, 
deficient in variety, and too well known. There is, in short, no 
white “people” in India, but only a caste which outside 
the Presidency cities wearies of itself, seeks in vain for 
pleasurable occupation, and as it must not talk shop and has 
nothing else of interest to talk of, is quite curiously deficient 
in the power of conversing brightly. Paoblic amur ments 
there are practically none, the dinners are the dinners of a 
well-to-do but exceedingly small watering-place or country 
4ewn, and for intellectual distractions men are, in fact, too 
tired. They work much harder than at home, libraries are 
cramped, and if a man has an intellectual hobby he finds it 
most difficult to pursue it, if only from the absence of com- 
panionship or rivalry. Why India, which is choked with 
“subjects,” has produced so few artists, especially sculptors, 
we fail to understand, but they are almost wholly wanting; 
while to men who must move in five years, probably to a 
totally different climate, the fascinating pursuit of gardening 
offers but slight attraction. Of course, there are men who 
conquer all these difficulties so completely that they hardly 
perceive them; who become enthusiastic sportsmen, or 
botanists, or ethnologists, or linguists, or philosophers, and 
find in any one of those branches of effort or thought an 
infinity of repayment. But for the majority who have not 
strong tastes India, apart from work, appears as dreary as 
it did to the Emperor Baber, who, though a genius and a 
Mussulman, found himself so bored that he took to drink- 
ing, and sought excitement by leaping in the moonlight 
from battlement to battlement of his palace, where a false 
apring meant an instant and a very horrible death. 


There is no remedy for this weariness, and no possibility of 
any, except a new rapport between the dominant caste and 
the people, which would probably be injurious to both. The 
belief is considered at home to spring from colour super- 
ciliousness, but as a matter of fact the Europeanised Indian 
and the Indianised Englishman has usually lost much of his 
moral fibre and gained very little indeed. Either becomes 
too like the cosmopolitan of the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
very detestable variety of the human species, or that 
italianised Englishman whom our forefathers distrusted. 
Foreigners are less weary than we are in India, and men with 
Jewish blood in their veins are said to take by a sort of 
instinct to Oriental learring—we have certainly found this 
true in more than one instance—but the transported English- 
man who revisits his own land every five years, and means to 
hve there always after he is fifty-five, finds that his only re- 
source is to plunge headlong into work, as accordingly, if he 
is a man at all, he does, succeeding in it in a way which often 
fils the cool outsider who is observing him, with perplexed 
amazement. What is there, he asks impatiently, in John 
Smith that he should govern a great country well?—and yet he 
obviously does so govern it. Soacute is this feeling that we have 
heard experienced men at home say boldly that the Anglo- 
Indians wrote each other up, and that it was simply impossible 
that such ordinary persons could have done the feats attributed 
to them. They did them, nevertheless, because they had no 
other interests to distract them, because their whole souls 
were in the work, and because, therefore, they profited by 
every morsel of experience, however minute. You can see 
precisely the same thing in the great businesses of the City, 
among financiers, contractors, engineers, doctors, sailors, all 
the men who grow absorbed and careless of everything except 
the work which presses, and which has for them the charm of 
infinite variety. They all suffer a little from ossification of 
the mind, but in their work they are among the most efficient 
of the human race. India does not suffer from the dreariness 
of the life which her governing caste leads there, but rather 
benefits; but that the life is dreary, only a man with an 
Asiatic “shouq” dominating him, or a Governor like Sir M. 





E. Grant Duff, with a hundred intellectual interests and 
twenty experts standing about to feed them, would be found 
todeny. But for the fierce toil it imposes India would for 
most officials and soldiers, be a land of unbroken “ regrets.” 





FEATHERED CITIZENS. 

WRITER in the Edinburgh Review for January gives a 
very pleasing and accurate description of the present 
bird-population of London. Of the hundred and eighty. 
four species which breed in the British Islands, he shows that 
the thrush, blackbird, robin, hedge-sparrow, whitethroat, 
sedge-warbler, reed-warbler, great-tit, coal-tit, blae-tit, wren, 
starling, jackdaw, crow, rook, fly-catcher, swallow, martin, 
greenfinch, sparrow, chaffinch, cuckoo, wild duck, wood. 
pigeon, moorhen, and dabchick have all nested recently 
within four miles of Charing Cross. He distinguishes care. 
fully between the real London birds and occasional visitors, 
though some of these, as he points out, are London birds 
properly speaking, because their visits are regular, though 
not for the purposes of nesting. He notes the rise and 
decline of London rookeries, the visits of kingfishers to 
Battersea Park, the new seagull population, the reintro. 
duction of the magpie, and the ill-omened disappearance of 
the friendly owl. He may be interested to know that a few 
white owls are still left in the extreme west, and have recently 

been seen both in Holland Park and over Brook Green. 


He does not claim that his list of London birds is ex. 
haustive; it is, indeed, rather an “account” than a 
catalogue, and a very interesting account it is. But there 
is no reason why it should not be the basis of a “short 
survey of the State of London” from the birds’ point of view 
which would guide future naturalists and County Council 
Committees, just as Dr. Hamilton’s list, published in the 
Zoologist in 1866, is used for reference by himself. We 
venture, therefore, to add the following notes to those which 
he has made, and to others which he will doubtless receiva 
from other sources. Magpies, which he mentions as formerly 
so common that Mr. Yarrell once saw twenty-three all 
together in Kensington Gardens,‘ were never, we think, 
quite extinct in London, though there is no doubt that 
those now breeding in Regent’s Park escaped from the 
Zoo, where one pair now spend most of their time a 
voluntary pensioners. But a wild pair always survived in 
Holland Park, and nested there, or in the western corner 
of Kensington Gardens. The pheasant and the partridge are 
still occasionally found inside the fringe of the London area, 
under circumstances so curious that they are worth recording. 
Three years ago a hen pheasant was seen for some weeks in 
different parts of West Kensington and Hammersmith; and 
in the present month a fine cock bird, with perfectly fresh 
plumage and tail unbroken, was caught just on the western 
border of the London County Council boundary, a mile and 
a half to the west of Olympia, in a garden opposite to Chiswick 
Eyot. It was of the small, old English breed, with no ring 
round its neck; and there is every probability that this, a8 
well as the bird in Hammersmith, belonged to a breed of 
pheasants which have never died out, and always produce one 
or two broods a year, in the market farm close to the river 
above Corney Reach. There partridges also breed ; and both 
these and pheasants occasionally make their way into the 
remains of the Fulham market gardens, first crossing the 
river, and then recrossing it lower down. These gardens are 
also visited by one or two coveys of partridges bred across 
the river in the grounds of the Ranelagh Club. The dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ought to be a regular peregrines’ resting 
place, if not an eyrie. We very much doubt whether they 
have ever ceased to visit it,as Sir John Sebright informed 
Dr. Hamilton they used to do every Netober. One of the 
Cathedral authorities recently stated that they had not 
been observed there. But the dome is so high that it 
is quite outside the ordinary angle of vision of town 
dwelling people. It is quite an effort to throw the head 
back sufficiently to see the top of the dome when walk- 
ing or driving anywhere near the Cathedral; and what 
takes place on that great area of stone, so remote and yet 
so near, is far removed from general view. Buta pigeon was 
struck down by a large hawk in the City (probably a peregrine) 
as late as last autumn. A pair of peregrines were seen soaring 
over Kensington early in the summer, after the long spell 0 
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cold winds in the spring. The north-east wind which ha2 
blown continuously for three weeks changed at 1 p.m., and 
the birds were first seen by a passer-by who raised his head 
to look at the weathercock and verify the change of wind,—a 
chance instance in which the “aloofness” of the birds haunt- 
ing the higher aerial plane above cities did not prevent them 
being observed. The reappearance of the carrion crow in 
Kensington Gardens is duly noted in the article in the 
Edinburgh, and the site of a recent nest given, in a tree near 
the Speke obelisk. We believe that there are in and around 
London quite as many carrion crows as rooks. They nest on 
the island in Battersea Park, in the big elms on both sides of 
the river at Fulham and Putney, at Hampstead, and in 
Holland Park. A long chapter might be written on the 
habits of the London carrion crow by any one who will rise 
early enough to watch him. His main haunts are the banks 
of the river, and the market gardens, not only of Fulham and 
Chiswick, but those which are now being developed on a great 
scale in North-East London; wherever, in fact, the elm-tree 
offers a place for his nest, and the heaps of refuse brought to 
enrich the market gardens afford food. Recently the sea- 
gulls have found out the attraction of these heaps. On the 
hiswick market farm more than a hundred gulls, half that 
number of carrion crows, and a company of rooks and jack- 
daws, were seen engaged at one time on a great heap of stable 
straw, with a delicious assortment of a few loads of stale 
herrings and rotten oranges, which offered a choice variety of 
eating. It was noticed that the white gulls and black crows 
were equally eager to eat the oranges, digging their beaks 
into them and fiying off with them to the river embankment. 
A snipe and several green plovers were seen close by. 


Two interesting questions are raised in the Zdinburgh 
Review,—the first being whether the birds now found in our 
great cities have been “enclosed” in their present haunts; 
while the second is the practical one whether we can expect 
them to continue there or to diminish. The writer answers 
the first in the affirmative, and the second in the negative. 
He thinks that those still living in London can hardly receive 
additions from the country, as the country birds would simply 
be unable to find a living in the town. We believe this view to be 
correct, and to hold good in ail cases of resident birds, except 
the starlings and a few which enter London by a very curious 
highway. Starlings are some of the very few birds which 
regularly migrate from towns—not necessarily large towns— 
to the fields, revisiting each more than once in the year. 
Now of all things, starlings love to feed on newly mown and 
watered lawns. The area of this kind of turf has greatly 
increased in London lately. Several acres must be added 
every year in the parks, public gardens, County Council 
“open spaces,” and in the little squares and plots of big 
buildings. These attract the starlings in great numbers. 
There are also a few visitors from the country which come 
to stay by the one bird-road still left open, which is the 
natural entrance-gate both of residents and migrants. This 
is the greatest of all open spaces, open from side to side and 
end to end,—namely, the London river. Down this the 
migrants pour when leaving the Thames valley above London, 
and by it they return. In frost and cold the home-birds 
also follow the tidal Thames downwards. Blackbirds, 
finches, thrushes, wagtails, rooks, and robins, and even king- 
fishers, enter London by its river-gate every year. Whether 
they stay depends on the accommodation they find on either 
bank. Where the old-fashioned willows are left, as they were 
until recently from Putney to Hammersmith, by Chiswick 
Eyot, and where public gardens or strips of shrubbery 
adjoin, as at Battersea, the Chelsea Embankment, or higher 
up at Fulham Palace, some of these birds doubtless stay. It 
is almost certainly by this route that the dabchicks and other 
wild waterfowl, of which such a pleasant account is given in 
the Edinburgh, arrive in St. James’s Park, the Serpentine, 
and Battersea Park. Every night dwellers by the river 
may hear the calls of moorhens and other waterfowl flying 
up and down the stream; and where they find suitable 
quarters they are certain to prolong their visit; otherwise 
they fly back before dawn to their previous quarters. 
Wherefore we hope that the Thames Conservancy Com- 
Missioners, who maintain a vigilant guard over the riparian 
beauties of the Upper Thames above Teddington, will retain 
the ornamental fringe of osiers and willows when they replace 
the lower line of the tidal banks with stone, and so enable 





London to “tap” some part of the stream of birds which 
passes fip and down the course of the river. The Con- 
servancy should also acquire the same powers for protecting 
birds on the water and banks below Teddington Lock which 
they have used to such good purpose above it. 

“ The number of species which inhabit London must go on 
decreasing as London grows larger and more smoky, and the 
parks more artificial and more frequented.” Thisisso. Bat 
must the parks become more artificial ? We believe that in each 
there will soon be reserves or “ wildernesses ” artfully natural, 
with plenty of turf, shrubs, and water, made partly to encourage 
the birds, especially those which, like the whitethroats, are 
insect-eaters. There is nothing in the gathering of human 
beings which is in itself distasteful to most birds. They are 
a friendly race, as witness the conversion of the wood-pigeon. 
Bat the physical difficulties in their way are want of proper 
food—in the case of some species want of nesting places— 
which can be provided, and the want of running water, or a 
constant supply near their haunt. This is often forgotten, 
but is a real drawback. Set a small hose running in any 
London garden, and in two minutes a blackbird or a robin 
is there, first drinking, then bathing, and then seeking food 
on the moistened grass. Wood-pigeons will crowd to a 
shallow bowl of water set on the leads many hundred yards 
from the parks. 

The introduction of such beautifal and luxurious vegetation 
as adorns the Sab-Tropical Garden at Battersea Park must 
also encourage the migrant warblers; and with the increase 
of kingfishers on the Thames, due to their preservation by 
the Conservancy, they can hardly fail to reappear in London 
waters, as they have recently done in Battersea Park. If in 
the rush at luncheon-time the feathered citizens find them- 
selves inconveniently crowded, ‘there is also ample vacant 
space for another “city of birds ” on a different level from the 
ground-floor. We have never made such use of the flat roofs 
and galleries of our great public buildings as we might. 
There we might construct “ hanging gardens,” and keep end- 
less:flowers, ferns, and tiny fountains, and let the only per- 
manent inhabitants be the birds, the intrusion of any others. 
especially city cats, being penal without benefit of clergy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SITUATION IN UGANDA. 


(To Tue Epiror or THe “Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—War, and rumours of war, military and industrial, 
throughout nearly the whole Empire have drawn the publie 
attention away from the disastrous tragedy now being euacted 
in Central East Africa, and the pessible crumbling of our care- 
fully built up Uganda Protectorate. This time last year the 
Commissioner in Uganda returned to England on leave, bis 
report was most encouraging, the present and future seemed 
bright. In his place as Acting Commissioner he had left 
Major Ternan, the then senior officer in the Uganda 
Rifles. The spring saw the first of a series of troubles. 
Baron Dhanis’s mutinous Soudanese attacked but were 
repulsed by our Nubian garrisoned forts; Toru was dis- 
affected ; June required a punitive expedition in Nandi; 
July, Mwanga, King of Uganda, bolted to Buddhu, a rebellion 
there followed. Fortunately it was, for the time, put down. 
Mwanga’sson wasenthroned, Mwanga went over tothe Germans. 
The whole country was still most disaffected, the greatest 
anxiety prevailed. Shortly after Major Ternan’s departure 
Buddhu again rose. In the meantime, in June, one of the 
largest and best equipped of African expeditions and caravans 
was organised from the coast. Major Macdonald, with a large 
European staff, commanded it. Its destination was Lake 
Rudolph and the Bahr-el-Gebel. The cost of the expedition 
was enormous. The Government, afraid to openly send 
for Indian troops, sent for three hundred Soudanese troops 
from Uganda, who were then fighting in Buddhu. Major 
Ternan, returning home, brought them down to join the 
expedition. On joining they expostulated and finally deserted 
to Eldoma Ravine, were followed there and fired on. Their 
objective was Uganda; once there a general revolt would cer- 
tainly follow. For days grievances and repeated but disobeyed 
orders were exchanged, days which one would think had been 
better employed in heading off rather than wrangling with the 
homing mutineers. They are next heard of on October 18th 
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at Fort Lubwas. 
‘by the small garrisons lying in the way, who had probably 
no option in the matter. At Lubwas the garrison, also 
frightened, opened the fort gates at night and revolted. 
Major Thruston, Messrs. Wilson and Scott, were seized. 
On October 19th the Acting Commissioner, Mr. Jackson, and 
Major Macdonald, ten Europeans, three hundred and forty 
armed Swahili, and some Sikhs overtook the mutineers, now 
in Fort Lubwas. The mutineers, frightened at the unexpected 
turn of affairs, parleyed, asking for peace. 
parleying turned into a severe battle. Mr, Fielding, a gallant 
soldier, was killed, the Acting Commissicner severely 
wounded, and both sides lost heavily. The mutineers, driven 
into the fort, shot or speared their prisoners that evening. 
The garrisons at Entebbi and Kampala were immediately 
disarmed by Mr. G. Wilson. A Waganda army of some 
thousands was sent to the assistance of Jackson. A Maxim, 
sent in the launch to Lubwas, fell into the hands of the 
mutineers. This they used with effect. The last news 
was dated 19th. For eight weeks the fort 
had been unsuccessfully besieged. Mr. Pilkington, a most 
accomplished lay missionary, and Lieutenant Macdonald, a 
promising young oflicer, had been killed. The other garrisons 
in the Protectorate, with whom the mutineers are in corre- 
spondence, known to be uneasy, may or may not haverisen. All 
communication between the capital and them is cut off. All 
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On the road they had been augmented | 
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No doubt a rigidity unfavourable to such freedom has been 
| on the whole characteristic of the Church of Rome since the 
| Reformation. Had the desire of Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
| More been fulfilled, for reform within the Church instead of 

a break-up of the Ecclesiastical polity of Western Christen. 
| dom, the freedom and individuality of the reformers would 
| have acted as a salutary influence in the opposite direction, 


| Cardinal Newman in a well-known passage deplores the diminu- 


tion of the Teutonic elements in the modern Roman Catholic 
Church greatly for a similar reason. Though a great moral 
reform in the Catholic Church dates from the sixteenth 
century, I think that most historians will dissent from my 
critic in considering that it has shown greater breadth and 
assimilative power since the Reformation than before it, 
My own contention is the reverse, although I admit that in 
such countries as America, and to some extent in England 
and Germany, contact with the intellectual life and criticism 
outside its pale has had a widening effect on thought within it, 


With regard to the analogy between polities civil and 
ecclesiastical, my critic has, I think, mistaken the primary 
purport of the argument. It purports to show that certain 
objections to modern Rome are objections to the action 
of the Christian Church in the early centuries. The Church 
in early times assumed that Christianity was a polity, and I 
attempt to show (on the lines of Newman’s essay) that modern 
Rome has only consistently developed the system which we see 








shades of Waganda—Roman Catholic, Mahommedan, and even | 
Protestant—are wavering, and very likely against us. The 
Church Missionary Society fear the worst is tocome. Should 
the other garrisons rise or we fail soon to take the fort, the 
whole country will be up, and with it all the horrors of a 
second Indian Mutiny on a small scale. Two regiments of 
Bombay Light Infantry have been ordered to Uganda; one is 
half way up. Many problems engage the attention of Anglo- 
Africans at home, and the Government has not volunteered the 
explanation,—the denudation of Uganda of troops of which 
it was never in greater need, the unexpected mutiny, the 
fate of the great expedition. According to the Daily 
Mail, missionaries, officials, and all in Uganda, even the 
Wagandg, are disheartened and disgusted at the inaction and 
delay. Uganda is not an easy country to rule, and it is clear 
that it has not been well ruled this year. Have we at our dis- 
posal no experienced administrator of the necessary breadth 
and strength? Large expeditions of great political significance 
require large-minded commanders and officers. Irregular 
troops require a little tact. We must have many officers 
with the essential qualifications.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
PROTESTANT. 

P.S:—One hundred and fifty Sikhs left the coast for 
Lubwas about November 20th. At the latest they should 
reach there December 28th. With Harrison’s sixty, these 
one hundred and fifty Sikhs, unless the natives or the other 
garrisons, or both, are against us, would take the fort. On 
January 10th, by Zanzibar cable, news from Uganda up to 
December 19th reached London. Unless diverted to the 
Abyssinian Expedition, and the terrible straits of those 
in the Protectorate make this most improbable, we ought 
by now to have heard of their success or defeat. 





MR. WARD ON THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 

[To THe EpiTorR oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Laicus,” has to some extent 
misunderstood the positions maintained in the “ Epilogue” 
to “ The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman.” They are 
perhaps more clearly developed in the latter part of the 
“Epilogue” than in the first half to which he confines his 
attention. 

At starting he states that the first position which I defend, 
as held by Wiseman and Newman, is the claim of the Papal 
Church to be the one exclusive Church “which has never in- 
cluded varieties of opinion.” My own words are (p. 533) “has 
never included the totality of Christians of all varieties of 
opinion.” The difference is important, for one of my prin- 
cipal contentions is (p. 554) that where the existence of the 
Church as one polity and loyalty to her authority are secure, 
as they were in the medieval schools, very great freedom in 
speculative opinion may obtain among Catholics. “The 
liberty. of discussion allowed in medieval times,” I wrote, 
“is proverbial.” “The intellect had a licentious revel” was 
Newman’s own phrase. 





in operation at the Council of Nica. That system was re- 
cognised by Carlyle, who had at first considered it to be one 
of hair-splitting definition, as having saved Christianity from 
“dwindling away into a legend.” (p. 540.) No doubt I 
append what my critic calls “the Church’s real defence,” 
but which I expressly deny to be her defence “‘in her own 
eyes,” though it is her defence “to the man of the world,” 
(p. 546), who does not concern himself with the truth of 
religion, but only with its utility. This defence does not 
amount (as he says) to an appeal to experience that “to 
deny Rome’s infallible authority is to perish,” but to the 
appeal to experience that in the long run all religious 
belief is preserved for the mass of men by Church 
authority; that saccessfully to get rid in fact as well as in 
theory, of authority, is gravely to imperil religion ; and that 
without religion society perishes. I have indicated abundantly 
in my work the nature of the experience to which I refer, and 
the nature of the argument it supplies in favour of Catholicism. 
Ihave pointed out that the Authority of the Church, although 
theoretically denied among Protestants, has largely survived 
under the guise of eustom and tradition. I quote the testi- 
mony of A. W. Schlegel, Bunsen, the King of Prussia, and 
others as to the effect of the principles of the Reformation in 
dissolving religious belief and leading to the scepticism of 
the eighteenth century. I point to the significance of the 
Catholic Revival of this century in France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and elsewhere as showing that experience has driven 
many back to the Catholic principle of Authority. I cite 
such men as Brunetitre and Pressensé as instances in which 
the power of the Catholic principle has been appreciated by 
those who deny its truth; and I refer to the Anglican Revival 
as showing that the idea of Church Authority is, if some- 
what illogically, once more gaining explicit appreciation in 
England itself. My contention is that all such instances are 
testimonies to the fact that the original constitution of the 
Church as one polity, including an ascertainable authoritative 
legislature, is the normal one. Rome has preserved it; while 
it has been, as I say towards the end of the “ Epilogue,” 
“ partially or wholly lost elsewhere.” 


This I maintain to be a strong primd-facie contirmation of 
the Catholic view that it is desirable that the Christian 
Churches should again be parts, of one organisation with a& 
authoritative legislature. My words are as follows :— 


“The Catholic Church alone practically recognises the func~ 
tions of Authority, by the very constitution of the human mind, 
in preserving our hold on fundamental truths, and acts upon this 
recognition in the case of the revelation committed to her. There 
may have to be great changes within the Church before the 
separated bodies can again recognise her. But if no other prin 
ciple, except that which she has retaincd, can ultimately withstand 
the inroads of religious negation, may we not hope that forces 0B 
all sides will eventually tend towards the desired reunion ? — 
central Authority, as a fact, and not a mere name, is an ravage 
part of the Church thus conceived. But its practical claims om 
action may vary in the future as they have in the past. (p. 582.) 


—I am, Sir, &c., WIi.Lrrip WARD. 
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FLORENCE AND MICHELANGELO'S “DAVID.” culture of the Slavonic races, and then points out that 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “Specrator.”] the Slavs have not tried to Slavise German territory. They 

S1r,—In yonr note referring to the decision of the Govern- | are only trying in this case to keep the country of Premysl 
ment to cast Mr. Watts's splendid statue of “ Vital Energy,” | Ottokar, John Nepomuk, Palacky, and Safarik from being 
you refer to the action of the Florentines in allowing | Germanised. Then he retorts on Mommsen that in his 
Michelangelo to choose the site himself for his statue of | rhapsody about Schiller as a representative of German 
David. The following quotation, which gives an account of | Culture, he (Mommsen) has not spoken in the spirit of Schiller. 
this enlightened proceeding, is taken from a footnote in | “Nor,” he concludes, “have you spoken like Ranke, that 
Messrs. Blashfield and Hopkins’s edition of “ Vasari ” :— great, unforgettable, unsurpassed master of German historical 
“The minutes of the meeting of the eighteen artists who were science, who sought for truth, proclaimed it in his works, and 
assembled to decide on the site for the statue have been preserved, judged justly. From his pen never came a suggestion of 
ee ge gegen ee ei age — Secagytbns sr = | the barbarism and want of culture of the Slavs; though in 
Coons those present omue Pacees Filarete, Cosimo Rosselli, his works he had more to tell than you have had of the 
Andrea della Robbia, Lorenzo di Credi, Sandro Botticelli, | Vatious appearances of that race in history. He found no 
Giuliano da San Gallo, Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Filippino | good ground for such representations. On the contrary, he 


Lippi, Il Cronaca, Antonio da San Gallo, David Ghirlandajo, and ' had much good to say of Slavonic culture. Phrases such as 


others. Various positions were suggested, as at the side of the | those (of yours) the venerable representative of science would 





Duomo on the piazza of the Baptistry, the centre of the grand 
‘Council Hall, the courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio, the place beside 


place under the Loggia de’ Lanzi, Lippi and the goldsmith Salves- 
tro di Lavaccio having suggested that Michelangelo himself would 
probably have reflected carefully as to where he should like to 
have the David placed, Piero di Cosimo proposed that he should 


be given his choice. He chose the place occupied by the Judith, | 


which was removed to the Loggia, and the David was taken to 
the Palazzo Vecchio.” 

The suggestion of this illastrions Committee was adopted by 
the Government of Florence, which, it should be noted, was 
not an art-patronising Medicean one, but the executive of a 
citizen Republic. May we not hope that the Office of Works | 
will follow the example of the Florentine Committee, which | 
although, or rather because, it contained such men as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino, and Botticelli, considered that 
the sculptor himself was the best judge of what should be 
the place for his statue >—I am, Sir, &c., H. S$. 





MODERN GERMAN “CULTURE” IN ACTION. 
[To rue Epitoe oF THE “ SPecTATOR.’’] 

Siz,—In the many excitements connected with the present | 
state of European politics, the controversy between German 
and Bohemian is likely to escape the attention of most English- | 
men ; yet there is one outcome of it which illustrates in such a | 
startling manner the growth of the worship of brute force | 
in the most “cultured” nation of Europe, that it is worth 
studying somewhat carefully. On October 350th last there 
appeared in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna a short intro- 
ductory note which ushered in with great triamph a letter 
from the great historian Mommsen to a friend in Austria,—a 
letter which the Newe Freie Presse treated, no doubt rightly, 
as intended for an appeal to all Austrian Germans. The 
greater part of it is a somewhat rhetorical appeal to this 
sympathetic audience to remember their race union with | 
Germany, and to prepare for a political union with that | 
country. Then the writer goes on: ‘“ And the second word | 
is ‘Be hard.’ The brain of the Czech does not take in reason, | 
but it is very accessible to blows. The sin of untimely con- 
cession has done much evil in Austria, and has caused much |} 
ruin. Everything is at stake. To yield is destruction. The | 
German Austrians cannot emigrate from the ‘Marks’ which | 
they have civilised, as the Jews have had to emigrate from | 
Russia. He who yields must know that either his children | 
or grandchildren will be Czechised. Be hard. That is 
the second word. Parliamentary right and the order of 
business are good weapons against an opponent who 
will respect Right and Order, but are insufficient where 
Right and Order will be broken to pieces.” To an impartial | 
observer the last remark would seem to apply more strongly | 
to the German disturbers of the Vienna Parliament, | 
Who are making Parliamentary government impossible 
im Austria; but there is yet one additional piece of 
information which is worth considering in this relation. A 
friend, on whose veracity and knowledge I can rely, writes to 
me after the Prague riots: “‘ There is one comfort in it, that | 
a0 decent Bohemian took any part in the disturbances ; 
especially the behaviour of our students was exemplary and | 
dignified ; whereas, on the German side, it was the Professors | 
and studems of the University who started the little stone | 
Which grew into the destrzctive avalanche.” A similar contrast | 
appears in the tone of the answer of Dr. Oswald Balzer, | 
a Lemberg Professor, to Mommsen’s savage advices. | 
Professor Balzer dwells at length on the services to 








have considered beneath his dignity.” Further comment is 
the door of the latter occupied at the time by the Judith, finally a | needless.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


C. E. Maurice. 
Eirvere Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 
Hampstead, January 18th. 





FASCINATION BY A FOX. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—I see Truth has cast doubts on the accuracy of the 
accomnt of a fox fascinating a pheasant by circling beneath 
its perch, described by your correspondent in the Spectator of 
January Ist. Mr. Meyer, of Little Laver Hall, near Ongar, 
Essex, told me many years ago a parallel story. Hesawa 
fox, which had got into his hen-roost, circling round and 
round under a cock, which would unquestionably have fallen 
off his perch into the fox’s jaws, had not my friend shown 
himself and frightened the beast away.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. LIistER. 
Shelthorpe, Sandown, Isle of Wight, January 14th. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 

(To tHE Epitor or THE “*Specraror.”] 
S1r,—As bearing on this interesting subject, will you permit 
me to mention the following incidents, one of which came 
within my own observation, and the other two as narrated 
to me by a friend in Victoria, in whose strict veracity I have 
the most perfect reliance? In passing through Bombay 
early in 1850 I bought a fine black Kutch pony and marched 
with him to Kamptee, in Central India, 560 miles. The 
evening after arrival I dined with the cavalry regiment, at 
the far end of the cantonment, over three miles distant from the 
house I had secured; but on leaving the mess-house, the syce 
having run off at once in advance, I found myself plunged in 
worse than Egyptian darkness without the smallest con- 
ception of the road home or any trace of surrounding objects. 
The pony, nevertheless, took me along the whole distance, in at 
the gate of my compound, and up to the house door, although 
he had never been east of Bombay, much less acquainted with 
the cantonment of Kamptee. 

My Victorian friend was at the time of the incident 
I am about to mention—some thirty years ago—engaged 
in breeding horses. It appears that on one occasion while 
driving a mob of horses down to Melbourne for sale 
he lost his way in the bush, and wandering on through 
most of the day vainly endeavouring to find bis camp, had 
very nearly arrived at the despairing conviction that he was 
hopelessly lost, as not infrequently happens in Australia. 
Feeling the horse he was riding rather boring on the bit to one 
side, it suddenly occurred to him that the animal had the sense 
of direction, and trusting entirely to this, he threw the reins on 
his neck. The horse, turning right round, got svon into a 
lobbing canter, and brought my friend direct to his camp, 
situated, as he judged, some seven miles away. On many 
subsequent occasions my friend found this horse’s sense of 
direction quite unerring. His experience, however, of the 
majority of horses which passed through his hands was 
that they either possessed the sense in very low degree or 
not at all. 

But what appears to me a still more remarkable instance of 
the sense in question was narrated by the same friend as con- 
nected with a horse he at one time possessed, which, reared 
by himself, showed such cleverness in undoing bolts and 


| fastenings of all kinds that nothing short of a lock and 
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key availed to keep him either in or out of his stable. On 
selling this animal to a planter, who was then travelling right 
up to the North of Australia, over a thousand miles distant, 
he warned him that unless well secured en route the horse 
would almost certainly get back to his old stable. Ina month 
or thereabouts this actually occurred. The animal was one 
morning found in his stall little better than skin and bone, 
having, as my friend calculated by the dates given him, 
travelled right across a great part of the continent to his old 
home at the rate of over a hundred miles a day! On two 
subsequent occasions this horse got away from purchasers 
who, notwithstanding the information my friend gave of his 
past history, desired to possess him, and returned from great 
distances to his old home, where he remained for the rest of 
his days, too clever to be parted with !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Equvs. 





STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS. 
[To THe Eprror OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of January 22nd you wrote: “ The 
‘For ever, never’ refrain of ‘The Old Clock on the Stairs’ 
seems so entirely the natural language of a ticking time- 
piece, that it is almost provoking to learn that it was not 
directly suggested to Longfellow by the voice of a clock. He 
got the idea from an old French missionary,” &c. I should 
doubt it. Do you know some remarkable blank verse by the 
late Lord Tennyson, written at fourteen, quoted in the 
memoir by Hallam (“Lord Tennyson,” Vol. I., p. 26) ?— 
“There is a clock in Pandemonium, 

Hard by the burning throne of my great grandsire, 

The slow vibrations of whose pendulum, 

With click-clack alternation to and fro, 

Sound ‘ Ever, Never,’ thro’ the Courts of Hell.” 
The late Poet-Laureate used to say about these lines: “ These 
are very good lines for a boy, but if I were to publish them 
now the Press would at once say that I had copied theia 
from Longfellow, or that Longfellow had copied them from 
me.”—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR D, ELLIOT. 


27 Rutland Gate, S.W., January 26th. 





AN ANONYMOUS DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I should be very glad to know the name and address of 
the kind friend who sends me the Spectator, with postmark, 
London, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., GEO. PorRIN. 
S. Mawgan Rectory, 8S. Columb, Cornwall, January 25th. 








POETRY. 


FROM THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 
TO — 
(Who says that a life disabled for active service must be 
intolerable). 





THINE eyes are holden and but see 
lite from the standpoint of thine own; 
Nor note that Nature ceaselessly 
Strives for each evil to atone; 

And, dauntless, toils to compensate 
For every stab and sting of fate. 


And stricken, captive souls to whom 

Life’s common joys are all denied 

Find, peradventure, in their doom 

Hopes, veiled to thee, intensified : 

Through darkness and through prison bars 
Beholding Heaven’s high realm of stars. 


ELLA FULLER MartTLanp. 








BOOKS. 


et ge 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS.* 

In The War of the Worlds Mr. Wells has achieved a very 

notable success in that special field of fiction which he has 

chosen for the exercise of his very remarkable gift of narra- 

tion. Asa writer of scientific romances he has never been 

surpassed. Poe was a man of rare genius, and his art 





* The War of the Worlds. By H.G. Wells, London: W. Heinemann. 


was perhaps greater than Mr. Wells’s, though Mr. Wells 
has a well-cultivated instinct for style. But in Poe there 
is a certain vein of pedantry which makes much of even 
his best work tame and mechanical. The logical method 
which he invented, or at any rate perfected, is too clearly 
visible in his stories, and appears to cramp his imagination. 
Besides, in Poe there is always a stifling hothouse feeling 
which is absent from Mr. Wells’s work. Even when Mr. 
Wells is most awful and most eccentric, there is something 
human about his characters. The Invisible Man is in many 
ways like one of Poe’s creations; but yet we feel that Poe 
would have stiffened the invisible man into a splendidly 
ingenious automaton, not left him a disagreeable, but still 
possible, medical student. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are, of 
course, conscious or unconscious followers of Swift, but Mr.. 
Wells keeps nearest to the human side of the author of 
Gulliver. In manner, however, as in scheme and incident, Mr. 
Wells is singularly original, and if he suggests any one in ex- 
ternals it is Defoe. There are several passages in The War of 
the Worlds which seem to recall the History of the Plague, 
Nevertheless, we should not be surprised to hear that Mr. Wells 
had never read Defoe’s immortal book. In any case, the resem- 
blance comes, we are certain, not from imitation, but from 

the parallel action of two very acute and sincere intelligences. 

Each had to get into something like the same mental attitude 

towards the things to be related, and hence the two narrations 

are something akin. We say “sincere intelligences” advisedly. 

We feel that in spite of the wildness of Mr. Wells’s story it is in 

no sort of sense a “fake.” He has not written haphazard, but has 

imagined, and then followed his imagination with the utmost 

nicenessand sincerity. To this niceness and sincerity Mr. Wells 

adds an ingenuity and inventiveness in the matter of detail 

which is beyond praise. Any man can be original if he may 

be also vague and inexpressive. Mr. Wells when he is most 

giving wings to his imagination is careful to be concrete and 

specific. Some sleights of chiaroscuro, some tricks of per- 

spective, some hiding of difficult pieces of drawing with con- 

venient shadows,—these there must be in every picture, but Mr. 

Wells relies as little as possible on such effects. He is not 

perpetually telling us that such-and-such things could not be: 
described by mortal pen. 


Mr. Wells’s main design is most original. Asa rule, those 
who pass beyond the poles and deal with non-terrestrial 
matters take their readers to the planets or the moon. Mr. 
Wells does not “err so greatly” in the art of securing the 
sympathy of his readers. He brings the awful creatures of 
another sphere to Woking Junction, and places them, with all 
their abhorred dexterity, in the most homely and familiar sur- 
roundings. A Martian dropped in the centre of Africa would 
be comparatively endurable. One feels, with the grave-digger 
in Hamlet, that they are all mad and bad and awful there, 
or, if not, it isno great matter. When the Martians come 
flying through the vast and dreadful expanses of inter- 
planetary space hid in the fiery womb of their infernal 
cylinders, and Jand on a peaceful Surrey common, we 
come to close quarters at once with the full horror of the 
earth’s invasion. Those who know the valleys of the Wey 
and the Thames, and to whom Shepperton and Laleham are 
familiar places, will follow the advance of the Martians upon 
London with breathless interest. The vividness of the local 
touches, and the accuracy of the geographical details, enor- 
mously enhance the horror of the picture. When everything 
else is so true and exact, the mind finds it difficult to be 
always rebelling against the impossible Martians. We shall 
not attempt here—it would not be fair to Mr. Wells’s thrill- 
ing book—to tell the story of the Martian war. We may, 
however, mention one point of detail. Many readers will be 
annoyed with Mr. Wells for not having made his Martians 
rather more human, and so more able to receive our sympathy 
of comprehension, if not of approbation. A little reflec- 
tion will, we think, show that this was impossible. This is 
the age of scientific speculation, and scientific speculation, 
rightly or wrongly, has declared that if there are living and 
sentient creatures on Mars they will be very different from 
men. Mr. Wells, whose knowledge of such speculations is 
obviously great, has followed the prevailing scientific opinion, 
and hence his appalling Martian monster—a mere brain sur- 
rounded by a kind of brown jelly, with tentacles for hands—@ 
creature which, by relying upon machinery, has been able to 





dispense with almost everything connected with the body but 
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the brain. Mr. Wells has made his Martians semi-globular and 
bisexual. Had he, we wonder, in his mind the passage in 
Plato’s Symposium which describes how man was once two 
gexes in one, and had a round body? If he was not relying 
upon Plato’s legend, it is curious to note how the scientific 
imagination has twice produced a similar result. 

In Mr. Wells’s romance two things have been done with 
marvellous power. The first is the imagining of the Martians, 
their descent upon the earth and their final overthrow. 
They were terribly difficult figures to bring on and keep on the 
stage, but the difficulty of managing their exit with a reason- 
able deference to the decencies of fictional probability was 
nothing but colossal. Yet Mr. Wells turns this difficulty 
triumphantly, as our readers will discover for themselves. The 
second thing which Mr. Wells has done with notable success 
is his description of the moral effects produced on a great city 
by the attack of a ruthlessenemy. His account of the stampede 
from London along the great North Road is full of imagina- 
tive force. Some of the persons of the story come down a 
side lane to see the flock of fugitives pouring down the main 
road :— 


“So much as they could see of the road Londonward between 
the houses to the right, was a tumultuous stream of dirty, hurry- 
ing people pent in between the villas on either side; the black 
heads, the crowded forms, grew into distinctness as they rushed 
towards the corner, hurried past, and merged their individuality 
again in a receding multitude that was swallowed up at last in a 
cloud of dust. ‘Goon! Goon!’ cried the voices. ‘Way! Way!’ 
One man’s hands pressed on the back of another. My brother 
stood at the pony’s head. Ivrresistibly attracted, be advanced 
slowly, pace by pace, down the lane. Edgware had been a scene 
of confusion, Chalk Farm a riotous tumult, but this was a whole 
population in movement. It is hard to imagine that host. It 
had no character of its own. The figures poured out past the 
corner, and receded with their backs to the group in the lane. 
Along the margin came those who were on foot, threatened by 
the wheels, stumbling in the ditches, blundering into one another. 
The carts and carriages crowded close upon one another, making 
little way for those swifter and more impatient vehicles that 
darted forward every now and then when an opportunity showed 
itself of doing so, sending the people scattering against the fences 
and gates of the villas. ‘ Push on!’ was the cry. ‘Push on! 
they are coming!’ In one cart stood a blind man in the uniform 
of the Salvation Army, gesticulating with his crooked fingers and 
bawling, ‘Eternity! eternity!’ His voice was hoarse and very 
loud, so that my brother could hear him long after he was lost to 
sight in the southward dust. Some of the people who crowded in 
the carts whipped stupidly at their horses and quarrelled with 
other drivers; some sat motionless, staring at nothing with 
miserable eyes; some gnawed their hands with thirst or lay 
prostrate in the bottoms of their conveyances. The horses’ bits 
were covered with foam, their eyes bloodshot. There were cabs, 
carriages, shop-carts, waggons, beyond counting; a mail-cart, a 
road-cleaner’s cart marked ‘ Vestry of St. Pancras,’ a huge timber- 
waggon crowded with roughs. A brewer’s dray rumbled by with 
its two near wheels splashed with recent blood. ‘Clear the way!’ 
cried the voices. ‘Clear the way!’ ‘Eter—nity! eter—nity!’ 
came echoing up the road. There were sad, haggard women 
tramping by, well dressed, with children that cried and stumbled, 
their dainty clothes smothered in dust, their weary faces smeared 
with tears. With many of these came men, sometimes helpful, 
sometimes lowering and savage. Fighting side by side with 
them pushed some weary street outcast in faded black rags, wide- 
eyed, loud-voiced, and foul-mouthed. There were sturdy work- 
men thrusting their way along, wretched unkempt men clothed 
like clerks or shopmen, struggling spasmodically, a wounded 
soldier my brother noticed, men dressed in the clothes of railway 
porters, one wretched creature in a night-shirt with a coat thrown 
over it. But, varied as its composition was, certain things all that 
host had incommon. There was fear and pain on their faces, 
and fear behind them. A tumult up the road,a quarrel for a 
place in a waggon, sent the whole host of them quickening their 
pace; even a man so scared and broken that his knees bent under 
him was galvanized for a moment into renewed activity. The heat 
and dust had already been at work upon this multitude. Their 
skins were dry, their lips black and cracked. They were all 
thirsty, weary, and footsore. And amid the various cries one 
heard disputes, reproaches, groans of weariness and fatigue; the 
Voices of most of them were hoarse and weak. Through it all ran 
arefrain: ‘Way! way! The Martians are coming !’” 


That is a most remarkable piece of literary workmanship, 
and therefore we quote it, though far more sensational is the 
account of how the Martians turned their heat-ray on their 
Victims, how they fed themselves by sucking into their own 
veins the blood of the men and women they caught, how they 
threw the canisters of black powder that blasted half 
London, and how they died in the end because they were not, 
like men, the descendants of those who have survived after 
millions of years of struggle with the bacteria that swarm in 
ar, earth, and water. These, however, we must leave our readers 
toread about by themselves, That they will read with intense 
Pleasure and interest. we make no sort of doubt, for the book 





is one of the most readable and most exciting works of 
imaginative fiction published for many along day. There is 
not a dull page in it, and virtually no padding. One 
reads and reads with an interest so unflagging that it ia 
positively exhausting. The War of the Worlds stands, in fact, 
the final test of fiction. When once one has taken it up, one 
cannot bear to put it down without a pang. It is one of the 
books whieh it is imperatively necessary to sit up and finish. 
We will add one word of personal comment. Our readers 
may remember that some three or four months ago we tried 
to work out, ad propos of Mr. Wells’s book, which was then 
appearing serially, the possible results on mankind of a Martian 
invasion. Mr. Wells enters upon a similar inquiry, though 
on somewhat different lines. And now, before we leave Mr. 
Wells’s book, we will add our one piece of adverse criticism. 
Why did he cumber his page with such a hopelessly con- 
ventional figure as the poor, mouthing, silly curate? A weak- 
minded curate of this kind is the sort of lay figure that any 
second-rate novelist might have borrowed out of a fictional 
costumier’s cupboard. Mr. Wells should have been above 
so’ poor and strained a device. If it was necessary for him 
to use a stalking-horse of this kind, why not an editor, a 
publisher, an author, or an architect? Even a rector would 
have been a little fresher. One has had so many serio-comic 
curates in fiction that the mind really refuses to bite upon 
them. 





LITERARY PAMPHLETS.* 


WRITING on “the origin and importance of small tracts and 
fugitive pieces,” Dr. Johnson makes the following remark :—~ 
“There is perhaps no Nation in which it is so necessary as in 
our own, to assemble from Time to Time, the small Tracte 
and fugitive Pieces which are occasionally published: For, 
besides the general Subjects of Enquiry, which are cultivated 
by us, in common with every other learned Nation, our Con- 
stitution in Church and State naturally gives Birth to a 
Multitude of Performances, which would either not have been 
written, or could not have been made public in any other 
Place.” In England, where we have never really suffered an 
arbitrary rule, and where speech is so completely free, it was 
natural that there should have been a multitude of tracts and 
pamphlets. The pamphlet was, in fact, the easiest way of 
airing a grievance, attacking a policy, unmasking an 
hypocrisy, propounding a theory, In England, again, 
where a large number of rival sects are entirely tolerated, 
and live together in, at any rate external, peace; 
where there is no thought of imprisonment or punish- 
ment for religious difference; it was natural that con- 
troversies on sacred matters should be keenly and publicly 
waged, The pamphlet, then, is an essentially English form of 
literature, and represents our love of liberty and fair fight. 
But it is not to be supposed that the tract or pamphlet 
merely concerned itself with immediate political discussion 
or the latest religious war; for probably the most interesting 
of pamphlets were those in which a Sidney vindicated the 
cause of poetry, a Campion attacked the use of rhyme, and 
a Milton pleaded for the perfect liberty of books. The tract 
or pamphlet may also be said to mark new departures, both 
political and literary. It was the engine of reform, the 
slayer of abuses, and also the vehicle of personal brilliance 
and ability. When we remember, too, that the English 
race is remarkable over all others for what is called the 
quality of humour, it will be easily seen how native a 
growth is the tract or fugitive piece. “The Pamphlet 
Library,” of which the first two volumes are to hand, is 
not merely an interesting collection of writings which have 
ceased to signify to us, but an extremely fresh and vivid 
reading of history. In the two volumes before us the 
interest is chiefly literary, and extends from Sidney’s 
celebrated “Apology for Poetry,” to the controversy 
between Bowles and Byron as to the merits of Pope. 
In our own day, of course, the multiplicity of newspapers, 
and particularly of monthly reviews, has tended to obliterate 
the pamphlet either as a vehicle of personal attack or as 
the means of propounding a new theory. It is strange 
enough, in an age which gives such encouragement to 
poets and poetry as our own, to re-read Sidney’s famous 


|“ Apology,” in which he is compelled to revert to the polite 


nations of Greece and Rome for testimony to the poet’s 


= Literary Pamphlets. Selected and arranged by Krnest Rhys. ‘* The ae 
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worth. But even here it should be noticed that Sidney’s 
appeal to his countrymen on behalf of poetry is that the 
Romans at any rate regarded it as something sacred and 
prophetic even in the political sense. Speaking of the word 
*vates,” he says:—‘ Among the Romans a Poet was called 
vates, which is as much as a Diviner, fore-seer, or Prophet. 
2+... So heavenly a title did that excellent people bestow 
upon his part-ravishing knowlege.” Surely, too, among the 
Jews the poet and the prophet were identical; and in far 
later times we have Milton exclaiming that he hoped he 
might— 
« Attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 
A large part, then, of Sidney's defence is based on the idea of 
the poet not only as “the good citizen” but as the “ inspired 
citizen ;”’ and stress is laid on his holy quality as a public 
man. How different and how far finer is this idea than the 
modern notion of the artistic recluse contemning social and 
public questions as beneath his dignity. It is curious to find 
Campion attacking rhyme, for, as is here pointed out, he 
was himself an exquisite rhymer. One verse of his is 
sufficient :— 
“Thou art not faire, for all thy red and white, 
For all those rosie ornaments in thee ; 
Thou art not sweet, though made of meer delight, 
Nor faire, nor sweet, unless thou pitie me. 
I will not sooth thy fancies: thou shalt prove 
That beautie is no beautie without love.” 


Campion’s attack on rhyme has in it many suggestive sayings: 
« As in Musick, we do not say a straine of so many notes, but 
so many semi-briefs so in a verse the numeration of 
the sillables is not so much to be observed as their waite and 
due proportion.” As to the whole matter of rhyme, on which 
he argues, it would be a fascinating thing to say much. It is 
impossible to defend rhyme, perhaps, on large grounds, but 
the absolute necessity of rhymed verse has long ago been 
demonstrated. Milton says truly enough that rhyme often 
leads a man to say something “other, and, for the most part, 
worse,” than he else would have said. Let this be admitted 
to some extent; yet who can read Marlowe’s “Hero and 
Leander” and feel that the poet is for a moment hampered or 
diverted by his rhyme? The only alternative to rhyme is 
blank-verse, which, though a great medium for sublime 
tragedy and epic, is far too elaborate a science to express 
easily and melodiously a vast number of poetic themes. 
Then there is in rhyme a certain quality of definiteness and 
edge which is wanting in blank-verse. Satire gains half its 
effect in verse from the sharp echo and clang of rhyme. 
Finally, we might say that Shakespeare’s sonnets — 
probably the finest edged poetry in the world—were written 
in rhyme. After Daniel’s defence of rhyme, a serious 
and admirable reply to Campion, we come rather suddenly 
upon Swift’s pamphlet, “The Importance of the Guardian 
Considered.” This is, in fact, a personal attack, and 
the ease and directness of the style are a pleasure even if 
one is scarcely interested now in such matters as the demolish- 
ment of Dunkirk. How excellentis the following description 
of Steele by Swift: ‘Mr. St-—— is author of two tolerable 
Plays (or at least of the greatest part of them), which added 
to the Company he kept, and to the continual Conversation 
and Friendship of Mr. Ad——son, hath given him the 
Character of a Wit. To take the height of his Learning, you 
are to suppose a lad just fit for the University, and sent early 
from thence into the wide World, where he followed every 
way of Life that might least improve or preserve the rudi- 
ments he had got. He hath no Invention, nor is master of a 
tolerable Style; his chief Talent is Humour, which he some- 
times discovers both in Writing and Discourse; for after the 
first Bottle he is no disagreeable Companion.” From Swift’s 
personalities we are raised into a very different air by the 
“Areopagitica” of Milton. Milton’s prose is an endless 
theme of discussion. He appears to be lifting huge boulders 
and rocks, and hurling them at his opponents, careless of the 
débris and confusion which followed. The splendour and 
march of his great periods is not to be for a moment denied, 
especially in one or two passages of the great pamphlet, which 
are too well known to quote. Still, it does seem extraordinary 
that while Milton can preserve his great periods, his artful 
pauses, his “ linked sweetness long drawn out,” with no con- 
fusion in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or “ Paradise Regained,” yet in 
his prose writings his long, involved passages seem to have 
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neither beginning nor end. He seems to have thought that 
prose was altogether so easy a matter to write after poetry, 
that he omits his elaborate art altogether, or appears to do so, 
Still, with all its faults, his prose style is the grand expression 
of a great spirit terribly in earnest and at times on fire with 
passion. Glancing again at Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism,” we 
are reminded of the young gentleman who was taken to see 
the play of Hamlet for the first time, and when asked his 
opinion, approved of it on the whole, but thought it too full 
of quotations, In the same way the reader returning to Pope 
can scarcely avoid feeling a quite ridiculous kind of anger at 
seeing sayings so well known served up to him line upon line, 
The rest of the volume is mostly concerned with Pope, for 
after the “Essay on Criticism,” we are launched into the 
Byron and Bowles controversy on the merits of Pope. Many 
have wondered that Byron should take up the cudgels for 
Pope. For this there were probably two quite dissimilar 
reasons. On the one hand, Byron, though the leader of a 
“natural” revolution in literature, was mentally, though not 
in temperament, of the eighteenth century. Urged forward 
by the new movement in verse, he yet looks longingly back, 
This has been pointed out before; but another reason for his 
championing Pope was that he had in him much of Pope's 
quality in the matter of verse, though always touched with a 
rarer fire. One need only quote the following couplet :— 
“T have been cunning in my overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe.” 





FRANCE AND AMERICA 

In the years which followed the foundation of the American 
Republic, France and America were bound together by a tie of 
enthusiastic sympathy which may only be compared to the 
Franco-Russian frenzy of to-day. ‘* Never-to-be-forgotten 
hours” were spent, according to the formula of the modern 
journalist, in Paris and in New York. The prim apparition 
of Franklin at Versailles afflicted the Court with a fit of wild 
excitement, and so gay a courtier as the Prince de Ligne fell 
a victim to the prevailing fashion. So for a season nothing 
was noble in the eyes of France that was not American, and 
in revenge America professed a profound admiration for all 
that was French except Voltaire and infidelity. And then 
came the Revolution, to knit still closer the unequal bonds 
which united the two Republics. 

Indeed, the French Revolution was the first stirring 
episode in America’s independent existence, and Professor 
Hazen in tracing the contemporary opinion of the Revolution 
has achieved a piece of research which, if it does not reflect 
much glory upon his countrymen, is still of abiding interest. 
It must be confessed at the outset that the Americans of the 
dying eighteenth century were neither moderate nor prudent, 
The most of those who came abroad were so blinded by 
fanaticism that they might as profitably have stayed at home, 
while those who stayed at home celebrated the most flagrant 
cruelties as masterpieces of political wisdom and unselfish 
citizenship. True, there were noble exceptions to the general 
obfuscation; but Professor Hazen’s book is not altogether 
pleasant reading, since it proves once more that ill-jndged 
enthusiasm is as serious a danger to the State as 
panic fear. The politicians who believed that the worst 
Republic conceivable must be a thousandfold better than 
the most beneficent Monarchy were not likely to see 
events in their right relation. Thomas Jefferson, for in- 
stance, Professor Hazen’s first traveller, was prevented by 
his doctrines from understanding the rudiments of European 
lifé and history. He set out for a journey through 
France only two months before Arthur Young, and he saw 
nothing because his habit of theory was stronger than his 
observation. He does not, like Young, denounce the - 
dition of the peasantry; being insensitive to impressions, 


he does not notice whether the farms are rich or poor. © 


But he trembles when he sees a prisoner in the hands of 
a policeman, because to him a policeman is authority made 
concrete, and because he fears that “a dove is in the 
talons of a hawk.” So,though he sojourned in Paris until 
the Revolution was inevitable, he did not foresee its coming. 
Not even bloodshed opened his eyes; he merely refused, 
as Professor Hazen says, “ to see its significance, he minimised 
its importance, and was reluctant to believe that a beautifal 





* Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution, By 0. D. Hazed- 
Raltimore: The John Hopkins Press. 
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dream might become a hideous, repulsive monstrosity.” He 
only knew that a great nation “was struggling to be free,” 
and he was certain that no infamy could spoil this vague 
ambition. 

The doctrinaire, in fact, was incapable of sight or judgment. 
The English Red-book excited him to a fury, and not being 
gifted with prophecy, he bravely asserted that a Republican 
form of government was a universal safeguard against 
corruption. If he could revisit the world and note the 
progress of Tammany, or the disaster of Panama, would he 
revise his opinion? Probably not, since, like all men ridden 
by theories, he was proof against argument. Kings, 
priests, or nobles came to him in the guise of wild beasts, and 
he declares that “the comparison of our Government with 
those of Europe is like a comparison of Heaven and Hell.” 
And he said all this despite the kindliness which he always 
cherished for Louis X VL. and despite his complete ignorance 
of France’s real condition. When the King’s head fell upon 
the scaffold, he forgot his earlier panegyric of the man, 
and merely congratulated the world that Louis’s death 
would “render monarchs amenable to death like other 
criminals.” But if Jefferson’s doctrines perverted his 
judgment, they paralysed his action, and he left France 
without thinking or doing the smallest harm. Monroe, 
on the other hand, was no less determined, and far less 
discreet. He arrived in France soon after the fall of Robe- 
spierre, and saw in the National Convention nothing but 
patriotism and good government. In his eyes, also, the French 
Republic could do no wrong, and he was prepared not only 
to endorse its lightest resolution, but to commit his Govern- 
ment to the consequences of his partisanship. His reception 
by the Assembly was an excuse for as much eloquence and as 
many tears as the visit of the Russians to Toulon; the 
speeches of the day were printed in the two languages, 
“French and American;” and the flags of the two countries 
were intertwined in the hall of the Convention. The scene, 
no doubt, was attendrissante; but it was gravely compromising 
for America, and Monroe was recalled, though not before he 
had made many a moving address. 


After these blind enthusiasms and dangerous theories it is 
pleasant to turn to the political wisdom and sound judgment 
of Gouverneur Morris, who was so little a doctrinaire that he 
came to France resolved to discover the truth, and remained 
there long enough to predict the necessity of a military 
tyrant. He, at least, never believed that one form of govern- 
ment was intrinsically the best for all nations. ‘ Men,” 
said he, with an obviousness which then was heretical, 
“men, like other animals, discover instinctively what is fit 
for them, and thus government becomes the result of 
character, manners, and conditions.” He refused to discuss 
the rights of man; he could not look beyond the rights of 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, or Americans. At home he was a 
staunch Republican; for France he advocated a Monarchy 
and class distinctions. But he was not rabid even in his own 
emancipation. “In adopting a Republican form of govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “I not only took it as a man does his 
wife, for better, for worse, but what few men do with their 
wives, I took it knowing all its bad qualities.” Such was the 
temper in which he contemplated the French Revolution, and 
itis small wonder that he was as bitterly hated in France as 
he was unpopular in America. But he has left an account of 
the Revolution until after the Terror which can hardly be 
bettered, and he is one of the few who kept their judgment 
throughout those terrible years. He even did what he could 
to save the King, and became at his request the depositary of 
his papers. Above all, he realised the horror of the mob. 
‘Thank God,” he wrote, “ we have no populace in America.” 
Yet even as he wrote the American populace was growing in 
Power and influence, and, inspired by the example of France, 
Was ready to outdo the French themselves in admiration of 
not and carnage. 


And this brings us to the second part of Professor 
Hazen’s book, in which he depicts the wild excite- 
ment of stay-at-home Americans. A few politicians 
Preserved their balance. John Adams and his son were 
indefatigable in controversy. Noah Webster, converted by 
& meeting with the infamous Genet, became a fearless 
champion of sanity; and Cobbett was there to wage vehe- 
ment war upon the Democrats. But for a while the 
Partisans of bloodshed had their own way, and Professor 





Hazen has culled from the newspapers of the day a 
remarkable nosegay of florid speech. We find the clergy 
preaching from the text: He removeth Kings; we find one 
Lemuel Hopkins hymning the praise of “ Guillotina, the 
Tenth Muse.” The Reign of Terror was everywhere cele- 
brated by civic festivals, and decapitated pigs were carried 
triumphantly round the table to symbolise the righteous 
execution of Louis XVI. Edmund Burke became the worst 
enemy of mankind, and a thousand writers of doggerel de- 
nounced his eloquence. Here is a fair specimen of poetic 
indignation :— 
“Oh, Burke, degenerate slave, with grief and shame 
The Muse indignant must repeat thy name.” 

It will be seen that the literary influence of the coupleé 
was still stpreme; but the newest chants of death and 
bloodshed were sung to the old tune. Joel Barlow and 
Tom Paine appeared the supreme heroes of all time, and 
he who dared oppose the national sentiment was instantly 
condemned as an “ Angloman” or Monarchist. This ferocity 
at three thousand miles distance is not agreeable to con- 
template. But the wise utterances of the Adams, both 
father and son, of Cobbett, and of Webster at last 
subdued the popular madness, which wore itself out by its 
own violence. The miserable Genet, whose early progress 
through America was nothing less than a triumph, discredited 
himself by filibustering, and did more than any other to ruir 
his cause. The worst was over by 1796, but it was very bad 
while it lasted, and Professor Hazen, without the set intention, 
has drawn a powerful indictment against the politics of feeling. 
He has also written an interesting and valuable monograph, 
and he has proved to what admirable purpose history may 
employ the files of forgotten newspapers. 





INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY.* 

No student of economics can afford to neglect this able and 
comprehensive work, which is the first attempt to relate the 
industrial to the general political movement of our time, to 
show how English workmen have actually dealt with the 
problems of democracy in their own trade combinations, to 
examine carefully the complex questions which modern 
industry is forcing on our attention in the light of a constant. 
attempt on the part of the working people to improve the 
human lot so far as the condition of manual labour is con- 
cerned. The central idea of the work is the treatment of the 
growth of Trade-Unionism as a kind of spontaneous demo- 
cratic structure created and remodelled from time to time by 
the working classes to enable them to meet the immense 
forces of modern Capital on something like equal terms. 
Here and there, we think, the work might have been con- 
densed with advantage, the details being too elaborate. But 
there is no single line of slipshod work; every sentence reads 
as though the authors had carefully thought about the exact 
form of expression which would best convey their meaning. 
The work has, therefore, a certain truly scientific aspect; it is 
in the genuine succession of the works of original investiga- 
tion. We do not propose to criticise its ideas, though with 
most of them we have little or no sympathy, but rather to 
tell exactly, within our limits, what is its substance and 
what are its conclusions. 

Trade-Unionism is seen at the outset as analogous to primi- 
tive democracy. It isa loose alliance of separate local self- 
governing clubs, whose course of evolution suggests Mr. 
Spencer’s phrase of development from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity. That is to say, instead of the primitive meeting 
where one man is as good as another (by the way, this was not 
quite the case in Uri, ¢g.), a separate governing class 
is evolved. The principle of representative government, 
developed in the State, is also developed in the Trade-Union. 
The authors make a little political capital against the Refer- 
endum out of this fact, but in doing so they are rather travel- 
ling beyond their proper sphere. Their main idea is that indirect 
popular control goes along with expert advice and rule, and they 
boldly face the consequence (against which the Referendum 
in Switzerland has been directed, and which is such a source 
of perplexity in the United States),—the growth of the pro- 
fessional politician. In their view Parliament will some day 
be filled with professional politicians drawn from the leaders 
of Trade-Unions. Originally the unit of the Union was the 





* Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 2 vols, Londons 
Longmans, Green, and Uo. [25s3.] 
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town, but now it is the trade. A common war-chest or central 
fund was essential to the existence and success of the Union, 
and centralisation on the basis of the whole trade was neces- 
sary. But is there such a thing as “atrade”? It is shown 
how trades tend, with the increasing complexity of industry, 
to dovetail into one another. But can separate though allied 
trades form one combination? “The whole history of Trade- 
Unionism” is proof that they cannot; but yet there must be 
some bond of union. “The most efficient form of Trade- 
Union organisation is therefore one in which the several 
sections can be united for the purposes that they have in 
common, to the extent to which identity of interest prevails, 
and no further, whilst at the same time each section preserves 
complete autonomy wherever its interests or purposes 
diverge from those of its allies.” So much for the structure 
of the Trade-Union; we now turn to a consideration of its 
function. 


The section dealing with function is the central part of 
the work, and is divided into thirteen chapters. The first 
function is that of mutual insurance, consisting mainly of 
friendly and out-of-work benetits. These are adventitious 
attractions, but they breed discipline. The disadvantages of 
mutual insurance are summed up as consisting of lack of 
legal or financial security, and as enabling, in the case of an 
industrial contest, each side to hold out as against frank and 
full discussion of the points at issue. The second function of 
the union is that of collective bargaining, the principle for 
which the engineers have been mainly contending for so many 
months. This is dealt with very exhaustively. The making 
of new bargains is differentiated from the interpretation of 
existing ones, and the analysis of the actual methods employed 
is a revelation to the amateur of the complexity of present 
industrial conditions. Compulsory membership is considered 
essential to the success of this method. An auxiliary chapter 
dealing with arbitration shows that this is as much an inter- 
ference with individual liberty as collective bargaining, since 
it involves the arbitrary fixing of wages,—by law, if publicly 
done, as in New Zealand; by a Board or an individual, 
if done privately. The authors do not appear in this chapter 
to be friendly to arbitration, but in a later chapter they seem 
to look with some favour on the recent New Zealand legislation, 
whose tendency is in their own direction of State Socialism. 
The third function of unionism is that of securing legal 
enactment. This method involves prolonged and uncertain 
struggles, but, when accomplished, its results mean “ perman- 
ence and universality.” The authors are of opinion that it 
will be wise for Unions to abandon mutual insurance, to 
modify collective bargaining so as not to disturb the course 
of business by violent cataclysms, and to greatly develop the 
method of legal enactment. It may be said in this con- 
nection that they assume all through the permanence of 
the present industrial system, and that it means neces- 
sarily the surrender of much of the old liberty of action 
which the last century conceived as the one object to be 
desired. 


A series of chapters deal with such aspects of Labour as the 
standard rate of wages, the normal day of working, sanitation 
and safety in the factory, new processes and machinery, con- 
tinuity of employment, conditions of working in a trade—i.e., 
apprenticeship (which is condemned)—the “right to a trade,” 
&c., while two chapters close this part of the work, discussing 
respectively the implications and the assumptions of Trade- 
Unionism. It is shown that the real object of Unionism is to 
secure the adoption of a Common Rule, and that in that lies 
largely the solution of the great questions of adequate 
rewards to Labour, shorter hours, and healthy conditions. 
The old Unions bad their rigid class distinctions, so different 
from the notion of people who lump the working classes into 
one great mass, and assume that the cotton-spinner and the 
dock labourer are undifferentiated specimens of the genus 
“working man.” But class distinctions have had to give way 
before the manifestly beneficent theory of the Common Rule, 
on the securing of which, in the authors’ judgment, so much 
depends. The Common Rule having been secured in different 
trades by collective bargaining, or other methods, the next 
great step is to secure it in the whole line of industry by State 
enactment. That is how the authors see the democratic 
principle working out in the future. They are, in short, 
bit-by-bit State Socialists, not hoping for that millennial 





but merely desiring an extension and development of existing 
conditions,—a well-groomed and well-machined industria] 
civilisation in the hands of experts. 


The theory held by the authors as to the increments of 
enforcement of the Common Rule of course assumes the 
universal tendency to capitalist aggregation. But on this 
point we should have been glad to hear more, for there ig 
no proof that the tendency, especially with a new motor. 
power, is universal. Looking forward to the universal 
adoption of the factory system, with the economic advantages 
it seems to bring, the authors condemn all home labonr, 
But is it so universally bad asis supposed ? Examination of 
home work in France, Switzerland, and Bavaria would 
probably modify this sweepmg judgment. Of course, with 
growing monopoly and aggregation, collective bargaining 
gives way increasingly to legal enactment. The assumptions 
of Trade-Unionism are (1) doctrine of vested interests, or 
certain assumed “rights” of workmen; (2) doctrine of 
supply and demand, by which the Trade-Unionist is assimi- 
lated in his methods and outlook to the capitalist type; and 
(3) doctrine of a living wage. Theauthors think that the two 
former ideas will be largely shed, and that the Living Wage 
will stand out, along with the Common Rale, as the chief 
bulwark of Labour. It is argued further on that this 
living wage, to be obtained and enforced by legal enact. 
ment in the main, will prove to be the great means 
whereby the problem of the rewards of Labour will be solved. 
Trade seems to tend towards two forms,—the great industry 
as conducted in large mills, and the parasitic industry, in 
which the “sweating system” is an integral factor. The 
consumer is the ultimate source of the “ persistent pressure 
on sellers,” from the top to the bottom of the industrial scale. 
The two forms in question seem best to supply his demands 
for cheapness. But the acquiescence by the State in the 
existence of a “sweated” class must drag the community 
downwards, therefore the need for the minimum wage comes 
in as an adjunct to the common rule which is the first object 
of Trade-Unionism—to maintain the general standard of life 
at the highest possible point. This, we are told, must be 
effected by legislation. It will, of course, be objected that 
for the State to pare off increasing slices from the returns of 
Capital will be to check investment here, and to deflect it to 
lands where such operations are unknown. The authors try 
to meet this objection by showing that, in spite of trade dis- 
putes and growing Labour legislation, England remains the 
best field for investment, but the case against their proposals 
is not fully met, and this is, indeed, the weakest part of the 
book. Surely, there is a line beyond which profitable invest- 
ment is impossible. 


In the final part of the work it is shown how the verdict of 
the political economists has changed in respect to Trade. 
Unions. The older economists believed in the Wage Fund 
theory, and consequently supposed that there was a definite 
fund to be divided between the workmen and the capitalists, 
and that therefore the more the former got the less was 
reserved for the latter. But with the disappearance of the 
theory the economists took up a new attitude to Unionism, 
and it is easy to show that Marshall, Walker, and Schoenhof 
take a very different view of the Union from that taken by 
McCulloch, Ricardo, or Mill before his conversion. In the 
chapter on “The Higgling of the Market ” the chief points 
made are that the workman is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the capitalist, and that the latter is also at a disadvan- 
tage compared with the wholesale trader. This chapter is 
very well thought out. The final chapter is a somewhat 
ambitious attempt to forecast the future of democracy. But 
is the future as seen by our authors democracy at all? With 
the rule of the expert, with Parliament declining and the 
Royal Prerogative revived (as hinted at), with capitalist 
aggregation accepted as permanent though tempered by State 
interference, there is not very much democracy left as the 
term has been generally understood. ‘The Revolution, like 
Saturn, devours its own children.” It must never be for- 
gotten, too, that the members of Trade- Unions are in 
a minority. People are apt to think and talk of them 
as if they were synonymous with the working classes. 
In reality they are by no means numerically impor- 
tant, and it is very possible that they have reached their 
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“RODDY” OWEN.* 

Mason E. R. Owen, the subject of this memoir, will still, 
perbaps, be best remembered as one of the most skilful and 
daring horsemen of his day, a thorough sportsman in the best 
eense of the word, and one of the most popular figures in the 
annals of English racing. But “Roddy” Owen, as he was 
familiarly known to society, was a great deal more than the 
clever rider and winner of innumerable steeplechases, and 
his biographers have done well to remind the world of the 
later and more serious phase of his short life. It can hardly 
be said that he attained any great prominence in his profes- 
sion, or that his success as a soldier would by itself demand 
our attention—as a matter of fact, his premature death cut 
short his career just at the moment when it promised best— 
but he possessed ina high degree certain qualities which make 
the whole story of his life a very remarkable and interesting 
study. Major Owen was a marked type of the modern British 
soldier, strenuous at work and strenuous at play, throwing him- 
self heart and soul into the business before him, whether it was 
riding a race or helping to administer a province. It is often 
made a subject of reproach that Englishmen are too earnest 
in their sport, making a serious business of what should be 
merely an unimportant pleasure; but happily, “ Roddy” 
Owen is not the only man who has proved the fallacy of this 
complaint. If a thing was worth doing at all, he did it 
thoroughly and with all his might; as long as he found 
nothing better to do than riding races, he made riding his 
serious business; as soon as the opportunity came for a wider 
field and greater risk for his energy and daring, he gave all 
his strength and devotion to the more important work and 
rode races no more. It is difficult not to believe that he was 
the better, and not the worse, soldier for his first devotion to 
sport, in that it served to keep alive those qualities of reckless 
daring and cool judgment under difficulties which might other- 
wise have somewhat rusted in the monotonous inaction of 
garrison life. Even had he been guilty of sometimes neglecting 
the dull routine of regimental duty in favour of the more 
absorbing interest of the other pursuit—as he possibly did every 
now and then—he was still probably gaining more than he lost. 
The whole of his active service as a soldier was compressed 
into the last four years of his life, and yet it was possible 
for a Prime Minister to write of him in such terms as 
these :— 

“I was well aware—no one perhaps better—of the admirable 
service which he performed under circumstances the most trying. 
No more gallant fellow ever left these shores. The difficulty was 
to restrain him. And yet with all his daring qualities he showed 
others of administration, of thoughtful care and tenderness for 
others, which would have made him, I think, had he been spared, 
a public servant of rare excellence from all points of view. It is 
men like him that have made and maintained our Empire.” 

It is men like “ Roddy” Owen who make and maintain 
our Empire, and for that reason their character and conduct 
is worthy of a close study, if by chance one may find the secret 
of their success. In Owen's case, next to an indomitable pluck, 
the most striking characteristic was his absolute unselfishness. 
His thoughts, as revealed in his scanty diaries and letters, 
were always centred in the business he had undertaken, and 
the people who were entrusted to his care; he never seemed to 
think of himself at all or to have cared in the least how 
success or failure would affect his own personal interests. 
Such an absolute disregard of self, combined with a lively 
spirit of adventure, is very rare; but it is a combination 
which should make not only an ideal subordinate but also an 
excellent leader. “Roddy” Owen proved himself to be both; 
and gave a further proof of his disinterested devotion 
toduty in his death at his post. The story of his life can 
be told very briefly. From 1882 to 1892 he spent all the time 
he could spare from his military duties at home in riding 
races. During that period of ten years he rode eight hundred 
and twelve races, of which he won two hundred and fifty-four. 
Possibly his popularity enabled him to get a good deal more 
leisure than was rightly his due. On the occasion of one 
inspection the General remarked that he had not seen him at 
the previous inspections which he had held. “‘ Roddy’ had 
been running all over the country to race-meetings, but 
he only replied, with a deep bow, ‘Sir, the loss is 
mine.” In 1892 he attained the first object of his 
ambition, in winning the Grand National, and immediately 
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afterwards left England for Africa, to join in the Jebu 
Campaign in West Africa. It was the first time that 
he found himself on active service in the field, and he did not 
miss the opportunity. The British force met with a serious 
check at a river which lay between them and the Jebu army, 
where the crossing was obstinately barred by a heavy fire 
from the concealed enemy :— 

“There was no time for delay. The Hausas must advance. 

Into the river dashed Captain Owen, calling on his men to follow. 
Though he was wounded in the leg, and received two more 
wounds in the head and neck, he stood quietly in midstream, the 
water up to his armpits, waving, and calling to his men to come 
with him.” 
Two other white officers followed him into the water, and the 
West Indian troops coming up in the nick of time, the whole 
force dashed across and successfully routed the enemy, who 
had been massed on the further bank. Major Owen, as 
he was promoted for his services, had soon shown of what 
stuff he was made, and his friend, Sir Gerald Portal, must 
have been glad to enlist him for his special mission to 
Uganda at the end of the year. When Sir Gerald left 
Uganda, Major Owen remained behind to carry out the 
difficult task of enlisting and disciplining the Soudanese 
soldiers who were then in the country, and carrying out the 
operations of withdrawal or settlement, as future policy 
might dictate. It is fairly evident that Major Owen did 
not like the business, but his soldierly instinct never allowed 
him to think of refusing. Difficult as it seemed at first, 
circumstances arose afterwards which made it almost des- 
perate, and it was only by the exercise of the most tactful 
diplomacy, combined with a dogged perseverance and pluck, 
that he saved the country from a revolt of the Soudanese 
and a general conflagration. It was here more particularly 
that he showed his possession of other and more rare quali- 
ties than dash and courage. For the enduring and patient 
bravery which enabled him to wear a bold face during this 
critical time, and, alone and unaided, to keep his half- 
mutinous and undisciplined troops still under control, one 
was more or less prepared; but the extraordinary foresight 
and the administrative abilities which he also displayed are 
not a little surprising. It is only the barest facts that 
he thought worth recording in his journal; but though 
he evidently grudged saying anything which might in 
any way redound to his own credit, it is impossible 
not to read between the lines the story of a singularly 
capable and brave man. In the Unyoro War, which formed 
the sequel to the Mahommedan invasion of Tora and other 
disturbances, he bore a prominent part; and after its con- 
clusion—if its unsatisfactory end could be called a conclusion 
—he performed one of the most daring feats in his adventurous 
life. His race for Wadelai, where he planted the British 
flag, certainly deserves to rank among the pluckiest enter- 
prises of African history. Had it not been happily justified 
by success, it might fairly have been called simply foolhardy. 
The way from the Albert Lake to Wadelai lay up the White 
Niie, of which both banks were held by hostile tribes, and 
Major Owen made the journey in a small iron sailing boat, 
accompanied by only such a handful of men as the boat would 
contain. What with hostile natives on the banks, and 
hippopotami in the river—who, in their resentment, “ made 
things rather weird,” to use Owen’s phrase—the safe return 
of this little expedition was almost miraculous. To quote 
from his diary :— 

“ The mosquitos were too terrible, and the hippos and crocodiles 
as attentive as usual. Why we don’t die of fever I don’t know. 
One sleeps without fire in the thick of swampy rushes, the only 
alternative to being eaten by mosquitos being to entirely cover 
one’s head with the blanket. We yot off before night, and were 
satisfied to see a visit of these gentlemen (Shulis) to our camp 
shortly after our leaving. One fairly carries one’s life in one’s 
hands. One bullet through the boat and down we go! Both 
banks’ population hostile, and the river sometimes only 150 yards 
broad, and the natives armed with rifles. However, by careful 
manipulation I have done them so far.” 


His services in Uganda were destined to be the most im- 
portant that he had to render his country. The rest of his 
story is soon told. Unable to join in the Chitral Campaign 
in a military capacity, he managed to get leave and oppor- 
tunity to join as a newspaper correspondent. If his letters 
to his paper were brief and concise to a fault, he did what few 
correspondents have an opportunity of doing, taking a share 
in a cavalry charge. After the Chitral business was over, he 
made an expedition to the Pamirs to gather more useful 
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knowledge in view of future events. Then, still in hot search 
of active employment, he joined the Dongola Expedition in 
Egypt, where he sacrificed his life to his unwearying devotion 
to the duties he had undertaken. The great charm of the 
story, as it filters out from his own journals and notes, is the 
absolute unconsciousness of self which is revealed in the 
writer. It is a quality in which Englishmen, we are glad to 
think, are rarely deficient; but in “Roddy ” Owen it was more 
than usually remarkable. It is a pity, however, that the 
editors of this book have not done their own task more care- 
fully. The story, when it falls entirely into their hands, is 
rather a slipshod performance. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE mere title of the story which occupies three-quarters of 
Mrs. Woods’s new volume, “ Weeping Ferry,” is enough to 
indicate its general tenor. Though free in great part from 
the gratuitous gloom which suffuses the “mournful numbers” 
now issued at Christmas time, it is in its essentials another 
Village Tragedy, and hardly less efficacious than its 
forerunner as an antidote to optimism, a specific for the 
suppression of hilarity. The outlines of the plot are 
severely simple, not to say familiar. The son of a West- 
Country squire, a young Oxford undergraduate, falls in love 
with a beautiful girl of low degree, the daughter of two ex- 
servants in his father’s household. The girl’s mother dutifully 
acquaints her old mistress with what is going on, the lovers 
are separated, Bessie is sent out to service, and Geoffrey 
goes abroad. The young man speedily consoles himself and 
becomes engaged to an entirely eligible partner, but Bessie, 
who, in spite of severe temptations, has remained true to her 
lover, is heartbroken at the news, conveyed to her by Geoffrey 
himself, obtains poison from the witch of the countryside, and 
dies in great agony. The misery and horror of the situation 
are grievously aggravated by Bessie’s denouncing her mother 
on her deathbed for her cruelty in intervening—whereas 
Mrs. Vyne, who is the real heroine of the story, has been 
animated throughout by a genuine devotion to her daughter 
—and by the futile efforts of a drunken country doctor. 
It is not too much to say that the distinctive note of 
this painful story is its iisandria. The squire, the best of 
all the male characters, is a hectoring bully. When he hears 
from Mrs. Vyne that his son “ got courting our Bessie while 
I was laid up in hospital,” he brutally retorts, “ Why the 
deuce did you go there, then?” Bessie’s father isa selfish sot. 
Geoffrey is best described in his own words as “an uncommon 
poor sort of a chap.” How bitter, again, is the description 
of the household in which Bessie took a situation as servant: 
“Lady Maud Bryant was a typical member of that noisily 
foolish little set which the solemnly foolish take at their own 
valuation, and call society. Her house was a kind of Bedlam, 
where men and women bolstered and kissed each other about 
the passages and bedrooms, ruined each other at cards, and— 
the feminine portion of them—appeared in tights in the 
drawing-room on the smallest theatrical provocation. The 
servants were scarcely more respectable than their employers.” 
There is power in the portrait of the old witch Catharine, a 
sinister figure expiating her lurid past in a desolate old age, 
and a certain acid humour in the sketch of Mrs. Filkins, a 
sordid Cockney “who had a liver which she mistook for a 
heart.” The character of Mrs. Vyne, a loyal, honest, silent 
woman, seeking anodyne for her troubles in hard work, casts 
a gleam of wintry sunshine across the murky landscape of 
this tragic idyll. Of tie three short stories which complete 
the volume the finely imagined love idyll of Russian prison 
life is the most striking, while in “An Episode,” the story of 
a quarrel between a vain though kindly book-collector and a 
starving scholar and its tragic sequel, the homely pathos 
of the situation is accentuated by a kindly irony which 
is conspicuously absent from the tale which gives the volume 
its name. 


The novels of Mr. J. M. Graham and Mr. Charles Benham 








* (1.) Weeping Ferry, and other Stories, London : 
Longmans and Co.—(2.) The Son of the Czar: a Historical Romance. By 
James M. Graham, London: Harper Brothers. ——(3.) The Fourth Napoleon. 
By Charles Benham. London: W. Heinemann.—(4.) The Confession of 
Stepken Whapshare. By Emma Brooke. London: Hutchinson and Co,— 
45.) The Cedar Star, By Mary E. Mann. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
—(6.) For Prince and People. 3y E. K. Sanders. London: Macmillan and 
0o.——(7.) The Clash of Arms, By J. Bloundelle-Burton. London: Methuen 
and Co.—(8.) Miss Balmaine’s Past. By B. M. Croker. London: Chatto and 
London: 


By Margaret Woods. 


may be conveniently noticed together, in spite of obvious con- 
trasts, because of their intimate association with the recent 
revival of interest—literary and dramatic—in two famons 
autocrats,—Peter the Great and Napoleon. They both 
possess the virtue of opportuneness, and they are both 
handicapped in the race for popularity by notable defects 
of treatment, by excessive prolixity, and by the absence of a 
single charaeter calculated to inspire the reader with real 
liking. In The Son of the Czar Mr. Graham has given us 
elaborate full-length portraits of Peter and Alexis, dwelling 
in the case of the former on the genuine love of his country 
which was the one redeeming feature of that inhuman 
savage; while he has illustrated with copious and fatiguing 
details the mingled mysticism and sensuality of his un- 
happy son. The descriptive passages are often excellent, 
but the dialogue is wordy, conventional, and rhetorical, 
and entirely lacking in the impetuousness one looks for in 
Slavonic characters of that age. The deaths of Alexis and 
Euphrosyne are gruesome enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing amateur of the horrific, but the book is entirely lacking 
in the quality of charm imperatively needed to make its 
sombre theme endurable. Maurus Jokai, with his gorgeous 
imagination and superb melodramatic instinct, seems alone of 
living writers to understand the secret of presenting barbaric 
or semi-barbaric characters in an attractive guise. The 
Fourth Napoleon, in view of the present ferment in Paris, is 
even more opportune in its appearance than The Son of the 
Czar, and opens far more promisingly. Mr. Benham pictures 
for us the coming of the lost Bonaparte, a lineal descendant 
of the great Napoleon, educated in England, and ignorant of 
his parentage until a chance visit to Paris when at the nadir of 
his fortunes reveals to him the tremendous truth. We regret 

to say that the promise of the opening chapters is by no means 

borne out by their sequel. Neither Mr. Benham nor Walter 
Sadler, alias Napoleon IV., rises to the occasion. No romance 
can hold the reader when the central figure is not merely 

an ignoble and vacillating visionary, but a miserable craven 

into the bargain. His reign is one long squalid farce, from 

the scene in which he is hustled on to the throne to his con- 

temptible exit from life at the hand of a Russian officer. The 

puppet Emperor is never pathetic; he simply inspires con- 

tempt or disgust. Mr. Benham’s canvas is crowded with 

figures, but his portraiture, though elaborate in detail, is quite 

extraordinarily unconvincing, with perhaps the sole exception 

of the contriver of the coup d’état, Colonel Brisson. The book 

is inordinately long—nearly twice the length of an average 

one-volume novel. 





An even closer parallelism prevails between The Confession 
of Stephen Whapshare and The Cedar Star than that noticed 
in the case of the last pair of novels. Stephen Whapshare— 
who surely may vaunt the possession of the most hideous 
name of any hero in modern fiction—and Ted Harringay both 
make the initial mistake of marrying the wrong woman. 
There is nothing remarkable in that, either in fiction or in 
real life. Where they assert themselves as true heroes of 
modern romance is in the manner of getting rid of their 
wives. Stephen W.—our pen refuses to write that amazing 
name —administers an overdose of narcotic to his sickly 
spouse. Harringay, who is upset in a boating accident along 
with his wife and the girl he loves, rescues the latter 
(who is unconscious) at the express desire of his wife, and 
when Mrs. Harringay rises to the surface and clings to him 
mechanically, strikes her off. The self-sacrificing heroism of 
Mrs. Harringay is paralleled by that of Mrs. Stephen W., 
who, although aware, by his own admission, that her husband 
has murdered her, writes a letter, before losing consciousness, 
to the effect that she has committed suicide. It only remains 
for the authors in either case to make the survivors miserable, 
and this is rendered the easier because Stephen and Harringay 
are not robust scoundrels, but half-hearted sensualists. 
Accordingly the desired result is secured in Stephen’s case 
by the refusal of Ellinor Blakemore, the woman with the grey 
eyes and beautiful mouth, to marry him; and in that of 
Harringay by the flight of his second wife—the lady he 
rescued from drowning—on her marriage eve, after learning 
from his lips the price at which their union had been pur- 
chased. Later on she relents, and in response to his appeals 
is about to bid him return to her, when a telegram announces 
his death in South Africa. Both books are extremely morbid, 
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which is to us inespressikly unpleasant, The Cedar Star has a 
grace and literary charm which make us deeply regret the 
unworthy use to which they have been turned in the latter 
half of the book. 

The writer of For Prince and Feople has drawn for 
her materials on the inexhaustible store furnished by the 
annals of Italy of the Renaissance, the period chosen being 
that of the Catholic reaction, the scene Genoa, and the 
central figure the brilliant but ill-fated Gian Luigi Fiesco, to 
whom the hero, an obscure and unrecognised scion of the 
house of Doria, brought up as a peasant in the mountain 
village of Ceriana, has attached himself. The conflict 
between interest and personal devotion nearly costs Oberto 
his life, but in the end, after renouncing his rightful claim to 
the Doria succession, he is allowed to regain the shelter of 
nameless obscurity, The story is pleasantly told and shows 
intelligent research, but it would be idle to assert that it 
conveys more than an attenuated and idealised impression 
of Cinque-cento manners and morals. To reproduce with 
any approximation to realism the life of that age, especially 
during a violent upkeaval like the revolt of the Fieschi, 
would be impracticable for even the most audacious of the 
women novelists of to-day. Miss Sanders has gone to the 
opposite extreme, and produced a story virginibus puerisque, 
in which Princes and courtiers, peasants and bravi, are 
presented in a comparatively amiable and rose-coloured light. 
Thus, to take one individual instance, it is almost incredible 
that Andrea Doria would have spared the life of Oberto when 
the latter was at his mercy, and had boldly proclaimed his 
unimpaired loyalty to Fiesco at the moment of Doria’s 
triumph. Mr. Sanders forgets how truly Machiavelli’s 
glorification of virt—in the semse of unscrupulous self- 
assertion—expressed the temper of the times. Oberto would 
have needed nine lives toneutralise the inevitable consequences 
of his repeated though generous indiscretions. 


Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s new story, as its name, The Clash 
of Arms, indicates with unmistakeable clearness, is concerned 
neither with introspective analysis nor problems of any sort. 
It is an outcome of that literary cult of the sword of which 
the late R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Levett 
Yeats, and Mr. Stanley Weyman have been in different ways 
the most notable hierophants of recent years. Andrew Vause, 
an English soldier of fortune who has fought under Condé, 
Turenne, and Sobieski, returns to his ancestral home to find 
his brother Philip dying of a broken heart, his sweetheart 
having been carried off overseas bya French adventurer; and 
the story is concerned with Andrew’s unceasing efforts to 
trace the lady and wreak vengeance on her abductor. Andrew, 
who is “a first-class fighting man,” follows up the clue fur- 
nished him by his brother with great vigour; but De Bois- 
Vallée, the villain of the plot, is as slippery as an eel, and in 
the end escapes the death at his pursuer’s sword to die in an 
oubliette in which he had taken refuge. Marion Wyatt, the 
kidnapped bride, has her character cleared, but dies of a 
decline, so that Mr. Burton’s tribute to poetic justice is by no 
means extravagant. For the rest, the tale is told with plenty 
of vigour and no lack of sword-play, but it is seriously handi- 
capped by the absence of a heroine. The swordsman of fiction 
ought always to have a ladylove of his own to fight for, and 
here Andrew ought obviously to have rescued and married 
Marion. But the modern convention of the unhappy ending 
has infected even the novel of adventure. 


After the deliberate dreariness or forced vivacity of most 
of the novels noticed above, one turns to Mrs. Croker in the 
hope, begotten of past experience, of enjoying a brief respite 
from harrowing situations and unnecessary excursions into 
the dustbins of abnormal humanity. For once in a way the 
hope is only partly fulfilled. Miss Balmaine’s Past is a read- 
able and lively novel, but it is hampered by an artificial and 
complicated plot, culminating in a resort to that well-worn 
but unsatisfactory device,—the second wooing of a wife by 
her lost husband. Rosamond Balmaine, whose mother has 
married again, and lives in India, is brought up at the house 
of an autocratic grandmother in the South of England. 
Attacked and robbed by a tramp during a lonely walk, 
she is rescued by a handsome young civil engineer, and 
marries him privately on the eve of his departure to take 
Up an appointment in New Zealand. On the voyage out he 
is shipwrecked and cast away ona desert island for three solid 


returns with her husband and step-daughter—a most disagree- 
able trio—and no proofs of the marriage being available, and 
the engineer having disappeared into space, the unhappy girl 
is persuaded that she has been betrayed and deserted. More 
than that, she believes that her child has died at birth, 
whereas it has been smuggled away by her mother and 
farmed out with an old countrywoman. After three years 
her husband returns, aged by his privations and disguised 
by a beard and a title. What, we are tempted to ask 
in passing, would novelists do if the House of Lords 
were abolished! Lord Airdrie discovers and adopts his child, 
believing it to have been deserted by the mother. He is 
thrown constantly into her society, but she never recognises 
him until, after learning her innocence, he has won her love 
and informed her as to his identity. The story bristles with 
improbabilities, and suffers from the absence of those pictures 
of Anglo-Indian and Irish society in which Mrs. Croker 
excels. It is redeemed to a certain extent by some lively 
portraiture and brisk dialogue, but falls far short of the high 
level attained in Diana Barrington or Beyond the Pale. 

Last, and by far the most entertaining, of the novels in our 
list is Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s A Chapter of Accidents. She has 
dared to be frankly amusing, and achieved signal success. 
This airy little comedy in a country house is instinct with 
gaiety and grace, its satire is legitimately directed, its 
sentiment pure and tender. Harry Surtees, an impecunious 
but well-preserved ornament of clubland, finds his Platonic 
attentions to a fashionable widow misconstrued by that lady, 
and executes an undignified retreat into the country. The 
widow pursues him, and Harry, who has conceived strong 
though unfounded hopes of winning the hand of a country 
cousin, a fascinating hoyden of seventeen and an heiress to 
boot, basely consents to aid the latter and her schoolboy 
brother in a practical joke designed to curtail the stay of the 
widow, who is regarded as a spoil-sport by the young people. 
The execution of the plot involves not only the alarm of the 
widow, but the humiliation of the unlucky Harry. Their 
discomfiture is carried one step further by the irrepressible 
heroine, who takes them for a sail on a rough day, lands them 
on an island in a state of abject collapse, and leaves them to 
their own uncongenial company. Great praise is due to Mrs. 
Fraser for the courage with which she resists the temptation 
of resorting to a conventionally tragic dénowement. For all 
her impish tricks Kitty is a thoroughly loveable creature, and 
her timely rescue from drowning spares us a genuine heart- 
ache. The portraiture throughout is excellent, witness this 
incisive sketch of Kitty’s mother, Lady Marston, of whom it 
is said that “ she had nosympathy with the divine unreadiness 
of youth. Promise was nothing in her eyes; she liked every- 
thing ready made” :— 

“ Surely it does not follow that because a woman is irreproach- 
able in impertant matters, she must be fussy and hard and 
unlovely in little ones. Alicia Marston was only a type of the 
British matron of a certain class, a creature of small faults made 
unbearable by large patent virtues; a combination of energy, 
economy, True Blue Protestantism, and faithful nagging, with an 
imagination not always delicate, but clothed in the grim propriety 
of a Dean and Chapter; capable of going to the stake for her 
own, but afraid to let any sunshine into their daily lives, for fear 
that it should injure the carpets.” 

Lady Marston, in fact, is one of those irreproachably angular 
Saxons who remind us of the remark of a mercurial Irish 
lady: “Do you know,” she said, after recounting her 
experiences as a visitor in a particularly prim London house- 
hold, “ they are so terribly English that they made me feel as 


if I were a foreigner.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Indian Village Community. By B. H. Baden-Powell, M.A., 
C.LE. (Longmans and Co. 16s.)—This exhaustive and rather 
laborious treatise is written to disprove the theory that there was 
one original type of village community in India,—namely, that 
of a group of persons owning the land of the village in common 
or collectively. The author shows that Sir Henry Maine must 
have written on this subject without having before him distinc- 
tive evidence, such as has since been obtained, of the widespread 
existence (namely, over about three-quarters of the whole area of 
India) of a type of village in which the separate holders never 
represented co-sharers in a unit estate, nor acknowledged any 
form of common ownership. Even where joint villages exist, 








years. Meantime the grandmother dies, Rosamond’s mother 
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the nature and origin of such villages. He points out that certain 
of the earlier authorities on the land question described well and 
accurately the systems existing in the several provinces under 
their own care or observation; and that various later writers, 
seeing that these authorities each spoke of one kind of village, 
rashly “supposed that there was one kind only, and that they 
might regard the different features described as all belonging to 
varieties of one species.” In the present volume a mass of 
evidence is brought together which tends to prove that, as 
separate ownership is now the prevailing system in India, so it 
was also probably the original system out of which the so-called 
joint village, where it exists, has been evolved by various pro- 
cesses, and not vice versi. Mr. Baden-Powell believes that 
“ actual joint-ownership is exhibited in the records of the Indian 
villages, only (a) among the families forming separated groups on 
a clan territory, (b) where there has been one owner of the whole 
village and his direct heirs continue to hold it without partition, 
(c) when the cultivation of an entire village has been undertaken 
by a group of colonists who prefer to arrange for each year, 
or cultivating season, what area or what fields each member 
shall take up, according to the number of hands, number 
of cattle, &c., he can bring to the work.” He adds, “ (d) It is 
also possible that particular plots of land may always be held ina 
sense jointly by a number of sharers, who may represent even an 
entire group of village owners, when there is some peculiarity, as 
for instance when a portion of the village lands are along a river, 
and so are both liable to be washed away at one time and added 
to at another, and also to be exceptionally valuable, a little 
further inland, owing to the unfailing percolation of moisture ; 
here, besides devices of making narrow strips which run at right 
angles to the river course,” thus securing to each strip a portion 
of all the advantages and disadvantages of the situation, “ we 
often find that permanent shares are not allotted, but a series of 
holdings for the year only are arranged, and these are held in 
rotation by the different co-sharers.” 


A Servant o’ John Company : being the Recollections of an Indian 
Oficial. By H.G. Keene, C.LE., &c. Illustrated by W. Simpson, 
R.I., from Original Sketches by the Author. (W. Thacker and 
Co., London; Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta. 12s.)—A pleasant 
enough addition to the literature of ‘‘ Reminiscences.” Mr. Keene 
is gifted with a certain fluency and facility which make his work 
eminently readable, and his matter, which is chiefly confined to 
the surface of things, requires no intellectual effort from those 
who peruse it. With these qualities in its favour, it follows that 
a book which deals, in its earlier parts, with a state of things long 
vanished, will while away an hour or two very comfortably. Its 
egotism is a little annoying, but criticism on this point is disarmed 
by a frank confession and warning in the preface. Plenty of 
anecdotes, many of them none the worse for being old, enliven the 
narrative. Bishop Daniel Wilson’s habit of pointing his dis- 
course with a personal application is illustrated by an example 
that is worth quoting. “The worthy diocesan took ‘ Praise’ for 


the subject of his discourse. ‘I would have you to know,’ he said, | 


‘that praise is as much a duty of divine service as prayer. You 
might take example by the wife of your Brigade-Major, whom I 
have observed prominent this morning in conducting your 
psalmody.?..... Here ensued a momentary pause, during 
which the preacher saw, or thought he saw, a certain bridling on 
the lady’s part, as who should say, ‘His Lordship refers to me’ 
Without movement or change of voice the Bishop proceeded to 
check any tendency to vaingloriousness by the cool corollary, ‘ To 
be sure, her singing was not remarkable, but, like Mary Magdalene, 
she hath done what she could.’ ” 


have confined himself to his account of missionary work, for the | 


hardship the missionary has to bear is his loneliness and isolation, 
Separated almost entirely from his own race, he is deprived of 
all those social joys that are so dear to him.” A layman at home 
could almost have guessed as much. And it is really comic to 
find that ‘many sermons have been preached in Japan in negligée 
shirts and knickerbockers,’—one wonders dimly of what, since the 
sermons were thus attired, the costume of the preacher consisted. 
The style is pronouncedly American, and we are told, eg., that 
“ St. Paul was an itinerating missionary on a large scale.” The 
book is adorned with the indistinctly reproduced photographs that 
seem to be inseparable from a work on Japan. 


The White Hecatomb, and other Stories. By W.C. Scully. (Methuen 
and Co.)—Mr. Scully has already written a volume of“ Kaffir 
Stories,” and he now brings us another budget of the same kind, 
They are not of a tone, it is almost needless to say, to encourage 
optimistic views, especially as to the “noble savage.” South 
African life is not an inspiriting spectacle. There are many malign 
influences at work in it, and the witch-doctor, who plays a frequent 
part in these stories, is perhaps the most malign of all. These tales 
are told with much power. Perhaps the most striking of all is “ The 
Seed of the Church.” Mr. Scully is doubtless right when he says 
that the phenomena of conversion are not peculiar to Christianity, 
but he would concede that practically the only power that 
can produce them among South African surroundings, that 
can change a Matshaka from what he was to what he after- 
wards became, is the Christian faith.——The Romance of Golden 
Star. By George Griffith. (F. V. White and Co.)—Some of 
our readers will probably remember Edmond About’s “ L’Homme 
& VOreille Cassée,” in which a soldier of the old Napoleonic 
era is revived from the frozen sleep of half a century and 
comes back to Paris to find himself much out of place in 
its changed conditions of life. A bizarre imagination of this 
kind suits well enough a novel of the satirical kind, but 
it does not harmonise with the sort of story to which Mr. 
Griffith seeks to fit it. It is impossible to believe in the reality 


of emotions founded on an unreality——As We Sow. By 
Christopher Hare. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—Farmer 
Yeatman lends his wife’s money to a friend, and losesit. Thence 


grows up a long separation between him and his wife, the woman 
deeply resenting the wrong which had been done to her. How 
it all ends our readers may find out, not without some interest 
and profit, from Mr. Hare’s story. It is a good picture of country 
life, and has an excellent tone.——Petrel Darcy. By Theodora 
Corrie. (S. W. Partridge.)\—This is a didactic romance, for 
surely the successful career which Godfrey takes up when he 
finds his brother playing him false has a very romantic 
character indeed. It is readable, but to our judgment too long. 
There is some power in the study of Sir Andrew’s character. 
But everything would have been better for compression. 


Victorian Literature: Sixty Years of Books and Bookmen. By 
Clement Shorter. (James Bowden.)—Mr. Shorter states that 
this is a “Jubilee volume,” and we are, therefore, bound to 
regard the writer’s end. It is obvious at a glance that any 
adequate criticism of Victorian literature is impossible within 





The Gist of Japan, the Islands, their People and Missions. By 
the Rev. R. B. Peery, A.M., Ph.D., of the Lutheran Mission, Saga, 
Japan. With Illustrations. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 
—It is difficult for a book about Japan to be dull, but we must 
confess that Dr. Peery's well-meant work on the subject very 
nearly succeeds in this respect. He would have done better to 


| 


first half of the book, which contains general impressions of the | 


islands and a very sketchy history of their people, hardly rises 
above the level of the ordinary tourist’s manual. And the good 
missionary proses abominably. “A study of the manners and 
customs of foreign peoples is both interesting and profit- 
able. To know the manners and customs of a country is 
to know much about that country. There is no truer index of the 
character of a people's life,’—these discoveries have been antici- 
pated in the pages of “ Sandford and Merton.” Even when he is 
sticking to his own last, the writer wastes so much space on the 
obvious and trivial that he leaves out nearly all that one would 
wish to know about missionary work in Japan. “The greatest 


a hundred and ninety pages, and it is equally obvious from a 
reference to the copious index that the enormous mass of 
names represented leaves no space for a satisfactory judgment of 
the twenty or thirty men who stand out most prominently in the 
period. Mr. Shorter holds that George Borrow is “one of our 
greatest men of letters,” that Emily Bronté’s verse “is perhaps 
the greatest ever written by a woman,” that readers of poetry 
have no time now for the “Excursion” and the “ Prelude,” 
and that “the great epoch of English fiction ended with Sir 
Walter Scott.” We differ as to Wordsworth, but agree wholly 
as to Emily Bronté, and partially as to Borrow and Scotti. 
Borrow was a great writer, though not one of the greatest, and 
Scott, though our greatest novelist, was succeeded by Dickens 
and Thackeray. 

Bishop Davenant. By Morris Fuller, B.D. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d.)—John Davenant was Bishop of Salisbury for not quite 
twenty years (1621-1641). Previously he had been Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and he was one of the 
English delegates at the Synod of Dort. His position in theology 


| was that of a moderate Calvinist, as “‘ moderation ” was reckoned 


in those days. We should certainly consider his doctrine to be 


| “high;” but in the Synod he was certainly one of the least 


advanced, and acted, with his English colleagues, as a moderating 
influence. Apart from this, he is best known to posterity as uncle 
to Thomas Fuller. The Bishop was not one of those who neglected 
his own houschold. It would be harsh to call him a nepotist, for 
he leaves the impression that he would not have bestowed his 
patronage on an unworthy person. Mr. Fuller has expended 
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and Writings.” 

We have received the fourth volume of A System of Medicine, 
by Many Writers ; edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt (Macmillan 
and Co. 25s. net). The contents may be summarised as dealing 
with the diseases of (1) the liver, (2) kidneys, (3) lymphatic and 
ductless glands, (4) respiratory organs, (5) nose, pharynx, and 
larynx. The matter is of course highly technical, and beyond 
the province of the non-expert reviewer. We may, however, 
direct attention to an article by Sir Dyce Duckworth, loaded 
with information, on “Obesity.” We may venture to quote a 
recipe, which does not, however, come with Sir Dyce’s own 
authority. “Weir Mitchell and Bouchard prescribe [for three 
weeks] half a pint of milk and an egg every three hours five or 
six times a day.” It is only too true that “the monotony of this 
diet may prove hard to enforce in patients of feeble purpose.” 
«Live on sixpence a day and earn it” was Abernethy’s prescrip- 
tion. It is recommended by the fact that the agricultural 
labourer, whose wage approaches most nearly to this standard, 
is never fat. 

Some volumes of a similar character may be mentioned 
together :—Music for the Soul, Daily Readings for a Year from the 
Writings of the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., selected and 
arranged by the Rev. George Coates; and the Jan Maclaren 
Year-Book (same publishers), where the same kind of selection is 
made. Dr. Maclaren’s works are of a more homogeneous kind, 
and, being purely religious, give greater scope for selections of 
this kind. ——Old Testament Outlines, by the late Francis Aylmer 
Frost (Skeflington and Son), contains “ Readings and Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year.” 

The Missing Million. By E. Harcourt Burrage. (Partridge 
and Co.)—Mr. Osmond Paton leaves a million of money, which 
he bequeaths to his brothers at Quito, but the money cannot 
be found. There is a search; and part of the search—if not 
for the treasure, at least for the man suspected of having 
handled it—is carried on in South America. Mr. Burrage 
appears to know something of this continent, and naturally 
we have to go there with him. His search is not wholly profit- 
less, for the man is found, but it has nothing to do with the find- 
ing of the treasure. The whole makes a capital story. 


The Light of the Eye. By H.J.Chayton. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—Mr. Chayton has produced a readable story, with some 
interesting people in it, and with just that touch of the weird 
and horrible that the general reader looks for in his fiction. 
The action is brisk, and the characters talk well. The plot is 
not very well defined, but contains some startling features. The 
reader will find an hour or two’s amusement without a dull 
moment in the perusal of this story of a mysterious stone and a 
human vampire. 

A Studio Mystery. By Frank Aubrey. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
A “mystery” is a secret, and there is not much of a secret about 
the murder of the artist Arnold. The suspicions of the reader 
fall at once on Gustave. There is a certain ingenuity, however, 
in the working out of the motive of the crime. Altogether, A 
Studio Mystery is a fairly good specimen of its class. The volume 
belongs to the “ Daffodil Library.”——A Madonna of the Music- 
Halls. By William Le Queux. (F. V. White and Co)—: 
very strange story of hypnotism this; too strange, we venture to 
think, for though the bounds of credibility are liberally large when 
we have to do with fiction, the powers of the physician who holds 
the “Madonna” in his toils distinctly overpass them. The tale, 
nevertheless, is well put together and vigorously written. 

Blight. By the Hon. Mrs. W. R. D. Forbes. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—We do not quite understand the develop- 
ment of the heroine’s character, though the Blight of the latter 
part of the book is more intelligible, and is a strong, perhaps too 
strong, portrait of a selfish, narrow-minded woman. Her crime is 
a horrible one, and it is hard to conceive that she should not have 
seen that the blow dealt at her daughter-in-law would also strike 
her own child. She is decidedly a most unpleasant character. 
More interesting people are Mr. Ross and the Duchess. Some of 

the dialogue is clever, and one or two of the scenes are good. 


Notables of Britain (Review of Reviews Office) is an album 
of portraits and autographs of the most eminent subjects of her 
Majesty. “Mr. Andrew Lang furnishes a preface.” 

Words of Counsel. By J. B. Pearson, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This volume is, in fact, the commonplace book of the late Dr. 
Pearson, who, after some years spent in the bishopric of New- 
Cistle, N.S.W., became vicar of an English living, and died 
there some few months ago. It will be prized, both for its own 
sake and as a memorial of a good and able man. 


had permission to use Canon Rawlinson’s translation and notes, 
and he has thus put together a very useful little book. It is 
meant for students, whether knowing Greek or not, and should 
help them greatly. Outlines of the History of Classical Theology, 
by Alfred Gudeman (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.), appears in a 
third edition, “ revised and enlarged.” The English section seems 
to us very deficient. First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose, by 
W. C. Flamstead Walters, M.A. (Blackie and Son), will be found 
useful. Mr. Walters works some of his pieces on the black- 
board, so to speak, showing practically how they are done. We 
have received a number of little books :—Rivington’s Single Term 
Latin and Greek Readers (Rivington, Percival, and Co.), each 
volume containing enough for a term’s work, with an allowance 
for revision and examination. “Sixth Term, Book III.,” for 
instance, contains 386 lines from Ovid, 52 from Horace, and 116 
from Virgil, with notes and a vocabulary. The introduction con- 
tains a brief account of the metres (but nothing, we observe, about 
the Horatian metres, though something is said in the notes). 
Drill in the Essentials of French Accidence and Elementary Syntaz, 
by Victor Spiers, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is the work 
of an experienced teacher, and likely to be useful. The 
Tutorial Trigonometry, by W. Briggs, M.A., and G. H. Bryan, 
Se.D. (W. B. Clive), is sufficiently commended when we say that 
it belongs to the very successful “ University Tutorial Series.” 
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Benson (E. F.), The Vintage, cr 8v0 ........sssccorsescerevesesseesesceecesens (Methuen) 6/0 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers, edited by A. S. Cook, 

BI spicscxchhteuecida = dnetios oonsat asks oie Cababaeecesenvenscussscumbeericabne soon (Maemillan) 17/0 
.. (Constable) 5/0 
(Macmillan) 21/0 
x «....(Dawbarn) 2/0 
the Light of History and Fact, 
...(Congregational Union) 10/6 
s, 2 vols (Ward & Downey) 32/0 


vO ° 
Birtt (W. B.), The Roaring Reuss, cr 8vo 
Bodley (J. E. C.), France, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Bolas (T.), Glass Blowing, cr 8vo.. 
Brown (J.), Apostolical Success 








vO 
Byrne (Miss W. Pitt), Social Hours wi 





Chancellor (A. E.), Examples of Old Furniture, folio ................. (Batsford) 25/0 
Davis (R. H.), A Year from a Correspondent’s Note Book, cr 8vo...(Harper) 6/0 
Dodwell (S.), ‘Thoughts and Words,”’ 3 vols. cr 8VO ........0-+++0 (Longmans) 31/6 
Baranee CM, Th. BP); TGOPANOG:. BVO os0cvcevccsssossessocrsseerotooesccoseves (K. Paul) 9/0 





Doyle (A. C.), The Tragedy of Korosko, cr 870 (Smith& Elder) 6/0 
Dziewicke (M. H.), Entombed in Flesh, cr 8vo ................-+..+++-(Blackwood) 3/6 
Fisher (I.), A Brief Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus (Macmillan) 4/0 
Fletcher (B. F.), The Influence of Material in Architecture, 4to...(Batsford) 5/0 











Garrison (W. P.), Parables for School and Home, er 8vo ......... (Longmans) 5/0 
Gibbs (M. and E.), The Bible References of John Ruskin, cr 8vo...(@. Allen) 50 
Gregg (J. A. F.), The Decian Persecution, cr 80 ........csesesseeees (Blackwood) 6/0 
Groom (P.), Elementary Botany, Cr 8V0.......cc.ccccoccoccsceseecsecscccsecsccscees (Bell) 3/6 
Hamilton (P. J.), Colonial Mobile, 8vo (Gay & Bird) 13/6 
Herbert (W. de B.), The Law of Fixtures and Repairs, 12mo...... (C. Wilson) 2/6 


.(A. Gardner) 4/0 
..(Maemillan) 4/0 








Hewat (K.), In the Olden Times, cr SVO .........s0008 cumnsoieee 
Hobhouse (W.), Otium Didascali, er 8vo.. 
Hocken (T. M.), Contributions to the Early 
Jane (F. T ), All the World’s Fighting, 4to... 










Lorimer (N.), Josiah’s Wife, cr 8V0.....6.....000.4+ 

Lorne (Marquis of), Adventures in Legend, cr 

Louis (A. B.), A Branch of Laurel, cr 8vO .........00+ 

Mackay (T.), The State and Charity, cr SVO  ..............scecseeeesees (Macmillan) 2/6 
McLennan (W.), Spanish John (Colonel John McDonell), er 8vo ...(Harper) 6/0 
Martin (Mrs. Herbert), A Low-Born Lass, cr 8vo............ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Micklethwaite (J. T.), The Ornaments of the Rubric, roy 8vo ...(Longmans) 5/0 
Morris (0’O.), Hibernia Hodierna, cr 8V0.......cccccccocsersseeeceesenes «..(Harrison) 5/0 
Morrison (C. G.), Tactics of the Drill Books, roy 8vo .. (Harrison) 5/0 
Nesbit (E.), Songs of Love and Empire, cr 8vo......... Constable) 5/0 
Norris (W. E.), The Fight for the Crown, cr 8vO .0.....4-.scesseeseseeees (Seeley) 50 


Parker (T. J.) and Another, A Text Book of Zoology, 2 vols....(Macmillan) 35/0 
Rowan (Mrs.), A Flower-Hunter in Queensland and New Zealand (Murray) 14/0 
Sadler (C. H.), Gilbert Mallory, Cr 8V0...........c.ccccoscssesccesceccecee see (Mowbray) 5/0 
Sergeant (A.), The Lady Charlotte, er Sv (Hutchinson) 60 
Thomas (A.) (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Dick Ri 9 V. White) 6/0 
Thomson (J.), Through China with a Camera, 4to. .. (Constable) 21/0 
Two Duchesses (The), edited by V. Foster, 810.......ccccsssscsssescoesees+s (Blackie) 16/0 
Vincent (G. E.), The Social Mind and Education, cr 8vo .(Macmillan) 4/6 








a 
by 













Wade .W.), “ Banished, but not Expelled,” 12mo ........... ....(Skeffington) 2/0 
Wallas (G.), The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854, 8vo.. .. (Longmans) 12/0 
Warren (T. H.), By Severn Sea, and other Poems, 4to .............0+... (Murray) 7/6 

Watt (J.C.), Ex: mples of Greek and Pompeian Decorative Work (Batsford) 36/0 
Wemyss (G.), "Tween the New and the Old, cr 8vo........... daneusnatl (Maecqueen) 60 
Weyman (S, J.), Shrewsbury, cr 8vo .(Longmans) 6,0 
Wilks (A.8.), Handbovk of Solo Whi hccbusecéisasadesasvedseassaastee (Hogg) 2/6 
Whyte (A.), Father John, cr 8V0.......00..+....2.c0s000 dbsndpescenvecanses (Oliphant) 20 


. (Arrowsmith) 6/6 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the jirst post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Eniror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Welling:on Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and Sd Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THE Supscrieprion News Co., 47 Dey Strect, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroup A. Winson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
te obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





L*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
jar as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
above 6s. in price. | 








XN; EWNHAM COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION in CLASSICS, open to candidates for entrance and to 
Students in their first year of residence, will be HELD at NEWNHAM 
COLLEGE on THURSDAY, March 3rd, and two following days. A 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year will be OFFERED for COMPETITION, tenable 
for three years if awarded to a Student who has not yet come into residence, 
and for two years if awarded to a resident Student of Newnham College. 
Shonld no candidate show sufficient merit to obtain the £50 Scholarship, a 
Scholarship of £35 for one year may be granted on the recommendation of the 
Examiners, or the Scholarship may be withheld. Scholars and other candidates 
recommended by the Examiners will be admitted without any further 
qualifying examination. Candidates for this Examination must send their 
uames before February 15th to The PRINCIPAL, Newnham College. 











AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
FROM DORKING To 


SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 


The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2Ist, 1898. 


I ; ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
EXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 











OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 





'NNHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airRts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





{WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectas, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





] OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN.—Miss LESLIE WALKER has REMOVED from 
Helmingham, in the Kuyveton Road, to the House nearly opposite, known as 
WOODHEATH, This house has the advant: ze of possessing two tennis-courts, 
a hockey-ground, and a gymnasiam.—The EASTER THRM BEGINS on 
FRIDAY, January 28th. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this Schoo}, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 








ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 
sheltered from N, and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
Dialed WELSH BOARD. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 

On February 18th, 1893, the Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board 
will proceed to the appointment of SIX EXAMINERS who shall be competent 
to conduct Oral Examinations in FRENCH in the Coanty Schools of Wales and 
Monmouthshire, They will also be expected to conduct Oral Examinations in 
the ordinary English Subjects of the Junior Forms, 

PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCIENCE, 1898. 

On the same date the Committee will proceed to elect THREE EXAMINERS 
who shall be competent to conduct Practical Examinations in SCIENCE. 

These Examinations will be held between June 27th and July 22nd inclusive. 





Particulars as to remuneration, &., may be obtained forthwith from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, containing full statements of qualifications 
and experience, should be forwarded not later than February 12th next. 

Central Welsh Board, Oswestry, OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 

January 25th, 1898, 


be ere and SOCIAL WORK.—EIGHT LEC- 

TURES at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W., at 11.30 a.m., 
on FRIDAYS in February and March. The first Four Lectures by Mr. W. 
Cuance on THE EDUCATION, TRAINING, and CARE of CHILDREN 
UNDER the POOR LAW. Course tickets, 5s.; single lectures, 1s,—All particu- 
lars from the Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. F. HILL, 19 Park Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 








{ENTLEMAN DESIRES EMPLOYMENT in any 
Capacity.—Qualified Architect (London); French perfect, Bachelier-¢s- 
Sciences (Paris); Draws and Paints, and has taken severe! prizes in black and 
white competitions; Advanced Music, Cello; travelled much abroad and in 
Colonies, and understands farming.—Address, in first instance by letter, to 
‘*—H, M.,” 6 Crosby Square, E.C, 


— 





neal 
rT\HEISM; or, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. 
LITERATURE sent gratis and post free on application to Mrs. ROBERT 
LAING, Postal Mission, Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W- 
SERVIOES at THEISTIC CHURCH on SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 





SS greagige=r PARTNERSHIP.—An English Lady wishes 
for a PARTNER with view to succession in a HIGH-CLASS GIRLS 
SCHOOL in SWITZERLAND. Good income. Established fourteen years.—For 
particulars, apply to Miss COOPER, Teachers’ Guild Registry, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.0. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898. 





T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
B * * Sexcurone: sf O RT FO HK D 
NONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 











ACHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
Ss SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Boiton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High Sch ol and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
xea wall.—-SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 1893, 





LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXIS, value from £25 
+o £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, oven only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


| ee yore SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 





TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 
for FIVE or MOKE OPEN SCHOLAKSHIPsS, One of £70 per anvum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, ‘Iwo of £3) per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1598. 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 





ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECEIVE in their healthy home a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, Other 
lessons can be had, Best reterences given by the parents of present or former 
pupils.—1 Villa de la Kéunion, Auteuil, Paris. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GrNTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SU’TON, 33 Gloncester 
Street, Belgrave Koad, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8, 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Heaithy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad, 
Home comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides) FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Several Evtrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 

amnum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .— 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
forfour year-, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete,—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


[J Siveesityr COLLEGE, LONDON. 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session. 

Applications, accompanied by such Testimonials as Candidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March lst, 1893, 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the GLADSTONE CHAIR of GREEK 
cow VACANT in the above College. The Applications, with twenty copies of 
Testimonials, to be in the hands of the Kegistrar not later than March 5th, 1893. 
Stipend, £375 per annum, with two-thirds of fees from Students.—For all in- 
formation concerning terms and conditions of tenure apply, The REGISTRAR, 


University College, Liverpool. 
FPETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION. 
ss ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 
the GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
ARCH to SELECT from the applicants a certain number of BOYS, who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION. The number of 
be age 1es to be filled uy will not be less than Ten. The Examination will take 
Place in the month of July. The Candidates elected will be admitted to the Col- 
.68¢ in September next. Candidates must be children of parents who are from 
mhocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable education to 
a children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, 
j Vv. must be over eleven and under fourteen years of age, complete upon 
PIT 15th next.—Application must be made before February 15th to Mr. A. R, 0. 
MAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply Forms of Application, &c. 








T ¥ P B-WRITIN @G, 


a Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Sqnaro, $.W. 
Exeeleut References. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited) HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Un the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the London 
Secretary, 11 Pall Mall, 8.W. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FEBRUARY Ist. 


vl alesiaiatiaieas FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 





Terms and prospectus on application. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridga 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





1 ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
4 Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vicr-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, E-q., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCKs 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Varicus Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Re ading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firrx Epitioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 571, just published for January, consists of a very 
interesting collection of works in the Family History and 
County Topography of the United Kingdom, including MS. 
Collections. Post-free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | P 

weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two bat Three Friends — 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance-List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





| poesia ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDS w« oe on 


1848, 


ee £30,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” F a 
—The Lancet. OT 8) > 





! l 


| Sold everywhere in 1/=-, 2/-, 5/= and 10/= tins. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (aée Nassau-Senior). 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, [Ready neat week, 





FOURTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 

TIMES.—" One of the very rare novels which yield so much pleasure that it 
almost stifles criticism. Miss Coleridge’s quality is that of perfectly original 
brilliancy in romantic narration. Her s:yle is at once placid and spirited, full of 
colour without heaviness and luxury, correct, rapid, adequate, with no tedious 
research of ‘the word,’ or preciosity. Her imagination is wondersuily vivid ; for 
acenes and moments, colour, form, atmosphere, are all felt and conveyed in her 
pictures, which are not too numerous and are never tedious,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX,” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. JamzEs 


ADDERLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—** Will be welcomed by all the large number of readers who 
enjoyed the same author's ‘Stephen Kemarx.’” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLancae CLouGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Guardian.—* Miss Clough’s niece’s work as editor has been done with admir- 
able skill, Those who knew and loved Miss Clough will feel that not a word too 
much has been said, and that nothing has been left out which could help to make 
a rare and lovable personality more fully realised by those who would fain have 


known her better.” 
SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By Statin Pasa, C.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. WinGate, D.S.O. New 
and Popular Edition, 6s. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By Rennett 


Ropp, C.B., O.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Rodd’s ballads as a whole reach a hich level of 

achievement. They have much of Macaulay’s ‘ go,’ and something better than 
Macaulay’s rhetoric,” 


STYLE. By Watrer Ratezicu, Professor of 


English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of *‘ The 
English Novel,” ** Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Pall Mall Gazette—*“ A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.” 
Spectator.—‘' A fascinating little volume.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 
MR. E. H. COOPER'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST 
THE COUNTY. By E. H. Coorser, Author of “ Mr. 
Blake of Newmarket.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ It is a real refreshment in dark days 
to come across a novel so pointed and animated, so full of life and character, as 
Mr. Cooper’s ‘ Marchioness Against the County.’ In this kind of fiction—a 
rare and good kind—Mr. Cooper has long distinguished himself, but ‘ The 
Marchioness’ is a real advance upon his previous work, and shows both a 
— grip of character and greater ease in dealing with the technique of 

ction.” 

The STANDARD says:—‘‘ We commend to the general reader ‘The Mar- 
chioness Against the County ’......there is not a dull page in it,” 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


CAMERA LUCIDA; 
Or, Strange Passages in Common Life. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “Proud Maisie,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“Ten varied and, without exception, admirably written stories.”-— World. 


“Very bright are the ‘Strange Passages in Common Life’ recorded by Miss 
Bertha Thomas. The personages belong to various nationalities, the chief traits 
of which are perfectly understood and cleverly brought out.”—Morning Post, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd. 


as 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6€0.’S LIST, 


SACRED ALLEGORIES BY DEAN FARRAR, 


ALLEGORIES. 


By the Very Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
With 25 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. Orown 8vo, 63. 


CosTENTS :—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal 
House—The Basilisk and the Leopard, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY. 


A ROMANCE. 


By SI! ANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “*A Gentleman of France,” &, 


With 24 Illustrations by Claude A, Shepperson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[On February 4th 
With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE, 


1771-1854. 


By GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A,, 
Lecturer at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his Life in the English Church. With 
a brief Autubiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s request, by Anyg 
Mouztey. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


THOUGHTS AND WORDS. 


By Sreruey 
DowELL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


«*, This is a selection of passages in prose and verse from anthors ancien} 
and modern, arranged according to the subject. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
New volume, 8vo, 12s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH MUNI- 


CIPAL HISTORY, including Guilds and Parliamentury Repres-ntation, 
By CuarLes Gross, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard 
University. 


WEEPING FERRY, and other Stories. By 


MarGaret L. Woops, Author of “A Village Tragedy.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘If ‘Weeping Ferry’ had appeared with an unknown name on the title-page 
it would have heralded the advent of a novelist of quite unusual power and 
promise. As it is, it is sutlicient praise to say that it is worthy of the author of 
*A Village Tragedy.’'’"—Dundee Advertiser, 

** Not only an interesting, but a valuable piece of work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. By A. 


Conan Dorie. New Edition. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Tale of the Days of 


Joan of Arc. By ANDREW Lana. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn Image. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


By James A. Froupe, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, 


and Physical Condition. By R. A. Procror With many Piates and 
Charts, Wood Engravings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


es 





Just published, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 


ARMY REFORM: a Question for the People. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henry W. L. Hime, late R.A. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


By 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Mevical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

cg tal 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
D157 Picradilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani Cata- 
Jogued, All the Newand Standsrd Books, Bibics, Prayer-B ok Yew choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street ( West-End), 


London, 
a 





PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 


Including Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, &c., February 1 ; 
on S.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, exceilent cuisine, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 


Sth, 


LecturERS: Bishop of Carlisle, Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay. 








Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsicigh Gardens, Euston, N.W, 
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JOHN LANE'’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. LARGELY REVISED, 


POEMS. With which is Incorporated 


“Christ in Hades.”” By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 1897. 
To Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS has been awarded, by the Pro- 
prietors of “The Academy,” a premium of One Hundred Guineas, 
in accordance with their previously proclaimed intention of making 
that gift to the writer of the book which should be adjudged worthy 
te be “ crowned” as the most important contribution to the literature 
of 1897. 
“No such remarkable book of verse as this has appeared for several years. 
Mr. Phillips boldly challenges comparison, in style and subject, with the work 
of great masters; the writers whom he makes you think of range up to Milton 
and do not fall below Landor. He attempts nothing small, and his poetry 
prings with it that sensation of novelty and that sutfusion of a strongly-marked 
personality which stamps a genuine poet. His blank verse is entirely his own, 
everywhere dignified, sonorous, and mu-ical. No man in our generation, and 
few in any generation, have written better than this.”—Literature. 

“His style in verse is admirable, and worthy of a dignified and oe 

—_ anda? da, 

“The man who, with a few graphic touches, can call up for us images like 
these, in such decisive and masterly fashion, is not one to be rated with the 
common herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect here- 
after some of the great things which will endure.’”—Mr. W. L. CourtNey in 
the Daily Telegraph. ees f . : . 

“We may pay Mr, Phillips the distinguished compliment of saying that his 
tlavk verse is finer than his work in rhyme......Almost the whole of this book is 
concerned with life and death, largely and liberally contemplated ; it is precisely 
that kind of contemplation which our recent poetry lacks...... We praise Mr. 
Phillips for many excellences, but chiefly for the great air and ardour of his 
poetry, its persistent loftiness.”—Daily Chronicle, : 

“How shonld langnage, without the slightest strain, express more? It has 
an almost physical effect upon the reader, in the opening of the eyes, and the 
dilation of the heart.”—Academy. 

“‘ Marpessa’ has an almost Shakespearian tenderness and beauty.”—Globe, 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, and 


other Poems, By Witttam Watson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Also a Limit 
Large-Paper Edition, at 12s. 6d. net. [Third Edition. 
“We may almost call him the one upholder of classical tradition....... The 
critics to whom poetry means a whirlwind of words are put out by the calm 
dignity of Mr. Watson’s style. Time will show whether the exquisitely graven 
cameo or the flagrant phantasmagoria be the more enduring thing of beautr.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Here is Mr. Watson at his best—touching sentiment, musical words, and 
«holarly form delight the critical reader. No lover of poetry can afford to 
te without it.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“We seldom turn his pages without finding some pages of almost classical 
perfection,” —Standard. 


THE COMING OF LOVE, and other 


Poems, By THEOPORE Watts-DunTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Second Edition. 
“Soperb writing; it has its chances for all time. Another long poem, 
‘Christmas at the Mermaid,’ brings on the scene some of Shakespeare’s greatest 
contemporaries. It is marked by the poet’s strongest characteristics, his rare 
atof describing by successive images of strength and beauty.”—Daily News, 


LULLABY LAND: Songs of Childhood. 


By EvGENE FieLtp. Edited (with Introduction) by KENNETH GRAHAME. 
With 200 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Uncut or gilt edges, crown 


8y0, 6s. 
et book of exceeding sweetness and beauty. No more original and no 
teeter singer of childhood ever breathed. Mr. Robinson’s drawings are more 
exquisite, if possible, in execution, and as abounding as ever in humour and 
phantasy, Any child who gets this book now will love it as long as he lives,”” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. Lowry, 


Author of ‘‘ Make Believe” and ‘“‘ Women’s Tragedies.” With 6 Etchings 
by E. Philip Pimlott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"This is a book to read, and to read again; a volume not to be got fora 
onple of days and skimmed through, but to be kept by your side and dipped 
intoatodd moments. ‘The dip will seldom fail to refresh. It takes the reader 
into a veritable Arcadia. The moods of nature are interpreted by many a 
pretty touch, and in the light of close and constant observation. Nor are men 
snd women less happily drawn—real and ideal both. Of the faithfulness aswell 
sthecharm of the portraits of old and young Cornish folk, there can be no 
dispute, The book altogether is a notable piece of work, and has a genuine 
tim to take rank as literature.”—Literature. 


THE MAKING OF A PRIG: a Novel. By 
Evatyy SHARP. 6s, 

“The splendid portrait of the potential prig raises the book above the com- 

nouplace, The author’s style has great merit, it is always neat, crisp, and 

uaffected, aud shows the author’s keen sense of humour. ‘ The Making of a 

rig’ is undoubtedly a strong book, unconventional and fresh without being 

tther overdrawn or fantastic.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE TREE OF LIFE: a Novel. 


By NETTA 
»STRETT, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The best novel of its kind that has appeared for a long time.” —Academy. 


DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locks, Author 


wif “At the Gate of Samaria.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

Mir. Locke tells us his story in a very true, a very moving, and a very noble 
Mok, If anyone can read the last chapter with dry eyes we shall be surprived. 
Dire cts’ is an impressive, an important book......¥vonne is a creation that 
4yartist might be proud of.”—Daily Chronicle. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER 
«JIMES: a Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 68, 

We cordially recommend Mrs. Atherton’s book as one of the most interesting 
‘o0ks Of the year.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: Showing how 


Facland Hazrded her Naval Supremacy and the Horrors which followed the 
: nterraption of her Food Supply. By CuarLes Guia. 33s. 6d. 
_ Avery striking piece of work, aud points a moral of considerable importance 


‘aid the adornment of a very readable tale.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
READY SHORTLY. 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW 


Re. y Kk. DouGias King, Author of ‘ Father Hilarion,” “ The Scripture 
ader of St. Mar k’s,” &e. Crown Svo, 53. 


THE SPANISH WINE: a Novel. By Fran 


_ Matmew, Author of “Tie Wood of the Brambles,” &. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


Ready on Tuesday next, in 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRANCE. By J. E. C. Boutey. 


Vol. I. THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE, &c, 
Vol. If. THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. By Captain 


Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, O.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Speeial Corre- 
spondent of the Times in South Africa, Author of ‘“‘ The Relief of Chitral.’” 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ Cannot be too warmly commended to those who appreciate the 
value of full knowledge passed through the crucible of a clear judgment,” 
DAILY NEWS —* He bas spared no pains to get at the truth.” 
Fo se 4 REVIEW.—“ The best contribution to the voluminous literature 
of the raid.’ 








BY A PRETORIA PRISONER. 


RAID AND REFORM. By Acrrep P. 


Hiturer, B,A., M.D.,C.M, Author of “In the Veldt,” by Harley. With 
two Essays on the Antiquity of Man in South Africa. Demy 8vo, 6s. ne’ 
DAILY MAIL.—‘ He gives us a more symmetrical account of causes and 
effects than we had hitherto been treated to. He is no stranger to the -cenes of 
which he writes...... he presents to his readers the credentials of a sixteen years” 
residence in South Africa, and of an intimate knowledge of the Boer race and 
gharacter.”” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PALLADIA.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. 


Hvuau Fraser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ It is not often in these days of novels with a 
purpose and of yarns of restless adventure that the weary reader finds a story 
which only aims at providing amusement aud relaxation, and succeeds therein. 
from the first page to the last. Such a book is Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s new novel, 
‘A Chapter of Accidents,’ a thoroughly enjoyable, mirthful comedy.” 


Crown &vo, 63, 
OLD TIMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 
By R. M. Jonnston. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Vignettes of a very high artistic merit. There is 
quiet rippling humour in them, and the restrained vivid pathos of humble life, 


’ » 


Mr. Johnston seems to have caught a glimpse of Charles Dickens’s genius. 
VOLUME V. NOW READY, Crown 8vo, 5s 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY DE 


VERE, Vol. V.: INISFAIU,—a Lyrical Chronicle of Ireland. THE IKISH 
SISTERS. EARLY POEMS, Meditative or Devotional. POEMS, for the mos* 
part connected with the great Irish Famine, 1846-1849. URBS ROMA, ST, 
PETER’S CHAINS. By AuBREY DE VERE. New Edition. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Arruur H. Norway. With Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HuGu THomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 63. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As refreshing and exhilarating as a breeze from 
the moors in a man-stifled town.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STATE AND CHARITY. By Tuomas 


Mackay. [English Citizen Series. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By T. 
JEFFERY PARKER, D Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of 


Otago, Dunedin, N.Z., and WiL.tamM A. HasweELt, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Biology in the University of Syduey, N.3.W. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1898. Price ls. 
ConTENTS. 

A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By| THE MAN FROM BOHEMIA, 
Joun Berwick. Chaps. 10-11. A REPUTATION. 
MACAULAY AND LUCIAN. By Col. | THE FRENCH INVASION OF IRE. 

JARRETT, C.I.E. LAND. By C, Litton Fatxiner, 
SOME MEMORIES OF A PRISON le 

A HISTORY OF OUR NAVY. By 


CHAPLAIN, 
WHAT THE ARMY DOES NOT Lieut.-Colonel Sir GS, CLarKE, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


WANT. By Stevinvs. 


The February Number of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4p. 
CONTAINS :— 


MY BEDOUIN FRIENDS. 


Adventures of an Artist in the Ezyptian Desert. 
By 
































R. T. KELLY. 
Tue Seconp INSTALMENT OF 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


HEROES WHO FIGHT FIRE. 
By JACOB A. RIISS. 
RUSKIN AS AN OXFORD LECTURER. 
By J. M. BRUCE. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. 
Ete. Etc. Ete. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 
Tue Tuirp INSTALMENT OF 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HOW THE RHINOCEROS GOT HIS WRINKLY SKIN. 
And Numerous other Stories of General Interest. 














“~~ MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTs ror FEBRUARY. 


THE BREAKING UP OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 
N. E. Prorok. 

Tur Britisu Surp or War. By Fred T. Jane. 

ALPHONSE Daubert. By Virginia M. Crawford. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Far EAST. f 

THE ATTACK ON THE CounciL. By T. McKinnon 
Wood. 

Sr. Joun anp PH1Lo Jupzvus. By W. E. Ball. 

Our TRADE WITH WESTERN CHINA. By John 

By Arnold White. 


Foster Fraser. 

“A TyercaL ALIEN IMMIGRANT.’’ 

“*THE SUNKEN Bru.” By the Editor. 

Tuk STaTe OF THE ARMY. By a Member of the Head- 
quarters Staff. 

BECHUANALAND. By the Rev. John Mackenzie. 

Tuer NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. By a Moderate 
Radical. 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


By 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 988. FEBRUARY, 1898. 2s, 6d. 


AMONGST THE CRETAN InscRGENTS. By Ernest N, 
Bennett. 

JoHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLE- 
MAN, AND THE LitTLE Wars OF Lory. By Neil 
Munro. Chaps, 12-14, 

QUEEN OGLETHORPF. By A. S. and A. L. 

Joun~ NIcHoLson OF DELHI, 

ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE.—THE 


HERD oF SWINE—THE CHEVALIER DU GUET. By 
Bernard Capes. 

rue SPaNIsH CRISIS. 

Tue Gay Gorpoys: a Stupy In INHERITED 


Prestigrk. By J. M. Bulloch. 

An Opssect-LESSON FOR THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT: 
THE TRANSPORT SERVICE AND THE HEALTH OF 
our ARMy IN INDIA. By Professor Robert Wal- 
lace. 

A Famous StupEnts’ Civs (1747). 

Mrs. BisHop 1n Korea. 

THe Crisis in Cutna. With Map. 


Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


By John Cooke, 





United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 
The English Military System. Captain ELLison. 
The Soudan: why Ezypt needs it. J.S. Horner, 
The German ane French Military Manoeuvres of 1897, 
Colonel E. T. H. Hutton, C.B., A.D.C, to the Queen, 
Enfantry Reorganisation. Captain A, COWELL. 
Furmer Campaigns against the Afridis. 
Major H. Pearse, 


Price Two Shillings, 









“inland and ker Soldiers, 
Major C, E. DE LA PorER BERESFORD. 
Celebrated Duels. II.—Elizabethan and Jacobean 
uels, 
An Imperial Army: a Dream of Conscription, 
The Tirah Valley. F, W. Kinaston. 
‘The Capture ot the Cape of Good Hope, 1306. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., i3 Charing 


Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 


Contents iuclude:—Editor’s Notes of Recent Ex- 
nosition.—The Incarnation and the Atonement. By 
Bishop Elicott.—A Wave of Hyyercriticism. B 

fessor Van Manen,—The Atonement: Limitations 
)f Lheolozy. By Principal Robertson, D.D., King’s 
College.x—Babylonian Witchcraft. By W. St. Child 
Boscawen, F.R.S.—Guild of Bible Study.—At the 
Literary Table.—Contributions by Professor Hom- 
wel, Professor Nestle, and others, 





rroi 





Now ready, for JANUARY, price 1s. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Professor S. D, F. SALMOND, D.D. 


_ Containing signed Reviews of the principal Theo- 
‘ogical and Philosophical Books issued during the 
past Quarter. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Crark, 383 George Street. 





4 NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just published, feap, 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


HINEMOA, and other Poems 
By EDMUND LEE, 


Author of ** Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. 

“A charming tale......Mr. Lee j i 
hindininer oe Lee is always happy in 
41s choice of a subject, and alway correct both in his 
sentiments and in his versification.’”—Scotsman 
“The passage describing all this is tenderly beauti- 
fu'.’’—Glasgow Herald, rs 





4 

* We were agreeably astonished by th ightful 

music of ‘ Hinemoa.’ ”— North British Daily Met 
London: JAMES CLARKE and CO. 
13-14 FLEET STREET, Ec, : 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 252. FEBRUARY, 1898, 


Barkinc Hatt: a YeaR AFTER. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, 

EneGLanp aT War. By Frederick Greenwood. 

THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. By Henry Birch- 
enough, Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber 
of (ommerce, 

GERMAN versus BRITISH TRADE IN THE East. By 


Ciavell Tripp. 
PARLIAMENT. By Michael 


THE QUAINT SIDE OF 
MacDonagh. 

Lory Epwarp FitzGERaLp. By Miss I. A, Taylor. 

FRENCH OFFICIALISM. By the Count de Calonne. 

Tue FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-AFGHAN ALLIANCE. By 
the Moulvie Kafiuddin Ahmad, 

THE PERMANENT PACIFICATION OF THE INDIAN 

RONTIER. By Major G. J. Younghusband. 

Moker about SHERIDAN. By W. Fraser Rae. 

THE NativE Press 1n Inpia, By G. M. Chesney, 
Editor of the Pioneer. 

THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL AND TO-DAY. 
Carnegie. 

Sim Joun Luppock ON THE *‘ FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
Commission”; A RepLty. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Mayo. 

CapTaINnN MAHAN’s COUNSELS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
By Lient.-Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 


K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
DanTE AND PaGanisM. By D. R. Fearon, C.B. 


By Andrew 


Tue ReaL GRIEVANCES OF THE UITLANDERS. By 
Sir Henry Meysev-Thompson, Bart., M.P. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA. By C. Ao 


Moreing. 

LETTER TO THE Epiror from Sir John C, Willoughby, 
Bart. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 


WNHE UNION BANK 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





of 


__ 


vee £1,500, 000 
750,000 
3,000,060 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprie 










LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DFPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





pe NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C, MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 








Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 
Fidelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 
= seein eT cia: 


IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, po3t-free. 


MEDOC. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Per 
VIN ORDINAIRE. on tae 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
snd the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional contidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriay 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Clary} 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17s. 9s, 6d, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EP Pes 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
_ ssrs. aia BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mall 

fast, S.W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OutsrpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








. oseees £10 10 0 

Disdavacesas 0 
Quarter-Page....... 6 
Narrow Column .... 0 
Half-Column....... 0 
Quarter-Column .......ccccssssssveee O17 6 

ComPanIEs, 
Outside Page £1414 0 





TRSIAG PARE: ccssssecessssscssccsevsseea See O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and Is, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pages 

14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE was 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untruc, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
f Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he hed 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. oa 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners 


December 3lst, 1864, 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA COLICS, &c. ee 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Government Stamp. 





Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St. W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 1id .23, 9de, 4 Gide 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘‘The Time Machine.” 1 vol., 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The bewilderment shown by the narrator of this tale is 
conveyed with all Mr. Wells’s power of vivid realisation. The imagination, the 
extraordinary power of presentation, the moral significance of the book cannot 
be contested.’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 1 vol., 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“The range cf his female portrait gallery is almost 
as wide and varied as that of George Meredith. Thereare to be found many 
pages of poetry, of tender appreciation of nature, of rare artistic skill, of subtle 
and penetrative analysis.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 
By CHARLES BENHAM. 1 vol., 6s. 
Mr. ZANGWILL writes :—“ Surely one of the most remarkable first-books of our 
day. A daring imagination, a so ubre, subtle sense of la comédie humaine, such 
are the characteristi ies of this powerfal book...... A thoroughness and subtlety 
which Balzac could not bave excelled.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Sarau Granp, Author of 
“The Heavenly Twins.” 1 vol., 
THE SKETCH.—“ The book is a pa success, and stands far ahead of 
the novels of recent date.’ 


THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS.” By 
JosePpH Conrap. 1 vol 
THE DAILY TELEGR 1p UL. _“ There are few characters among the crew 


rhich do not stand ont with viyid and lifelike presentment. We know them all. 
Mr, Conrad has for the first time given to the world the English seaman as he is.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. &. Vornicu. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE." A very strikingly original romances, which 
will hold the attention of a!l who read it, and establish the author’s re pute ation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, 
we must avow it to be a work of real genius, ‘ig 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hati Carne. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpita ites with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
gifts—genius.’ 


GOD'S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson, Author of 


“In the Bight of Benin.” 1 vol., 6s. 
By Z. Z., Author 


(LEO THE MAGNIFICENT. Ps 
Thursday. 


of ‘A Drama in Dutch.” 1 vol., 6s. 


AMAN WITH A MAID. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. 
Pioneer Series. Cloth, 33, net; paper, 2s. “6d. net. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY, 
FEBRUARY. 
M. Hanotavx. 
THE MILLaIs aND Rossetti Exursitions. By Ford Maddox Hueffer. 


Tur County Councit Evection, By H. L. W. Lawson. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE, By Sidney Lee, 


Corga. By E. H. Parker. 
Forty YEARS IN THE Lonby OF THE House oF Commons. By Frederick Gale. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKSELLERS. By John A, Steuart. 

From Canton TO ManDALAy. By William Johnstone, 

A Remepy ror BaBy-Farmina. By Frances O. Low. 

Mr. WILFRID Warp’s ‘ CARDINAL WISEMAN.” By W.S, Lill 

Hore FoR THE West InpiEs. By Sir George Baden-Powell, kK. C.M.G., M.P, 
A Monroe Docrrin& FoR CHINA, By Diplomaticus, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
FEBRUARY Numserj Contains: 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOI’S ARTICLE, 
Guy de Maupassant 
and the Art of Fiction, 


And Eight Complete Stories by STEPHEN CRANE, BEATRICB HERON 
MAXWELL, end Others, 


CHAPMAN and a HALL, Limited, London. 











SECOND 1 EDI. ION, 1 with Fresh ‘titieiialilias ajith New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST EDITION HAVING BEEN SOLD OUT, A 
SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 
KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
By Mrs. BISHOP. 

With Maps and Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 

2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


“Mrs. Bishop now comes to give the public exactly what was 
wanted—a good book on Korea and its affairs. Two excellent maps 
and a great number of illustrations add greatly to the interest 
of a profoundly interesting book.”—Times. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 


Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





BIMETALLISM. 


A Summary and Examination of the Arguments For 
and Against a Bimetallie System of Currency. 
By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 
Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The book is the best contribution to the currency controversy 
of recent years. It may be read with advantage by tho dis- 
putants on both sides.”—Scotsman. 


LAW AND POLITICS 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By EDWARD JENKS, M.A., 
Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Mr. Jenks has bravely undertaken and admirably discharged 
a task from which many competent writers have shrunk.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
« Any one who can be interested by a learned and clever book 
should read ‘ Law and Politics in the Middle Ages.’ ””—Scotsman. 


BY SEVERN SEA, 


And other Verses and Poems. 


By T. HERBERT WARREN, M.A, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION, 
THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, 


SOLDIER AND ADMINISTRATOR. 
Based on Private and Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
By Capt. L. J. TROTTER. 
With Portrait and 


“The reader who cares to know more of a man truly cast ina 
hero’s mould should read this book for himself.” 
—Yorkshire Daily Post. 
“Captain Trotter has done good service in giving to the world 
this history of an heroic life crowned by an heroic death.” 
—Sunday Special. 


“The Life of John Nicholson’ isa book which should be in 
every soldier’s hands.”—Pall Mall Gaz atte. 


Maps, 8vo, 16s. 





A FLOWER HUNTER 
IN QUEENSLAND. 


Illustrations of Wanderings in Queensland and also in 
New Zealand. 


By Mrs. ROWAN. 


With Illustrations, crown Syo, 14s. 
Nearly veadye 


L 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Three Popular 
6s. Novels. 


THE MILLS OF GOD. 
By FRANCIS H. HARDY. 
Orown 8vo, 6s. 

Punch.—“In ‘The Mills of God’ Mr. Francis 
Hardy grinds exceeding well. There is a breezy 
fre-hness in the book, alike in respect of people and 
surrour dings.” 





READY THIS DAY.—With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
IMMEDIATE PRESS NOTICES: 


Times.—‘' Miss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and succinc‘ness tobe much commended. She 
deserves well of all who hold in honour the memory of one who ever strove manfally to make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ In these pages Arthur Young presents himself to us as the untiring experimentalist ang 





- ee teere jis ‘Me pre ordinary gig dreamer ot economic dreams, as the brilliant min of society and the world, and as ‘tae blind, solitary a 
*The Mills of God. a Kate” is a gem; her | victim of religious melancholia.’ His editor has judiciously performed her task.” TuE 
infinite love is good to read of, and no reader will : 
regret making the acquaintance of the ‘little = 
aauthen* 
mcthor” and White.—“'A singularly interesting | Lo LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, : 
story, in which one who is a new writer presents a R.N., G.O.M.G. By Lady Guover. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Ricnarp Temp te, Bart., G.C.S.1, Th 
theme of everlasting moment without a tinge of D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 14s, I 
preachiness......Mr, Hardy has written a book of | World.—*A worthy memorial has been raised to one of the most distinguished and devoted among Th 
extreme interest and hunting power.” B modern builders of the Empire in the ‘ Life of Sir John Hawley Glover, which has been written with note. Lo 
Athenzum.—‘‘Short and crisp, fall of genuine | worthy tact, ability, and discretion by his widow......So well has she performed her labour of love that +h 
humour and pathos, and never vulgar......The book | she has unquestionably given us one of the best and most satisfactory biographies of its class producad ‘h 
is singularly pleasing literature.” within receut years.” ba 
cn mangag St oe oo a er pe gift for “ 
narrative; he has a quick eye for an odd character; , 
and bis springs of humour and pathos lie very close. DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE, By the Rey, Co 
rig — — us = interesting, even exciting, and W. H. Fitcuett (“ Vedette”). FOURTH EDITION, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 63, Al 
it has real people in it.” ‘ Bookman.—“ There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about a chosen people; but there isa Th 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Another ‘character novel’ | pinging enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing gallantry, for daring and @ifficult feats, which generous Lem 
which has undeniable merit..,...There are scenes | }oarted boys and men will respond to quickly, There is not a flabby paragraph trom beginning to end.” th 
a po grip the imagination...... The graphic —_ y 
and vividness of several of these episodes carry the ’ : 
reader on until the last page.” LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD Al 
————— ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J. B. Attar. With a Prefaca by Epwarp Downers Law, Con. ti 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. mander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, 18s, j 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. Times.—“ The fresh examination of the whole case which Mr. Atlay has undertaken certainly goss far = 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S to show that the version of Lord Ellenborough’s conduct to which Lord Dundonald himself and certain ** 
e | of his apologists and biographers have given currency, cannot be sustained.” * 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “ A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,” &c. 

Mr. James Parn in the Illustrated London 
News.—“ The interest of the work 1s strong trom 
first to last. It is one of the best novels of the year.” 

Bookman,.—“ A strong and refreshing book, and 
the author is to be sincerely congratulated on 
having produced a novel which, from first to last, 
will hold the attention of the most jaded reader.” 


Athenzum.—“ Establishes the interesting fact that Lord Dandonald neither wrote nor dictated the 
* Autobiograpuy of a Seaman,’” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive Masters, from the Roman 
Conquest until Now. By E. L. Butcuer, Author of ‘‘A Strange Journey,’’ *‘A Black Jewel,” &, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 

Christian World.—‘‘ Mrs. Butcher is to be congratulated on the ability, thoroughness, and research 























Puneh.—"' The best novel my Baronite has read | Which she has brought to the accomplishment of her formidable task.” prac 
since the days began to shorten. ne is iuter- ° 

ested from the first by desire to see how one of the RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. By Sir THOMAS ont 
een eee ee RON Browse. Edited, with au Introduction, by D. Luorp Rosenrs, M.D., F.RG.P, Revised Bilton ever 
Dai a = : . cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

oe rece ra e A eine Heveo, houceas | _ Contents:—Biographical Introduction—Religio Medici—Chr'stian Morals—Letter to a Friend—0a Cold 
slightly drawn, a it some vivifying touch to | Dreams—Urn Burial, be 
render it memorable.” ri 
~ Speaker.—" A bright and healthy tale.....Deborah | "TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. By Pity 
: ta all the more attractive —— a. late Father Antony, O87. Large crown a 73. 64. da a val 
. ot - : js . . e Rock.—“ No more ruthless exposure of the hollowness of the Romish system, in all its infinite ramifica » hun 

Academy.—“ Mrs. De la Pasture’s story is bright | tions, has ever, we believe, appeared in this country. Mr. McCabe writes without vindictiveness, but lays , 
pies a and Deborah is a fine creation, | hare the sinews and nerves of the inner heart of Roman Catholicism,” emeu 

Spectator.—“‘The best tribute we can pay to Ld Tarl 
the skill of the authoress of ‘Deborah of Tod’s’ is ITALIAN LITERATURE. By the late JOHN ADDING- mou 
to admit that she has annoyed us considerably by ton Symonps. 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 15s. (Vols. IV. and V. of the New and Cheaper Edition of 
her treatment of the heroine. For that is to admit “ The Renaissance in Italy,’’ in 7 vols.) [Ina few days. the 
by ae peeoneg —_— we are interested and attracted huni 
by the centra’ ure.” 

St James's Gazette —“Far above the ruck| A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH NOW | ,,., 
of this year’s productions.” IN USE. By Jonny Eante, M.A., Rector of Swanswick; Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“The story is well worth University of Oxford; Author of ‘‘ English Prose: its Klements, History, and Usage,” “‘ The Philology was 
reacing. The character drawing is clever and con- of the English Tongue,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. (Immediately. thin 
sistently developed.” In 

Weekly Sun.—‘ Most successful both in treat- the 
ment and interest......This isa book to be read more N ew N ovel Ss 
than once with genuine pleasure.” - man, 

a eee .—Wi - trati 0, 63. 

FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. On February 1st.—With 40 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63 Asse 
SECOND EDITIUN READY IMMEDIATELY. T H E T R A C E D Y 0 F T ij E K 0 R 0 S K0 ener, 

JAN: an Afrikander. ‘ ~ 

By ANNA HOWARTH. 

Daily Mail“ Well planned. and attractively By A. CONAN DOYLE, failu 
written ; it has many dramatic situations, and it is “ * ' 9 6 ” 66 ” " 

Lcueaah te & Uhecmate GaRDGMELy anh Gneibae Author of “The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” “Uncle Bernac,” &c . G 
climax.” 1c. 

Pall Mall Gazette,—‘' A most interesting book 
full of conenons pistaree . — and English lite, On February 8th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. lai a { 
<soeee The influence which the nobler or more civilised . 7 
character has on the savage survivals in Jan is a FOR THE RELIGION e being the Records of B alse ‘ 
masterly study.”* : de Bernauld. By Hami.tton DrusMmonpD, pecte 

Mr. James Parw in the Illustrated London force 
News.—“ The novel has great interest, but quite in- 
dependently of its stirring story its pictures of South preci 
African hfe are graphic and attractive in the highest trooy 
degree.” 

Athenzum.—“There are both novelty and inter- | 
est in the character of Jan Vermaak otherwise Sir For FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. aban 
John Fairbank. oun story of his life is Demo ConTENTs :— were 
simple, and unaffected; it is, moreover, sufficiently The Second of a Series of 
romantic to form a decidedly readable novel......The gorge 
novchivomg that can bo read wet peers oy | FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG: Blake and the Dutch- | cca 

_Public Opinion.—" A powerful romance......The men, By the Rev. W. H. Fitcuert, Author of ‘‘ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” heroj 
story i- realis ic and fascinating.” W kill ‘ 

Vanity Fair.—‘t Miss Anna Howarth scores a suc- M E ES AND B Mrs. C. ? e 
cess with her first novel, and one that it is an unac- ISTR SSES I FR SERVANTS. y spirit 
eustomed pleasure to have to set down to the account EaR.e, Author 0 URBR OM A SURREY GARDEN. ° 
of a young writer. She has a story to tell which is | AN INVOLUNTARY PrResipENT. By W. L. Aldon. Concerning Breaxrast. By KE. V. Lucas. ln C; 
full of dramatic intensity, and she tells it with such | Some REAL Tiger Stories. By A. Sarathkumar|] A Desert Dream. By E. and H. Heron. 4. B retor 
admirable restraint that its blood and thunder is Ghosh. My First Suipwreck: a Narrative of Fac’ y 
never vulgar nor unconvincing; and one shuts up | Loypon Fis anp Fisn-Suops. By C. J. Cornish. Frank T. Bu'len. flame 
the novel feeling that, without doubt, the old story is | A Gay Cavatier. By Miss Eva Scott. PaGes FROM A PRivaTE Diary. vo 
# true one.” Tue Bricanps oF CaLaBgia. By ClareSorel Strong. | THE OasTLE INN. Chaps. 5-8, By Stanley Weym! We 

one, 1 
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